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FOR)?,''J!?'aRD' 

The following pages comprise a series of monographs 
on ^Ijhe Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. In 
the present state of Indian chronology it is not possible 
to assign dates to the original sources from which the 
materials have been drawn. Practically the main body 
of positive knowdedge here presented may be assigned 
to the millennium 500 b.c.— 500 a.d. Colebrooke’s 
account of Hindu Algebra, and Hcernle’s of Hindu 
Osteology, have made it unnecessary for me to write 
separate monographs on these subjects.* The former, 
however, requires to be brought up to date. The 
progress of Indian Algebra (mainly in Southern India) 
after Bhaskara, parallel to the developments in Chkia 
and Japan, is a subject* that remains for futile 
investigation. 

The chapter on the “ Mechanical, Physical, and 
Chemical Theories of the Ancient Hindus ” appeared in 
Dr. P. C. Ray’s Hindu Chemistry (Vol. IL), and that on 
the “Scientific Method of the Hindus” as an appendix 
to the same work. 

My direct aim in the present work is to furnish the 
historians of the special sciences with new material 
which will serve to widen the scope of their survey. 
The Hindus no less than the Greeks have shared in the 
work of constructing scientific concepts and methods 
in the investigation of physical phenomena, as well as 
of building up a body of positive knowledge which 
has been applied to industrial technique; and Hindu 
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scientific ideas and methodology {e.^. the inductive 
method or Inethods of algebraic analysis) have deeply 
influenced the course of natural philosophy in Asia—in 
the East as well as the West—in China and Japan, as 
well as in the Saracen Empire. A comparative estimate 
of Greek and Hindu science may now be undertaken 
with some measure of success—and finality. 

These studies in Hindu Positive Science arc also 
intended to .serve as a preliminary to my “ Studies in 
Comparative Philosophy.” Philosophy in its rise and 
development is nece.ssarily governed by the body of 
positive knowledge preceding or accompanying it. 
Hindu Philosophy on its empirical side was dominated 
by concepts derived from physiology and philology, 
just as Greek Philosophy was similarly dominated 
by geometrical concepts and methods. Comparative 
Philosophy, then, in its criticism and estimate of Hindu 
thought, must take note of the empirical basis on which 
the speculative superstructure was raised. 

I have not written one line which is not supported 
by the clearest texts. The ground trodden is, for the 
most part, ab.solutely new. Fortunately, the Sanskrit 
philosophico-scientific terminology, however difficult 
from its technical character, is exceedingly precise, 
consistent, and expressive. 1 may add that I have 
occasionally used (perhaps with a questionable freedom) 
scientific terms like isomeric, polymeric, potential, etc., 
m a broad sense, as convenient symbols to express 
ideas nearly or remotely allied. 

Brajendrahath Sbal. 
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THE POSITIVE SCIENCES 

OF THE 

ANCIENT HINDUS 


CHAPTER I 

THE MECHANICAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL 
THEORIES OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

I PROPOSE in this paper to give a synoptic view of the. 
mccliauical, physical, and chemical theories of the 
ancient Hindus. A chronological survey, even if the 
materials for it were available, would be here of little 
account. The origins of Hindu natural philosophy in 
the speculations of the BrAhmauas and the Upanishads, 
or in the mythology of the PurAjias, do not come 
within th' scope of the present exposition, which 
relates ' »'■ !^'*1«;sults of systematic thought as directed 

to the phenomena and processes of Nature. I have 
therefore confined myself to an account ot natural 
philosophy as expounded in the principal systems of 
Hindu thought. The Saukhya - PAtanjala system 
accounts for the Universe on principles of cosmic evo¬ 
lution ; the Vaiseshika-NyAya lays down the methodo¬ 
logy of science, and elaborates the concepts of 
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meclianicaj physics, and chemistry. The Vedanta, the 
Purva-Mimamsa, and in a less degree the Bauddha, the 
Jaina, and the Chdrvaka systems, make incidental 
contributions on points of special interest, but their 
main value in this regard is critical and negative. The 
principal authorities followed in this account—the 
^■yasa-Bhashya on Pdtanjali’s Sutras, the Sawhitd. of 
Charaka. the Bhashya of Prasastapdda, the Vartika of 
Udyotakara, and the Vnhat SaTnhitd of Varahamihira 
all centre round the Hindu Eenaissance, the b6gin- 
nings of the anti-Buddhist reaction in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries of the Christian era. Whenever I 
have made use of later authors, e.g. Kumdrila, Sankara, 
Srfdhara, Vachaspati, Udayana, Bhaskara, Jayanta, 
Varavara, Kaghundtha, Vijndna-bhikshu, etc., I have 
taken care to see (except where the opposite is expressly 
mentioned) that no idea is surreptitiously introduced 
which is not explicitly contained in the earlier authors. 

The Sankhya-Pataijjala System. 

This system possesses, a unique interest in the 
history of thought as embodying the-earliest clear and 
comprehensive account of the process of cosmic evolu¬ 
tion, viewed not as a mere metaphysical speculation 
but as a positive principle based on the conservation, 
the transformation, and the dissipation of Energy. 

Prak']^ti: the Ultimate Ground .—The manifested 
world is traced in the Sdhkhya to an unmanifested 
ground, Prakriti, which is conceived as formless and 
und^erentiated, limitless and ubiquitous, indestructible 
and undecaying, ungrounded and uncontrolled, without 
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THE ANCIENT HINDUS 3 

beginning and without end._ But the unity of Prakn’ti 
is a mere abstraction ; it is in reality an undifferentiated 
manifold, an indeterminate infinite continuum of infini¬ 
tesimal Reals. These Reals, termed Gunas, may by 
another abstraction be classed under three heads: 
(l) Sattva, the Essence which manifests itself in a 
phenomenon, and which is characterised by this 
tendency to manifestation, the Essence, in other words, 
which serves as the medium for the reflection • of 
Intelligence; (2) Rajas, Energy, that which is efficient 
in a phenomenon, and is characterised by a tendency 
to do work or overcome resistance; and (3) Tamas, 
Mass or Inertia, which counteracts the tendency of 
Rajas to do work, and of Sattva to conscious 
manifestation. 

The ultimate factors of the Universe, then, are 
(1) Essence, or intelligence-stuff, (2) Energy, and 
(3) Matter, characterised by mass or inertia. 

These Gu/zas are conceived to be Reals, substantive 
entities—not, however, as self-subsistent or independent 
entities (miPi), but as interdependent moments in every 
real or substantive Existence. 

Even Energy is substantive in this sense. The 
infinitesimals of Energy do not possess inertia or 
gravity, ajxd are not therefore material, but they possess 
quantum and extensity (tiftirrai— 

Thii very nature of Energy is to do work, to 
overcome resistance to produce motion. 

All Energy is therefore ultimately kinetic; even 
potential Energy (wg|TJ^[fir5rfiK) is only the Energy of 
motion in imperceptible forms. 

B 2 
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The , Original Constituents and their Interaction .— 
Every pteBomenon, it has been explained, consists of a 
three-fold arche, intelligible Essence, Energy, and Mass. 
In intimate union these enter into things as essential 
constitutive fiictors. The essence of a thing (Sattva) is 
that by which it manifests itself to intelligence, and 
nothing exists without such manifestation in the 
Universe of Consciousness But the Essence 

is only one of three moments. It does not possess 
mass or gravity, it neither offers resistance nor does 
work. Next there is the element of Tamas, mass, 
inertia, matter-stuff, which offers resistance to motion 
as well as to conscious reflection (hb: 5 ^ 

But the intelligence-stuff and the matter-stuff 
cannot do any work, and are devoid of productive 
activity in themselves. All work comes from Rajas, 
the principle of Energy, which overcomes the resistance 
of matter, and supplies even Intelligence with the 
Energy which it requires for its own work of 
conscious regulation and adaptation. (^ararPvrwmi^ 

The Gunas are always uniting, separating, uniting 
again. ^ 1 ) 

Everything in the world results from their peculiar 
arrangement and combination. Varying quantities of 
Es.sence, Energy, and Mass, in varied groupings, act on 
one another, and through their mutual interaction and 
interdependence evolve from the indefinite or qualita- 
tively indeterminate to the definite or qualitatively 
determinate, (vp ytn: 
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I—tqHwra i) But though co¬ 
operating to produce the world of effects, these divers 
moments with divers tendencies never coalesce. In the 
phenomenal product whatever Energy there is is due to 
the element of Rajas, and Rajas alone; all matter, 
resistance, stability is due to Tamas, and all conscious 
manifestation to Sattva. 

on ibid. ^ 

on ajiu*TToi, ibid.) 

The nature of the interaction is peculiar. In order 
that there may be evolution with transformation of 
Energy, there must be a disturbance of equilibrium, a 
preponderance of either Energy or Mass-resistance or 
Essence over the other moments. The particular Guwa 
which happens to be predominant in any phenomenon 
becomes manifest in that phenomenon, and the others 
become latent, though their presence is inferred by their 
effect. For example, in any material system at rest 
the Mass is patent, the Energy latent, and the conscious 
manifestation sub-latent. In a moving body, the Rajas, 
Energy, is predominant (kinetic), while the Mass, or 
rather the resistance it offers, is overcome. In the 
volitional consciousness accompanied with movement, 
the transformation of Energy (or work done by Rajas) 
goes hand in hand with the predominance of the 
conscious manifestation, wliile the matter-stuff or Mass, 
though latent, is to be inferred from the resistance over¬ 
come. (iTVTHq^snnN mjrrisfq ^ qiiqii.qis^ 

n v TH i qr qTd i jlkrt i Pwi ti t —i) 
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The Starting-point .—The starting-point in the cosmic 
history is a condition of ec^uilibrium or ecjuipoise 
consisting in a uniform diffusion of the Reals. The 
tendencies to conscious manifestation, as well as the 
powers of doing work, are exactly counterbalanced by 
the resistances of the inertia or Mass: the process of 
cosmic evolution is under arrest, 

Pravachana, Sutra 61 , Chap. I. 

ibid.) 

Beginning of Evolution.~Th& transcendental (non¬ 
mechanical) influence of the Purusha (the Absolute) 
puts an end to this arrest, and initiates the process of 
creation. Evolution begins with the disturbance of the 
ongmal equilibrium. How this is mechanically brought 
about is not very clear. A modern expounder of the 
Bdnkhya supposes that the particles of Sattva, Raias 
and Tamas possess a natural affinity for other particles 
of their own class, and that when the transcendental 
^uence of the Purusha ends the state of arrest, the 
^n ty comes into play, breaks up the uniform diffusion. 

r “7 «nd therefore to the 

relative preponderance of one or f .n 

Gunaa over the others Thl " 

combiuBfion among the R^als formative 

ductive activity consequent pro- 

Creative traoafon..^’ "r "ltd'“lif 
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evolution of motion and work done by Energy 

(fiitm) cannot take place.without a peculiar collocation 
cjf the Reals (Gunas)^ To form wholes or systems 
it is essential that one Gujza should for the 
moment be preponderant and the others co-opcrant. 
And this cannot be without an unequal aggrega¬ 
tion which overthrows the original equilibrium (nutvsii, 
—in other words, without unequal forces 
or stresses coming into play in different parts of the 
system, (mrrf^—i. nfirt 

I w w i— 

on Karika 16.) 

The Formula of Evolution—Differentiation in Inte¬ 
gration. — Evolution in its formal aspect is 

defined as differentiation in the integrated 
In other words, the process of Evolution consists in the 
development of the differentiated within the 

undifferentiated of the determinate (f^) 

within the indeterminate of the coherent 

within the incoherent (w^irfro). The evolutionary 
series is subject to a definite law which it cannot over¬ 
step (qf^VTinMfynnT). The order of succession is not 
from the whole to parts, nor from parts to the whole, 
but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less 
determinate, less coherent whole to a relatively more 
differentiated, more determinate, more coherent whole. 
That the process of differentiation evolves out of 
homogeneity separate or unrelated parts, which are then 
integrated into a whole, and that this whole again 
breaks up by fresh differentiation' into isolated factors 
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for a subsequent redintegration, and so on ad infijiitiim, 
is a fundamental misconception of the course of material 
evolution. That the antithesis stands over against the 
thesis, and that the synthesis supervenes and imposes 
unity ah extra on these two independent and mutually 
hostile moments, is the same radical misconception as 
regards the dialectical form of cosmic development. On 
the Sahkhya view, increasing differentiation proceeds 
pari passu with increasing integration within the 
evolving whole, so that by this two-fold process what 
was an incoherent indeterminate homogeneous whole 
evolves into a coherent determinate heterogeneous whole 
The different stadia in the order of cosmic evolution 
are characterised as follows :_ 


(l) The inconceivable, the unknowable, the form¬ 
less, of which ho character can be predicated 
including Prakriti, or the Reals in a 
state of equilibrium. 


(2) The knowable, the empirical universe, cosmic 
matter of experience, things as matter or stuff 

ifmi), comprising Mahat. the 
m^ll,g.ble Essence of the cosmos, evolved Z 
jlifferentiation and integration within the f„™ 
less, characterless, inconceivable Prakn'ti. 

(3) individual but still indeterminate stuff k r 
»ting into two series-Subjcct.ezperienee^: 
Object-eapenence. comprising on the one I ^ 
rte indeterminate unity of apperception, or “b"* 


empirical Ego, as the co-orclinatin<r 


the Subject-series orthe oth^^^^^ 
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(though through the mediation of this sub¬ 
jective modification, or Ahahkara) the 

indeterminate material potencies, the subtile 
vehicles of potential Energy ((Uht?, the 

ultimate subtile constituents of the Object-series 
(the material world). The previous stadium, 
tlie cosmic matter of Experience (%sp, 
evolves within itself, by diff’erentiation and 
integration, an individuated but still indeter¬ 
minate stuff in two co-ordinated series, Subject 
and Object, though the latter is mediated 
through the former. 

(4) Determinate stuff (fVi^) evolved within the 
indeterminate by further differentiation and 
integration, viz., in the series of Subject-expe¬ 
rience, sensory and motor stuff; and in the 
Object-series, a corresponding atomic matter- 
stuff actualising the material potencies in the 
form of specific sensible Energies. The latter 
includes the different classes of Paramanus, the 
different kinds of atomic constituents of different 
kinds of gross matter (w^). 

(5) Coherent and integrated matter-stuff, individual' 
substances, characterised by generic and specific 
properties, which however are not rigidly fixed, 
but fluent, being subject to a three-fold change 
and con stantly evolving. 

Sutra 44, Chap. I'n. 

tinuHTvi, Ihid. 

’31^^ vwff, ibid, Kjl i l I -A ijit Tufam:) 
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(6) And so the cosmic series moves- on in ascend 
ing stages of unstable equilibrium 
until the reverse course of equilibriation and 
dissipation of Energy and 

which even now constantly accompanies the 
evolution and transformation of Energy, com¬ 
pletes the disintegration of the Universe into its 
original unmanifested ground, the unknowable 
Prakr^ti. 

The order of Cosmic Evolution according to the 
(Sutra 19, Pada II.) is shown below in a tabular 

form 


Prakriti, the unmanifested unknowable ground 


Cosmic matter of experience % 3 f) 


Subject Series 


Individuated indetermin¬ 
ate mmd-stuflF (unity of 
apperception, empirical 
Ego (^wju). 


» Object Series : 

evolved in the cosmic 
matter^of experience but 
through the mediataon 

of the individuatedmind- 

stuff wftRiTT (Aiahkdra). 
Individuated but indeter¬ 
minate matter - stuff 
(subtile material poten¬ 
cies (xwfnr). 
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Determinate mind - stuff 
sensory and motor 
psychoses, etc. 
and Urn). 


Determinate matter-stuff 
atomic and mole¬ 
cular constituents of 
gross matter (iRTn^— 

Coherent and integrated 
matter-stuff (isjiiftnrraTrn 

Individual substances, with 
generic and specific 
characters subject to 
constant change or evo¬ 
lution, e.g. inorganic 
objects composed of 
atoms or molecules 
vegetable or¬ 
ganisms (tcj), animal 
organisms (^rrk)- 

ufiri: TjRht 
i^r<r(T—amnim, Sutra 
44, Pada III.) 


irw KJT wTRfir^:, inn ;l^»i 

nfWnrwnfifnnniT. mn irg »jirff 5 inftr 


n nt TTwntmrfw >i^ ^g>m<!uq^iqmr«nunn 

I (^nrunm, Sutra 19, Pada II.) 

N.B .—The usual order given in the Sdhkhya- 
Pdtanjalacompendiums is as follows :—Prakn'ti, Mahat, 
Ahahkdra—and then the bifurcation, viz. 11 organs 
(sensory, motor and common sensori-motor) from Rdjasic 
Ahahkdra, and Tanmatras from Tdmasic Ahahkdra—and 
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finally the Paramdnus of the Sthula Bhiitas. This is 
literally correct, but misses the significance of the 
doctrine of “ differentiation within the integrated,” 
according to which the Tanmdtras are all evolved, 
through the medium of Ahahkara, in the cosmic matter 
of Experience (Mahat). 

The Conservation of Energy (and of Mass)—the 
Transformatim of Energy.—The Gunas (Reals), though 
assuming an infinite diversity of forms and powers, can 
neither be created nor destroyed. The totality of the 
Mass (Tamas), as well as of Energy (Rajas), remains 
constant, if we take account both of the manifested 
and fte unmanifested, the actual and the potential. But 

the individual products of the evolutionary process_ 

the concrete phenomenal modes resulting from the 
combined action of the original Mass, Eneray and 
Essence-are subject to addition and subtraction 
growth and decay, which are only due to chanaes of 
collocation, and consequent changes of state from the 
potential to the actual (in other words, from the future 
to the present and from the present to the past, in a 
timesenes)-changes which are illusorily ascribed to the 
Reals themselyes. The different collocations of Mass and 
Energy g.ve birth to the divers powers of things the 
vanons forms of Energy which may be classed ^s’lL 
and unlike; indeed, the course of Evolution from th! 
R^ls conforms to a fi,ed law, not only m, regards thi 
order of succession, but also as regards the appearance 
(and mutual relations) of 1;^^ and unlike Energies 
And this transformation is constantly goinfr on ‘ 
course of Evolution is not arrested foi4 inonrent 
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^ Nurapnujr 

jpn^^fWHn: ^ 

iiN'iHiMni (^mwoi, Sutra 19, Pada 11.) ^irfwfirftjWiTT 

{ibid., Sutra 13, 

Pada IV.) gnn; {ibid., 

Sutra 19, Pada 11.) TtftiDDrasTftniRTi^^ Sutra 19, 

Pada II.) giJTTsiFt t iCu n mi^w % (Patanjali, Sutra 15, 
Pada III.) Tinoi iTq qnL4u*<< ^q ft rgg i 

The Doctrine of Causation, a corollary from the con¬ 
servation and transformation of Energy—the Principle 
of Collocation—the Storing-up and the Liberation of 
Energy :— 

The Sdhkhya view of causation follows at once as a 
corollary from this doctrine of the conservation and 
transformation of Energy. As the total Energy 
remains the same while the world is constantly 
evolving, cause and effect are only more or less 
evolved forms of the same ultimate Energy. The sum 
of effects exists in the sum of causes in a potential (or 
unevolved) form. The grouping or collocation alone 
changes, and this brings on the manifestation of the 
latent powers of the Gunas, but without creation of 
anything new. What is called the (material) cause or 
sum of material causes is only the power which is 
efficient in the production, or rather the vehicle, of the 
power. This power is the unmanifested (or potential) 
form of the Energy set free (^ct^) in the effect. 
But the concomitant conditions are necessary to call 
forth the so-called material cause into activity. When 
the favourable combination or co-operation of con¬ 
comitants is wanting, there is no manifestation of the 
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eflfect- The- question is—what is the aid which the 
concomitant conditions render to the determination 
(and production) of the effect existing in potency in its 
material cause ? First there is the merely mechanical 
view as illustrated by some commonplace examples, 
e.g., the manifestation of the figure of the statue in the 
marble block by the causal efficiency of the sculptor’s 
art, or of the oil in the sesamum-seed by pressing, or 
of the grain of rice out of the paddy by the process of 
husking. In these cases the manifestation of an effect 
is only its passage from potentiality to actuality, a 
stadium in the process of evolution from possible 
(future) existence to actual (present) existence; and 
the concomitant condition (Hf^Kiftnf^) or efficient 
cause (fnfinraTOff), the sculptor’s chiselling, the pressing, 
the husking, is a sort of mechanical or instrumental 
help to this passage or transition. T«n^- 

I HT ?if^: vnrnnmivin w i h 

ftrim:) ckhtot | 

Sutra 115, Chap. I.) 

mHRWT I ^sTOjnnvTttsfTi spnifff • 

WT fwT*TOP!iirfinmn: vrfNair^i'si ^ 

rHBMlfHi WtVTHSf I 

Sutra 129, Chap. 1.) 

These mechanical examples of the Kapila-SAnkhya 
have the merit of simplicity, but the Patanjali-Sdnkhya 
brushes them aside, and explains causation on the 
basis of the conservation and transformation of Energy 
advancing it as the liberation of potential Energy 
existing stored up in a Gu/ia collocation (the sum of 
material causes), the liberation following on the action 
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of the proximate eflScient cause, or concomitant con¬ 
dition 

The causal operation of concomitant conditions 
(efficient causes) lies only in 'this, that they supply a 
physical stimulus which liberates the potential Energy 
stored up in a. given collocation. Everything in the 
phenomenal world is but a special collocation of the 
ultimate Eeals (Energy, Mass, and Essence); The sum 
of (material) causes potentiaUy contains the Energy 
manifested in the sum of effects; and in the passage 
from potency to actualisation, the effectuating condition 
(the concomitant cause), when it is itself accomplished 
18 only a step in the evolutionary series, which adds 
a specific stimulus, and renders determinate that which 
was previously indeterminate. When the effectuating 
condition is added to the sum of material conditions 
in a given Collocation, all' that happens is that a 
stimulus is imparted which removes the arrest, disturbs 
the relatively stable equilibrium, and brings on a 

liberation of Energy together with a fresh 

collocation (^pmf^f^). 

Sutra 13, Pada IV.) hips 

f y • ftqf 

(iqreNm^ gutra 12, 

rada IV.). 

Descnbmg the production of bodies (“organic 
vehicles ) for individual souls out of matter of Prakn'ti, 
under the influence of their merit and demerit, aJ 
concomitant conditions, Patanjali points out that non¬ 
material concomitants like merit and demerit do not 
supply any mgying force or Energy to the sum of 
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material conditions, but only remove the arrest (the 
state of relatively stable equilibrium) iu a given collo¬ 
cation, even as the owner of a field removes the barrier 
in flooding his field from a reservoir of water. This 
description is intended to represent the super-physical 
influence of non-material ooncomitants (or causes) like 
volition, merit and demerit, etc., but the causal operation 
of a material concomitant condition is essentially the 
same; there is the same reservoir of stored-up Energy 
in a given collocation, the same condition of arrest 
or relatively stable equilibrium, the same liberation 
of the stored-up potential Energy which flows along 
the line of least resistance; the only diff'erence being 
that iu the case of material concomitants the stimulus 
which removes the arrest is physical, instead of being 
transcendental as in the case of non-material causes 
like will, merit and demerit, etc. 

The Vydsa-Bhashya helps us to a clear mental 
representation of the details of this process:—As the 
owner of many fields can irrigate, from a field which 
is already flooded, others of the same or a lower level, 
without forcing the waters thereto with his hands, and 
merely by making an opening in the barrier or dyke, 
on which the waters rush in by their own force; or, 
further, as the same person cannot force these waters, 
or the earthy matters held in solution therein, into 
the roots of the rice plants, but only removes • the 
obstructive grasses and weeds, on which the fluids of 
their own power enter the roots;—such is the action 
of an efiectuating condition (ftrftra) added to a sum of 
material causes or conditions. 
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’suniljTo^ H'j'aT'il '(<,*!)rin; BjP^ontjrf i (Patanjulij 
Sutra 3, Pada IV.) h fTTfiit 

fiwRfxrg: ftit m ftwat m mmui- 

^ ’31^ 3 ^ fWW TTf^^ fNW %TTmJf 

Chnin of Causation—Fixed Order. —The order of 
Evolution Avith the transformation of the Eneroies 
follows a definite law. The unalterable chain of causes 
and effects in the phenomenal world illustrates this 
fixed order. But though the cosmic order is one and 
fixed, it comprehends divers series arising from difierent 
combinations of the original Gu?ias, which constitute 
subordinate or particular laws of cause and eflect 
(wiH»Ti4 Mfi.iuiii-nq 13 :, Patanjali, Sutra 15, Pada III.). 

What we call the qualities of things are only modes 
of Energy^ acting in those collocations, 

^ 

Sutra 14, Pada III.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gxffTWTH: 1 (ximMra, Sutra 3, Pada IV.). And these 
various Energies are sometimes actual (kinetic), some¬ 
times potential, rising to actuality, and sometimes 
sub-latent subsiding from actuality into sub-latency. 
In fact, the original Energy is one and ubiquitous 
and everything therefore exists in everythincr else’ 
potentmhter ^tW^fir), without prejudice°to the 
g^mc and specific dificrenees of things 
wrw^)- Inorganic matter, vegetable organisms, and 
animal organisms are essentially and ultimately one 

vmxn ttot 

^5 'll ^^ 3 ) so far as Mass and Energy are 
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concerned, but the varied forms of Energy and the 
generic and specific qualities (or properties) of things, 
which are but modes of Energy, follow a definite 
unalterable law in the order of their appearance and 
succession, under conditions of space, time, mode, and 
causality, and hence all effects do not manifest them¬ 
selves at once. H ^ 

Sut^a 14^ jjj ^ ^ ^ 

H I frnH: iram vz ^ v*&qfain- 

vzm ’SHTTmTHHmr im 

whmR^: 1 (^nnmvi, Sutra 15 ^ 


Time, Space, and the Causal Series.—A Tanmatra 
(in ra-atomic particle of subtile matter) is conceived by 
our understanding to stand in three relations—(l) 
position in Space (^r^r=d,j), (2) position in the Time- 
sencs (^TT^T^f^)^ and ( 3 ) position in the Causal-series 


Ihese three relations are the work of the intuitive 
stage of knowledge (fwfa*c*JHsii) as opposed to the 
conceptual (nf^^^nTm). ' But this is not the pure 

whllrmr B.eaUty (ftrfwTT fHft^TBnim), 

iutuition that intellectual intuition, but the 

substrate 

HHTftnmnn^vfinrH. (t^rnmn^, Sutra 


bciilr^oH '' n^iii-entity objectively considered 

n>Q only a construction of the " ’ 


understandint 
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based on the relation of antecedence and 
sequence, in which the members of the phenomenal 
series are intuited to stand to one another. These 
phenomenal changes as intuited by us in the empirical 
consciousness fall into a series, which the understanding 
conceives as order in Time. The Time-series, thcn° 
IS a schema of the understanding for represen tin 
the course of Evolution. The schema of the undei^ 
standing supervenes on the phenomenal world as order 
m Time, and hence in the empirical con,sciousness the 
Time-series appears to have an objective reality, and 
to forin a continuum. As there is an ultimate and 
irreducible unit of exten.sive quantity (nTOro) in the 
(.unas or infinitesimal Reals of Praki-iti, which are 
without constituent parts, so the moment may be 
conceived as the ultimate and irreducible unit of this 
Time-continuum as represented in the empirical con¬ 
sciousness. A moment therefore cannot be thouoht 
of as containing any parts standing iu the relation°of 
antecedence and sequence. If change is represented 
by the Time-series, a moment as^the unit of time may 
be suppo.sed to represent the unit of change. Now ail 
physical ciiange may be reduced to the motion of atoms 
in space, and we may therefore define the moment as 
representing the ultimate unit of such chancre—viz. 
the (instantaneous) transit of an atom (or mtlier a 
laumatra) from one point in space to the next succeediutr 
point. Even an atom has constituent parts (the 
Tanmatras), and hence an atom must take more than 
one moment to change its position. The motion of 
that which IS absolutely simple and without parts from 

c 2 
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one point in space to the next must be instantaneous, 
and concOived as the absolute unit of change (and 
therefore of time, ■eptr). If this is held to be an 
irreducible absolute unit, it will follow that what we 
represent as the Time-continuum is really discrete. 


Time is of one dimension. Two moments cannot 


co-exist; neither does any series of moments exist in 
reality. Order in Time is nothing but the relation of 
antecedence and sequence, between the moment that 
is and the moment that went just before. But only 
one moment, the present, exists. The future and the 
past have no meaning apart from potential and sub-latent 
phenomena. (_)ne kind of transformation to which a 
thing is subject is that it changes from the potential 
to the actual, and from the actual to the sub-latent. 
This may be called the change of mark (^zprrmfwPl) 
as opposed to change of quality (vmHfWPi) and the 
change due to duration or lapse of time (’5nre»nvfT7!nH). 
The present is the mark of actuality, the future the 
mark of potentiality, and the past of sub-latency, 
in a phenomenon. Only one single moment is actual, 
and the whole Univei-.se evolves in that one single 
m oment. The r est is but potential or sub-latent. 
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■’V^-ryilT HINDTO - , 

-s-T' .« ■ ■ ,'. 

■^r 1 ^Nifi ^ ’n%Vf{ in?nY* *raTH '^- 

wtavT ciiT^: KHT^t^rftra^ wr. i (^mwToi, Sutra 52, 

Pada III.). 

Vijnana-bhikshu points out that this docs not 
amount to a denial of Time. It means that Time has no 
real (or objective) existence apart from the “ moment.” 
But the latter is real, being identical wil.h the unit of 
change in phenomena But 

even this is real only for our empirical (relative) con¬ 
sciousness (' ^ffStfl^$ ^), which intuits the relation of 
antecedence and sequence into the evolving Reals 
(Guaas), in the stage of “ empirical intuition ” (TifrmtT 
ftii%cir^ni 5 n). The “ intellectual intuition ” (ftrf&^nrr 
r< ! (^ctigi n ^ i), on the other hand, apprehends the Reals 
as they are, without the imported empirical relations 
of Space, Time, and Causality. 

Space as Extension and Space as Position .—Space 
must be distinguished as Desa (locus, or rather 
extension) and Dik (relative position). Space (Dik) 
as the totality of position, or as an order of 
co-existent points, is wholly relative to the under- 
standiuff, like order in Time, being constructed on the 
basis of relations of position intuited by our empirical 
(or relative) consciousness. But there is this difference 
between Space-order and Time-order; there is no unit 
of Space as position (Dik), though we may conceive a 
unit of Time, viz. the moment (^), regarded as the 
unit of change in the phenomenal or causal series 
(tjTHT^f^i^Tr—Sutra 51, 
Pada III.). Spatial position (Dik) results only from 
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the different relations in which the all-pervasive Akasa 
stands to the various finite (or bounded) objects. On 
the other hand, Space as extension or locus of a finite 
body, Desa (^: fwi>nvTT;), has an ultimate unit, being 
analysable into the infinitesimal extensive quantity 

(Gunas) of Prakrfti. 

I ftrwT vnrnrrftjes^ 

p*^'^ '** ?!<-«^sftj wgrr^n^ j 

The Causal-Series.—T\ie relation of Cause and Effect 
has been already explained. It only remains to add 
that the category of causality is mediated through the 
sc lenui of order in Time. The empirical intuition first 
superimposes relations of antecedence and sequence on 
c an^jing phenomena (the evolving Gunas or Eeals), and 
the understanding out of these relations creates order 
6 . The empirical intuition then intuits the 
p menal series of transformations of Energy in this 

nn 1 doing imports the relation of cause 

couise of Nature, (unr a t . , 

Sutra 51. Pada III.) 

DiaaoLf'^rt",?' of Mass'r~tlmr 

Su /nr Evolu- 

trarietrti? r 

J ana bolic and 

o"** ’’tlxift.nu). In one aspect there (s 

EnerS^S°“ >ggtog“tioi>) of Maas and 

“tW, with consequent transformation of Enerov 
resulting m the creation of inorganic as well as organfc 
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matter, and the genesis of worlds. The successive steps 
of this process may be described as (1) unequal aggre¬ 
gation with storing-up of Energy in a certain collocation, . 
under a state of arrest {i.e. in a stjite of relatively 
stable equilibrium), (2) a stimulus removing the arrest 
and disturbing the equilibrium, and (3) liberation of 
tlie Energy, moving on to a fresh collocation, fresh 
aggregation, arrest, and equilibrium. The process of 
the world thus moves on from equilibrium to equili¬ 
brium, and the result of that process is the develop¬ 
ment of a coherent determinate heterogeneous whole 

in what 

IS essentially an incoherent indeterminate homogeneous 
whole 

But there is a second aspect of this evolutionary 
Process. Unequal aggregations are unstable; there is a 
^^oustant tendency in things to go back to the original, 
stable equilibrium, the state of uniform equal difl'usion 
Beals. This process is called the resolution of like 
like consisting in assimilation and 

issipation, and being the exact opposite of the process 
“ differentiation in the integrated ” which has evolved 
Cosmos. The collocations of Mass, Energy, and 
ssence are always Ijreaking up, and the Energy, as 
as the Mass, however slowly, however imperceptibly, 
being dissipated, i.e. dissolved into the original 
®*^ttiles8 Prak?7'ti, a state of permanent equilibrium and 
^*'i’est, from which there is, and can be, no rctuim, 
®^cept under the transcendental influence of the 
usolute at the commencement of a new creative cycle, 
that there is a destruction of the Mass or Energy, 
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out a dissipation or dissolution into a condition of equal 
uniform diffusion from which there is no return. This 
IS not the phenomenon of kinetic Energy disappearing 
and becoming potential or sub-latent, for in such cases 
there is restitution or reconversion by natural means. 
When this reverse current of assimilation (and dissipa¬ 
tion) prevails over the current of dissimilation (and 
integration), the Universe will disintegrate more and 
more, until it disappears in the formless Prakr^ti, its 
unknowable source and ground. ( Vide and 
The Evolution of Matter (rrpJTTf^ 
ultimate constitution of Matter is a question of the 
piofoundest interest in the Sankhya-Patanjala system. 
Three stages ‘dearly stand out in the genesis of 
Matter : (l) the original infinitesimal units of Mass 

or inertia, absolutely homogeneous and ubiquitous, on 
which Energy does work, when the original equilibrium 
comes to an end (vrrrf^—; (2) the infra-atomic 
unit-potentials, charged with different kinds of Energy, 
which result from the action of Energy on the original 
units of Mass (mxrr^); and (3) the fivQ different classes 
o atoms, the minutest divisions of which gross matter 
IS capable, but which are themselves complex Tanmdtric 
systems (WcWTqrmT^). 

e first stadium, Bhutadi, is absolutely homogeneous 
and absolutely inert, being devoid of all physical and 
^hemical characters except quantum or 

mass Trftmrir); and this admits neither of 

addition nor of subtraction, can neither be created nor 
destroyed. The second stadium, I’anmAtra, represents 
subtde matter, vibratory, impingent, radiant, etc. 
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instinct with potential energy. These “ potentials ” arise 
from the unequal aggregation of the original Mass-units 
in different proportions and collocations with an unequal 
distribution of the original Enirgy (Rajas). (cP*n^- 

5^ i) The 

Tanmdtras possess something more than quantum of 
Mass and Energy; they possess physical characters, 
some of them penetrability others powers of 

impact or pressure, others radiant heat, others again 
capability of viscous and cohesive attraction. In 
intimate relation to these physical characters they also 
possess the potentials of the energies represented by 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell; but being subtile 
matter, they are devoid of the peculiar forms 
which these " potentials ” assume in particles of gross 
matter like the atoms and their aggregates. In other 
words, the potentials lodged in subtile matter must 
undergo peculiar transformations by new groupings or 
collocations to be classed among sensory stimuli—gross 
matter being supposed to be matter endued with 
properties of the class of sensory stimuli, though in the 
mfnutest particles thereof the sensory stimuli may be 
infra-sensible (wfftsu but not 

I JJI i HI I r<; fs ^ M 51 ^ mTRrt 

5Kir<‘,(i'Hiiia>i 1 ) 

The Tanmdtras, then,- arc infra-atomic particles 
charged with specific potential energies. First, the 
“potential” of the sound-stimulus is lodged in one 
class of particles, Tanmatiaa which possess the physical 
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energy of vibration and serve to form the 

radicle of the ether - atom (vrrJsrT^nrrmw) ; then the 
potential of the tactile stimulus is lodged in another 
class of Tanmatras, particles which possess tbe physical 
energy of impact or mechanical pressure in addition to 
that of vibration, and serve to form tlie radicle of the 


air-atom (Vayu Parama?^u); next, the potential of the 
colour-stimulus is lodged in a third class of Tanmatras, 
particles w^ich are charged with the energy of radiant 
heat-and-light, in addition to those of impact and 
vibration, and serve to form the nucleus of the light- 
and-heat corpuscle; then the potential of the taste- 
stimulus is lodged in other Tanmatras, particles wliich 
possess the energy of viscous attraction, in addition to 
those of heat, impact, and vibration, and which after¬ 
wards develop into the atom of water; and, lastly, the 
potential of the smell-stimulus is lodged in a further 
class of Tanmdtras, particles which are charged with 
the energy of cohesive attraction, in addition to those 
o viscous attraction, heat, impact, and vibration, and 
whichs^e to form the reclicle of the eerth-atom. 

* araimri ceriuii-ii 

I ^qrgitr|OT Tn*Tm% 

Sutra 62 , Chap. I). 

. (»nmnv., Sutra 14, Pada IV.) . 
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ftnPNrmrt ^ n#ntn 

r«rt ,T?TNmTf^ , ^ ?I^jnNT^TTt!jm?Ni1inT 

^Twr^nw: kmi; N^TNUwf^: i * 

remarks : ^ ^ 

n%i (nW^^,S utra 14, 

Pada IV.). 

Before explaining the genesis of atoms it is neces- 
saiy to say something about AUsa, which is the link 
between ^the infra-atomic particles (Tanmatras) and 
atoms (Paramanus). Aka^^a corresponds in some 
respects to the ether of the physicists, and in others 
to what may be called proto-atom (protyle). In one 
aspect Akasa is all-pervasive (f^), and devoid of the 
property of impenetrability which characterises even 
the infra-atomic potential units (Tanmatras) In 
another aspect Akdsa is described as having originated 
out of the mass, or inertia, in Prakr/ti (Bhiitddr) when 
the latter became charged with the first potential (the 
sound-potential). Vijndna-bhikshu, in the Yoga-Vdrtika 
boldly teekles the difficulty. Akdsa, he explains, has 
two forms-original and derivative, non-atomic and 
atomic. The original Akdsa is the undififerentiated 
formless Tamas (mass in Prakrzti, matter-rudiment— 
Bhiitddi), which is devoid of all potentials, and is 
merely. the all-pervasive seat or vehicle of the 
ubiquitous original Energy (Rajas). This Akd^a must 
not be confounded with vacuum, which is merely 
negative (’siTOmR-un-occupiedness), though it must 
be conceived as all-pervasive, occupying the same space 
as the various forms of gross matter (n m H ^i^ r y ^— 

and therefore devoid of 
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the property of impenetrability (H§TnTrnnTTH^5lft— 
xnn<4irt<4i) which characterises atomic matter. But when 
the original equilibrium (Hmrnmr) comes to an end, 
unequal aggregations form collocations in different 
groups and proportions of the three Gu?ias 

u^Wthtoj and 

The transformation of Energy now begins—working on 
a collocation of mass (with Essence) — 

ftHiiir*rg, jfhnrTf&cir); it first gives rise to the sound- 
potential ^T fa n»ifiT—a^wd the 

atomic Akdsa (proto-atom, protyle) is but an integration 
of the original unit of mass charged with this vibration- 
potential. This vibratory (or rather rotary) ether-atom 
(niJfci^ii^) is integrated, limited (xrfrfsiw), and as such 
cannot occupy the same space with other (subsequently 
integrated) atoms. But this proto-atomic integration 
of Akasa (■^rn^r^rr^i) is formed everywhere, and, itself 
residing in the ubiquitous non-atomic Akasa (cjiKiuioH^i— 
’wi^^T^ns’nTrarr^t), forms the universal medium in which 
air or gas atoms, light-and-heat corpuscles, and other 
atoms move and float about. 

H ^jTi^ (fwHfHf, Sutra 

4^PadaIII.)^rr^n(tf^ i tm <4 iI4.i!JI°ki^ 

I rnr^ 

-arfw (fvgPifHw, Sutra 40, 

Pada III.). 

The Genesis of the Infra-Atomic Unit-Potentials 
{Tamimtras) and of the Aiams.—The subject of the 
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genesis and the structure of the TanmAtras and the 
Paramdnus was a fascinating one to these ancient 
thinkers, and a wide divergence of views prevailed. I 
will here notice several typical views—those of the 
Vishnu PuKWia, Partisara, Patahjali, and a certain school 
of Vedantists reported in the 

I. A famous passage in the Vishvzu Purana explains 
the genesis and the structure of the Tanmdtras and of 
the Bhiitas (Paramdnus) in the following manner ;— 

The first Tanmdtra originated from the rudiment- 
matter (Bhiitadi), the individuated but still indeter¬ 
minate potential-less Mass in Prakriti, under the action 
of Energy Sutra 62, Ch. I.) 

by a process of disintegration and emanation _ 

Sutra 14, Pada IV. • 
fqetKiuHM; f'4<*1*5nitaHRT Rvbun 3[fif ^IT^, on 

Pataujall s Sutra etc.) in the 

menstruum, or surrounding medium of the unindi¬ 
viduated cosmic mass (Mahat, n^iim:). 

This first subtile matter, the first result of “ Mass- 
disintegration ” and Energy-transformation, is charged 
with the sound-potential, the potential of vibration or 
oscillation It is called the sound-potential 

(^rc?phr). 

This is typical of the genesis (and structure) of the 
other Tanmdtras (kinds of subtile matter). In each of 
the remaining cases, an atomic Mass charged with 
actual specific energies (^«n?n^) disintegrates and 
emanates, and thus evolves a form of subtile matter 
(a kind of Tanmdtra) under the action of Energy, and 
always in the same menstruum or surrounding medium 
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■ that of Bhiitadi, the super-subtile. Each kind of 
subtile matter becomes charged with a new potential in 
addition to the potentials already evolved. The genesis 
of an atom, a Bhuta-Paramdnu, is a quite different 
process. Here the unit-potential (Tanmdtra) receives 
an accretion of Mass, and by a sort of condensation and 
collocation evolves an atom (Bhuta-Paramanu). 

T'le genesis and structure of the Tanmatras and the 
Bhuta-Paramanus are worked out below ;_ 


. The super-subtile inviduated Mass (rudiment- 
matter, Bhiitadi), under the action of the 
origiiml Energy disintegrates and emanates 
in the menstruum or surrounding medium 
(fl*i!'(««) of Mahat cosmic super-subtile Mass, 
and evolves a form of subtile matter (rTSRr?), which 
becomes charged with the sound - potential 
(vibration-potential, and is called the 

unit of sound-potential (gn^ji^). 

This subtile matter, the Mass, chargea with 
un potential, receives an accretion of JMass 
trom the rudiment-matter (Bhiitadi), and by 
c ensation and collocation evolves the Akasa 
, ’ ^ ® atomic Akasa, the proto-atom 

stim^r specific Energy of the sound- 

vibratory motion). (^ ^ 

^ >!iT^(rnjT 

PadalV.) 

its ‘i® atomic Akil.^a, charged with 

' specific Energy, again disintegmtes and 
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emanates, under the action of the original 
Energy and in the menstruum of the rudiment- 
matter (super-subtile Mass), and thus evolves 
another kind of subtile matter (Tanmdtra) which 
becomes charged with the touch-potential (the 
potential of. impact or mechanical pressure— 
hi addition to the sound- 
potential (vibration-potential—Tif^) and is 
called the unit of touch-potential (^q^rpin^). 

4. Next, this subtile matter, the Mass charged with 
touch- , (and sound-) potential, i.e. with the 

■ potentials of vibration and impact, receives an 
accretion of Mass again from the rudiment- 

matter (Bhutddi), and by condensation and 

collocation evolves thb Vdyu Bhiita, a kind of 
gaseous matter or air of which the atoms are 
charged with the actual specific energy of the 
touch-stimulus, - 1 ..., with actual energy of impact in 
addition to the actual energy of vibratory motion 

5. Next, the atom of Vayu, so charged with the 
actual specific energy of impact and vibration 
again disintegrates and emanates, under the 
action of the original Energy, and in the same 
menstruum or surrounding medium of the 
rudiment-matter (super-subtile Mass—Bhutadi) 
and thus evolves another kind of subtile matter 
(Tanmatra), which becomes charged with the 
heat-potential (^rhw-i^, heat-and-light poten¬ 
tial) in addition to the impact-potential and the 
vibration-potential, and is called the unit of 
colour-potential 
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6. Now this subtile matter, this radiant matter, 

charged with light-and-heat potential, and also 
with impact- and vibration-potential, recei\es an 
accretion of Mass again from the rudiment- 
matter (Bhiitddi), and by condensation and 
collocation evolves the Tejas Bhuta, the light- 
and-heat corpuscle, which is charged with the 
specific Energy of the colour-stimulus, i-6. 
radiates actual heat and light 
addition to manifesting the energy of impact 
(impingency) and of vibration (or oscillation). 

7. Next, this atom or light-and-heat corpuscle 
disintegrates, and emanates as before a form of 
subtile matter charged with the taste-potential 

in addition to the three potentials 
already generated, and also with the physical 
potential of viscous attraction. 

8. This subtile matter charged with the taste- 

potential and with the potential of viscous 
attraction condenses, and collocates as before 
into the water-atom, which manifests the actual 
specific energies of viscous attraction and the 
taste-stimulus. 

9. The viscous water-atom charged with the actual 

specific energy of the taste-stimulus disinte¬ 
grates, and emanates as before a form of subtile 
matter charged with the smell-potential in 
addition to the four potentials already generated 
, and also with the potential of cohesive attraction. 

10. This subtile matter charged with the smell- 
potential and with the potential of cohesive 
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attraction condenses, and collocates as before 
into the earth-atom, which manifests the actual 
specific energies of cohesive attraction and the 
smell-stimulus. 

Vijnana-bhikshu, in the Yoga-Vartika, briefly sum¬ 
marises the Vislum Pura/ia process as follows 

Bhutadi as radicle in conjunction with Mahat 
produces the sound-potential, which as radicle in 
conjunction with Bhut:'idi produces Akasa, which as 
radicle in conjunction with Bhiitadi produces the touch- 
potential, which as radicle in conjunction with Bhutadi 
produces Vayu, which as radicle in conjunction with 
Bhutadi produces the colour-potential, which as radicle 
in conjunction with Bhutadi produces Tejas, and 
SO on. 

In th is brief summary he does not bring out the 
force of (the disintegrating process) and the 

distinction between the genesis of subtile and o-ross 
matter (Tanmiitra and Bhiita). 

h i 

^ i 

II. A famous passage in Parasara takes another 
view of the genesis and structure of the Tanmatras and 
the Bhuta-Paramd/ms. Krishnapdda, in the 
represents the scheme as follows :— 

The Tanmdtras originate from one another in one 

D 
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linear series, and each Bhuta originates in a separate 
line from its own Tanmatra ;— 








THiTWTrS 




Bhiitadi. 

Sound-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
surrounded or encircled by Bhiitadi 
generates Akasa— 

Touch-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
encircled by sound-Tanmatra with 
Aka6a-atom as a help generates 
Vayu— 

Colour-Tanmdtra — as a radicle or 
centre encircled by touch-Tanmdtra 
with Vayu-atom as a help generates 
Tejas— 

Taste-Tanmatra—as a radicle or centre 
encircled by colour-Tanmatra with 
Tejas-atom as a help generates 
Ap— 

Smell-Tanmdtra—as a radicle or centre 
encircled by taste-Tanmatra with 
Ap-atom as a help generates 
Prithivi. 


The genesis of a Bhiita-Paramanu (atom) from the 
subtile matter of a Tanmdtra is not here so simple as 
ill- the view of the Vishnu Purana. Ihe latter speaks 
of condensation and collocation, but in the passage 
under reference a Tanmatra is supijosed to act as a 
radicle, as the centre of a system, surrounded or 
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encircled by Tanmatras of the immediately higher order 
in the medium of their own Bhiita. 

Thus an atom of Akd^a has the following structure :_ 

Prakriti—Mahau 


c8 

I 

I 



qS 

•3' 

s 

I 

I 


Prakn'ti—Mahat 
An Atom op AxIsa. 

Sb = Sabda-Tanm6tra (vibration-potentWV 
Bh BhutadL 

An atom of VAyu is constituted as follows (this takes 
place within the surrounding medium of Ak^):_ 

Akasa 


e6 

^<1 



d 

45 


Ak^ 

An Atom ojf VAyu. 

8p = Spar«a-T«iun&tra (impact-potentiai). 
Sb = Mbda-Tanmatra (vibration-potential). 

D 2 
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An atom of Tejas (heat-and-light corpuscle) has 

the following structure :— 

V4yn 



Viyu 

An Atom op Tejas. 

Jtlp = Riipa-Tanmatra (light-potential). 

Sp = SpaMa-Tanmatra (impact-potential). 

and so on. 

A chemist will be disposed to push his chemical 
processes into the region of subtile matter. He may 
translate as a menstruum, and ^ 

catalytic agent. In this case an atom of Vayu will be 
considered as generated from the impact-Tanmcltra as 
a radicle, in the menstruum of vibration-Tanmatra, 
with Aka^a-atoms as a catalytic agent. 

wrair, 5T^in*rr^ 

kk: -^TUTwr^ wnm, 

viv4<(-4*11 Til, 

^mni—and so on. ^ 

(’wf^rmnro) • 

A slight variation of the above view is ascribed to 
a certain school of Vedintists in the wwfrcTO. 
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The scheme may be represented as follows:— 

A Bhiita-atom is evolved by integration (condensa¬ 
tion and collocation, from the corresponding 

Tanmatra (subtile matter). This is the same view as 
that of the’ Vishnu Purana. 

The Tanmatras again evolve from one another in a 
lineal series, as in Parasara’s view. But the process of 
this generation is somewhat more complex. A Tanmatra 
first disintegrates and emanates in a surrounding medium 
(a menstruum) of the Tanmatra just preceding it in the 
order of genesis, and, with the help of its own Sthiila 
Bliuta as a sort of catalytic, generates the Tanmdtra 
next in order; 6.g., the infra-atomie impact-particles 
(rM^nHi'^) disintegrate or emanate, in a surrounding 
“ atmosphere ’’ of the vibratory subtile matter ( !^| - ^ri 4 <ii ), 
and then, with the help of their own atomic integration 
generate the Tanmatra next in order, the 
subtile matter of radiant light-and-heat (wsi:). 

III. Pataiijali s view, as expounded in the 
and is as follows :— 

(a) The order of genesis of various forms of subtile 
matter (potentials):— 

(1) Bhutadi, the rudiment-matter, original Mass, 
acted on by Bajas (Energy) produces the sound- 
potential (vibration-potential), 

I 

(2) This subtile vibration-potential, as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter (Bhutadi), 
condensing and collocating, and acted on by 
Rajas, generates the subtile touch-potential 
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(impact-potential), which is impingent as well as 
vibratory (oscillating). 

(3) This subtile impact-potential, again, as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter (Bhutadi), 
condensing and collocating, and acted on l>y 

generates the subtile light - and - heat 
potential (^w^jtt?) which radiates light and heat, 
in addition to being impingent and vibratory. 

(4) Next, the light-and-heat potential, as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter (Bhutadi), 
condensing and collocating as before, generates 
the subtile taste-potential, which is charged with 
the potential of the taste-energy and of viscous 
attraction, in addition to being vibratory, 
impingent, and radiant. 

(5) Lastly, the subtile taste-potential as a radicle, 
with accretion of rudiment-matter as before, 
condensing and collocating, generates the subtile 
smell-potential, which is charged with the 
potential of the smell-energy, and also of 
cohesive attraction, in addition to being 
vibratory, impingent, and radiant. 

(^) The order of genesis of the Bhiita-Paramdwus 
(forms of atomic matter). 

The five classes of atoms are gfenerated as follows :— 

(1) The sound-potential, subtile matter, with accre¬ 
tion of rudiment-matter (Bhiitddi), generates the 
Aka^a-atom. 

(2) The touch-potentials combine with the vibratory 
particles (sound-potential) to generate the VAyu- 
atom. 
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(3) The light-and-heat potentials combine with 
touch-potentials and sound-potentials {i.e. with 
impact particles and vibratory particles) to 
produce the Tejas-atom. 

(4) The taste-potentials combine with light-and- 
heat potentials, touch-potentials, and sound- 
potentials (/.«'. with radiant, impingent, aud 
vibratory particles) to generate the Ap-atom; and 

(5) The smell-potentials combine with the preceding 
potentials {i.e. with partieles of taste-energy and 
with radiant, impingent, and vibratory particles) 
to generate the Earth-atom. 

The Akdsa-atom possesses penetrability, the Vayu- 
atom impact or mechanical pressure, the Tejas-atom 
radiant heat-and-light, the Ap-atom viscous attraction, 
and the Earth-atom cohesive attraction. 

Vijndna-bhikshu in one passage gives the following 
scheme of the genesis of the Bhiitas:— 

A Icicle of sound-potential with rudiment-matter 
gives Akasa-atom (Bhutadi), a radicle of touch-potential 
with Akasa-atom gives Vayu-atom, a radicle of light- 
and-heat potential with Vayu-atom gives Tejas-atom, 
a radicle of caste-potential with Tejas-atom gives Ap- 
atom, and a radicle of smell-potential with Ap-atom 
gives Earth-atom. On this view, an 'xtom 

of Akdsa=Bh(Sb) 
ofVdyu= {Bh(Sb)} (Sp) 
ofTeja3= {Bh(Sb) HSp) Rp 

where Bh=N^, Sb = vD<flw(n, Sp=»q^hn»»T?, Rp= 
and 80 on. 
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Bliiitas and Paruma?Jus—Cosmo-geuesis and its 
successive stages;— 

The “ five Bliutas ” stand for a classification of 
substances on the basis of their generic properties, 
resulting, as the Saukhyas hold, from the structural 
type of their constituent atoms—a classification more 
physical than chemical, or properly speaking cheinico- 
physical, unlike the purely chemical classification of the 
so-called elements of modern chemistry. A Paramawu, 
again, is a type of atoms corresponding to each Bhiita 
class, and indeed one and the same kind of Paramflnu 
may comprehend atoms of different masses, if only 
these should agree in their structural type. 

Cosmo-genesm: a Bird!s-eye View .—Out of the all- 
pervasive rudiment-matter (Bhiitildi) appeared Akilsa 
(ether), first as a Tanmatra (subtile matter) charged 
with the potential energy of sound (vibration-potential), 
and then as an atomic integration of a mono-Tanmdtric 
structure (the Akd-sa-atom—vi 141 ^ 11 ^) also ubiquitous 
and all-enveloping. In the next stage we find a new 
kind of Tanmiltras, sys.tems of the infra-atomic vibratory 
particles, so arranged as to manifest a new form of 
Energy, that of impact or mechanical pressure, and these 
Panmatras (Hl^H5»TraTf%) combining with the vibration- 
potentials (Aka-sa-Tanmatra) produced a new kind of 
atom, the di-Tanmatric Vayu-atom, which by aggrega¬ 
tion formed a gaseous envelope composed of impinf^ing 
(driving) vibratory particles (Vdyu). Next appeared 
the third class of Tanmiltras, infra-atomic systems of 
the impinging vibratory particles, which by their 
collocation developed a new form of Energy—the energy 
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of radiant heat-and-liglit. These Tanmatras (^nunJtT^rftl) 
combining with the potentials (Tanmatras) of vibration 
and impact, produced a new kind of atom—^the tri- 
Tanmdtric Tejas-atom, the light-and-heat corpuscle, 
which by aggregation enveloped the gaseous world in 
huge flames. In the next stage we have the fourth 
class of Tanmatras, new and complex infra-atomic 
systems of the radiant impinging vibratoiy particles, 
which evolved the energy of viscous attraction, as well 
as the potential energy concerned in the taste-stimulus. 
These Tanmatras (THrUJir^Tfiii) combining with the three 
previous ones, gave rise to another class of atoms, the 
tetra-Tanmatric Ap-atom, and the flaming gases were 
thus precipitated into cosmic masses of viscous fluid 
matters (Ap). Finally appeared the fifth class of 
Tanmatras, infra-atomic systems of the viscous radiant 
impinging vibratory particles which developed new 
forms of Energy—the energy of cohesive attraction, 
as well as the potential energy concerned in the 
stimulus of smell. These Tanmatras (n^9in»n^) 
uniting with the other four kinds of infra-atomic 
subtile particles, formed another class of atoms, the 
penta-Tanmatric Earth-atom. Thus the viscous fluid 
matters were condensed and transformed into the 
Earth-Bhuta, comprising the majority of the so-called 
elements of chemistry. 

The Puranas, in their own fanciful way, conceive 
that, in the course of cosmic evolution, each succeeding 
Bhuta appeared within an outer envelope of its 
immediate predecessor, with a total mass (or volume ?) 
a tenth less than that of the latter. 
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n^ Had : i 

^Hirilcfi-Of^Klui I 

Tq;H> n ^. ? r.T: n 

JTTOt^ TTITimJ II 

^lokas 72, 81, and 82.) 
Examples of the different Bhutas :— 

1. Akd.sa. This is ubiquitous. 


2. Vayu. Various substances composed of di- 
Tanmatric atoms—kinds of Vdyu—must have 
been formed in the gaseous envelope, in the 
second stage of cosmic evolution, out of the 
proto-atoms of Aka^a; but they have either, 
suffered a fresh transformation into substances 
of a more complex atomic structure, or have 
dissipated into the mono-Tanmdtric Akasa, out 
of which they took their rise. The one familiar 
example now surviving is atmospheric air. 
Water-vapour (^n*?) is but water (Ap), and 

smoke, fumes, etc., but earth-particles in gaseous 
diffusion. 


3. Tejas. Various classes of Tejas-corpuscles — 
substances with tri-Tanmdtric atomic structure, 
^c. two grades subtler than the ordinary elements 
of chemistry (which are of a penta-Tanmatric 
structure)—are even. now known (inift 

First, there is fire, or the light and heat emitted by 
e urmng log of wood or lamp 
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Now it is important to note that the flame of a burning 
log of wood or of an oil-lamp is not pure Tejas, a 

pure mass of light-and-heat corpuscles. There is chemical 
union with Earth-particles (particles of the hard penta- 
Tanniatric substance) acted on by Energy ; and then the 
Tejas-corpuscles, light-and-heat particles which are latent 
(absorbed) therein, come forth as flame 

Sutra 110, 

Chap. V.). Then there is the light of the sun and the 
stars (f^^ which are flaming masses of 

molten viscous matters inr. ira ^ i f^ — 

^f^ipraiT 3 !i) or of molten earthy matters 
iHTtfti 

Sutra 13, Chap. HI.). There is also the lightning, which 
liberates a hind of Tejas latent in the acjueous particles 
and vapours, under the action of Energy, in the same 
way as an ordinary fire liberates the Tejas latent in the 
wood or other fuel. Next there are the stores of animal 
heat derived from the break-up of the nutritive material 
(^^). Lastly there comes the peculiar form of the 
Tejas Energy (radiant Energy) stored up in the metalli¬ 
ferous ores and igneous rocks which have been formed 
in the subterranean heat. Here earthy matters are 
mixed up, but the radiant Energy predominates in the 
composition of the metals — 

•HTiRHnq, Sutra 19, Chap. III.). Aniruddha, 
a late Sankhya commentator, notes in reference to 
“ igneous bodies ” that the greater part of their mass 
is derived from the Earth Bhuta, though the Tejas 
particles determine the peculiar chemical combination 
which produces them; and this must also be his view 
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of the compositioii of the metals (ini 
Sutra 112, Chap. V.). 

4. Ap. This viscous fluid of a tetra-Tanmatric 
structure has but one pure example, viz., watei’, 
though the various organic acids, the juices of 
fruits and the saps of plants, are supposed to be 
transformations of watery radicles combined with 
difierent kinds of earthy accretions. 

5. Lastly, the Earth Bhiita, the hard full-formed 
matter, with its penta-Tanmd,tric atoms, com¬ 
prises by far the majority of the so-called 
chemical elements. 


The question is, how does one and the same Bhiita, 
of the same formal structure, comprise different kinds 
of elements, with different atomic masses and different 
characteristic properties ? And the answer is not far to 
seek. The properties of a thing are only the energies 
that are manifested in the particular collocations of the 
three Curias—Mass, Energy, and Essence; and a tri- 
Tanmatric or a penta-Tanmatric atom, i.e. an atom 
composed of three or five kinds of Taniuiitras, may 
1 er rom another of the same class in respect of 
the number of constituent Tanmatras of any particular 
in , as a so of their collocation or grouping, and 
therefore in mass as well as in generic and specific 
characters. ^ 

The Sdukhya-Patanjala conceives the properties Cor 
energies) of substances to result from the groupina or 
the quanta of the Tanmdtras, or the Curias themselves, 
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and hence any radical differences in substances of the 
same Bhuta class must characterise their, atoms, 
though in an infra-sensible form. In the Nydya- 
Vaiseshika, on the other hand, the atoms of the same 
Bhiita class are alike in themselves, homogeneous; 
and the variety of substances comprehended under 
the same Bhhta is ascribed merely to the different 
arrangements or groupings of the atoms (^) and 
not of their components, for components they have 


none. 

As a typical and familiar instance of the variety 
of characteristic properties (or energies) that may result 
from variations in accompaniment or grouping, the 
Sahkhya-Pdtanjala points to the various kinds of fruit 
acids and juices, all originating from one and the same 
Bhiita (water) with different accretions of earthy matters 
(^f^sRTTT;). In the same way, though we. speak of only 
five classes of Tanm^tijas and atoms, the infinite variety 
of the world results from the infinitely varied collo¬ 
cations of the three original Gunas which underlie 
Tanmatra and atom alike. (^r^Tirenrot 

reporting the Sdhkhya 
view, Sutra 44, 

Pada III. Tiring: 

•—-Sutra 44, Pada IV. 


yjdti—ibid., Sutra 14, Pada III. -ih -wfg mnun- 

>n*ff— ibid., Sutra 14, Pada III.) 
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wvTJl gRit iinftiw ^nnmryirT: i 

(^nn^r^trfTi——on Karika 16.) 

If we take a unit of rudiment-matter (Bhiitadi) for 
the unit of mass (t/. the mass of an electron with a 
charge of motion, etc.), and represent the fii-st Tanmatra 
by ti such units, and if further t,, ts, t 4 , tg units of mass 
(Bhiitadi) be successively added at each accretion to 
form a fresh Tanmdtra, then the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Tanmdtras will respectively contain tj 4- t,, 

ti + tg + tg, ti-f-t 2 -|-t 3 -pt 4 , and ti + tz + ta + t^ + ts units 
of mass. 

Also the Vdyu-atom (bi-Tanmdtric system) will 
contain t, + (t^ -f t^), ie. 2ti + t, units of mass; the 
ejas-atom (tri-Tanmdtric system) will contain tj -f- 
(fi + t 2 )-f-(ti-f-t 2 -l-t 3 ), i.e. 3ti-t-2t2-ft3 units; the Ap- 
atom (tetra-Tanmdtric system) ti-j-(ti-|-t 2 ) 4 -(ti-ft 2 -f-t 3 ) 
+ (fi + tj -I- ts -1- t^), ie. 4ti + St, + 2t3 + t 4 units-; 
an the Earth-atom (penta-Tanmdtric system) tj -I- 

+1,) -f ..... -p ^ *'■* + ^'s)’ 5ti -f 4t2 -I- Sts 

+ 2 t 4 - 4 - tg units. 

If t units of mass be added to the first Tanmdtra to 

orm the atom of Akdsa, the latter will contain t, -I- t 
units of mass. 

In other woi-ds, the numbers representing the mass- 
units (Tamas) in the diflerent classes of atoms (gross 
fatter) will form an ascending series, viz. tj -t-1, 2ti +'ig, 

fci + 2t2 -I- ts, 4ti 4- Stj -f 2ts -f t 4 , and 5ti -f- 4t2 + 

•its -f 2t4 + tg. 

Now if a follower of the Sdnkhya-Pdtanjala were 
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asked to account for difFerences among Paramanus of 
the same Bhiita class, he would perhaps suppose tj to. 
vary from ai to A, t2 from to /Sj, ts from 03 to ^83, 
t4 from to / 3 t, and ts from aj to ySj. 

Therefore the mass-units contained in the Vayu- 
atoms of the different possible Vdyu substances would 
be represented by 2ai-ft, 2ai-Hl+t, 2ai-f2-ft,‘ 

.2^14-1, in A. P. with unity as common difference, 

there being 2(^i —aj) 4- 1 possible Vayu substances. 

The mass-units contained in the Tejas-atoms of the 
different possible,Tejas substances would be represented 

by the series 3034-2024-03^ 3oi4-2o2 4-03 4-l,.i.. 

3/3i 4-2^2 4-^3, increasing in A. P. by unity as common 
difference, there being 3()Qi-a3)4-2(y82-02)4-(/83-a3)4-1 
Tejas substances possible. 

The mass-units contained in the Ap-atoms of the' 
different possible Ap substances would form the series 

4 oi 4 - 3 o 2 -f- 203 4 - 04, 4 oi 4 - 3 o 2 -f 203 4 - 04 4 - 1 . 

4 / 3 i 4 - 3 A + 2/33 4 -/ 34 , there being 4 () 8 i-01)4-3(^2-02)4- 
2(/33 — 03) 4 - (^4 — 04) -f -1 Ap substances po.ssible. 

The mass-units contained in the Earth-atoms of 
the different possible Earth substances would form the 
series in A. P., 5oi4-4o2 4-3o3 4-2o4-f 05, 5oi4-4o24-3a3 

-t- 204 - 4 - 05 4 - 1 ,.5^1 -f- 4^0 -I- 3^3 -f 2^4 4 - ySs, there 

being 5 (^i — oj) 4 - 4(^2 — 02) 4 - 3(^3 - 03) 4- 2(/84 — a 4 ) 4 - 
(jSs —Os)-^! Earth substances possible. 

Size (iffTHurt).—As to size or volume, the Sahkhya 
accepts only two kinds—the infinitesimal, which is also 
without parts — rnr ^^n)? ond the non-infinitesimal, 
which consists of parts {f^ —wnuni). The latter varies 
from the excessively small (the so-called Anus, Tan- 
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matras, and Param^?ius) to the indefinitely great 
— e.g. Aka^a). v 

The GrUTzas alone are infinitesimal, with the exception 
of those ubiquitous ones that evolve into Akasa-atoms 
and Mind-stuflf and ’STVffrcjrnrr) ; all the rest of 

the evolved products (whether subtile or gross matter) 
are non-infinitesimal. 

Vijnana-bhikshu notes that all the Gunas (Reals) 
cannot be ubiquitous. If this were the case, that 
disturbance of equilibrium, that unequal aggregation 
with unequal stress and strain with wliich cosmic 
evolution begins, would be impossible. The Gu72as, 
which give rise to Aka-sa and Mind-stuff, must be held 
to be ubiquitous, and this will suffice for the ubiquity 
of Praknti. (h ^ ^ 

I c4i 15 )^<!( nl 

Pada jjj 

Chemical Analysis and Synthesis—Elements and 
Compounds. —What, theji, is the equivalent in the 
Sdhkhya-Patahjala of the distinction between a chemical 
element and a chemical compound, or is there none ? 
Did or did not this physical analysis and classi¬ 
fication of things lead on to a classification based 
on chemical analysis and chemical synthesis ? These 
are questions of singular interest, the answer to 
which will disclose some new points of view from 
which the ancient Hindu thinkers approached the 
problems. 

■^Sgregates (uy^i:) may, in regard to their structure, 
be divided into two classes : (1) those of which the 
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parts are in intimate union and fusion, being lost in 
the whole (’^gjiftrsT^w. and (2) mechanical 

aggregates, or collocations of distinct and independent 
parts 

A substance is an aggregate ol tne former kind, and 
may be divided into two classes : (1) the Bhiitas and 
their “ isomeric ” modifications (^, and 
and (2) chemical compounds 

Chemical compounds, again, may be subdivided into 
two classes: (l) those composed of atoms of the same 
Bhiita class, i.e. of difierent isomeric modifications of 
the same Bhuta, and (2) those composed of atoms 
of different Bhiita classes. In the first case, there 
is contact between “ isomeric ” atoms 
in the second case between heterogeneous atoms 
The first contact leads to intimate union 
H3Fm: T. 

: the isomeric atoms by a peculiar 
liberation of Energy —the action of similars 

on similars) are attracted towards one another, and 
being riveted, as it were, form the so-called material 
cause of the compound product. The 

second kind of contact (that between unlike atoms 
of heterogeneous Bhiitas) begins with a liberation of 
Energy (Tqfw), which breaks up each of the Bhiitas; 
and taking particles (or atoms) of ouc as nuclei or 
radicles, groups particles of the rest round these radicles 
in a comparatively free or unattached condition. In 
this case, one Bhiita, that which serves to furnish the 
radicles, not necessarily that which is numerically or 
quantitatively predominant, gets the name of material 

E 
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cause and the others, which by their 

collocation cause the liberation of Energy (omkW, ■w'iKW, 
or ftig wi), are called efficient causes 

onKarika 16). The illustrations 
given (viz. the Rasas as modifications of Ap, water, 
with Earth-accretions) show that this process applies 
not only to the Gu«as, but also to the Bhiitas. ('*r«iT 

on Karika 17. irs (kith wfq) K^KtKTi^TTKJrKi" 
KK W i «i ^, 'K wgrnfpTTi^—’SpH^'g On Sutra 112, Chap. V- 

Hi ri<*( l HTKTflHKKVTK 

KTvaS Ki fi g i — Pc i gr q fi r^, itkhkhthi i) 

Aniruddha goes so far as to hold that both “ isomeric 
and “ heterogenic ” combinations are real cases of consti¬ 
tutive contact. (^i Tw^ria br, e.ff. >ftfKairKTiitK?m«K>f^ 

on Sutra 113, Chap. V.). But in the later 
Sankhya-Patanjala the current teaching denied this 

(Sutra 102, Chap. V.), where fKsTTKfwg 
notes'—K? kI fHKSmrhlTKt ’Thn^TKc^ W ■^KfiErfk HKTifhlKKtVT^TK^* 


But besides these transformations of substance 
(TI^KR-KfcuTTK) by “ isomeric” or “heterogenic” process, 
ceaseless changes go on in the characters, the modality, 
and the states of substances—changes which are due to 
the unequal distribution of force (or of stress and strain 
—pressure) among the Gunas, which are in thernselve 
constant. (vWfKBJTirrKWIKfTKrrHTl *T ■J^TPKTKt-KKT KKU TIKT 

^ ^STWTTK KTT, KtOT ^iKSftJ ^ jiTKT 'KIHIK 

^ ’^fir—^fKrfHniKsfiT gmiKt —arnorr®!, 

Sutra IS, Pada III.) 
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Even as the same figure ‘ 1 ’ stands for a- hundred 
in the place of hundi^ed, for ten in the place of ten, and 
for a unit in the place of unit.” ^ 

Now the question is—in these mixed substances 
does the fusion take place by Paramanus or by larger 
masses (or lumps) ? Now a Paramanu is defined toTbe 
the smallest portion of any substance which exhibits 
the characteristic qualities of that substance; in other 
words, it stands for the smallest homogeneous portion 
of any substance. It is not without parts, and there- 


• *•••.• .i 

Ikireonclusivelj' proves that the decimal notation was familiar 
Lo the Hindus when the Vydsa-Bhashya was written, t.c.' centuries 
before the first appearance of the notation in the writings of the 
Arabs or the Greco-Syrian intermediaries. Vachaspati, who com¬ 
ments on the V yasa-Bhashya, composed his Nyaya-Suchi-Nibandha 
m i.e. Samvat 898 or 842 a.d. This cannot be 

Saka 898, for apart from the decisive use of TTPnr, which by this 
time had come to signify the Samvat era, Vachaspati’s commentator, 
Udayana, wrote the Lakshanavali in 6aka 906_ 

and Udayana, who wrote the Parisuddhi on the Tatparyyatika of 
Vachaspati, could not have been a contemporary of the latter as 
will also appear from the invocation to Sarasvati in the open’inn 
lines of the Parisuddhi. Vachaspati, then, preceded Udayana by 
142 years,^and must have been himself preceded by the author of 
the Vydsa-Bhashya by a longer interval still, for Vaclnispati 
ascribes the Bhashya to Veda-Vyasa himself (^-^- 31 1 %w wrq 

•STTW f^NTW). The internal evidence also points to the con¬ 
clusion that the Bhashya cannot have been composed later than 
the .sixth century—c/. the quotations from Panchadkha, VAr- 
shagaiiya, and the Shnshthi-Tantra-Sastra, without a .single 
referenco to Isvara-Krishna — which is decisive. I may add that 
I remember to have come across passages of a similar import in 
Buddhist and other writings of a still earlier date. 

E 2 
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fore not indivisible. It is subject to disintegration. 
In a Bbiita or its isomeric modification, the Paramdnu^ 
the smallest homogeneous component particle, is un¬ 
mixed, and therefore corresponds to the atom of modem 
chemistry. In a mixed substance 

whether it be an ‘‘ isomeric ” or a heterogenic compound, 
the qualities are due to the mixture, and therefore its 
Paramdnu (usually called Arambhaka Paramd7?u), the 
smallest homogeneous particle possessing its charac¬ 
teristic qualities, must result from the mixture of the 
Parama 72 us (in smaller or larger numbers as the case may 
be) of the component substances. In the Sankhya view, 
then, the Paramanu of a mixed substance (Arambhaka 
Parama/iu) corresponds to what we now call molecule. 

- 5 ^ j ^ 

—Sutra 52 , Pada III. HPgfHwrn H • 

\ —fwTHfirg, Sutra 88, Chap- V.) 

That the Paramdnus may form binary molecules 
(ar^^) in forming substances, is acknowledged by the 
Sdnkhyas, as will appear from Gau6/apada: inn 

I (ifNqr^, on Kdrikd 12 ). Even 
the Vai^reshikas, with their prejudice against poly' 
Bhautic” or ‘‘heterogenic’’ combination, acknowledge 
that in “ poly-Bhautic ” compounds the different Bhiita 
substances unite by their Paramd^^us (or atoms), though 
they rigidly insist that in such cases only one atom 
should be regarded as the “ radicle ” (<tmi«?ih or 
^*w) and the others as co-efficient causes (fVrftnnFTOT— 
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(in[TwmtjHT^—where Sridhara notes TqFwrr: 

and Udayana KiTHT^rt xrnronrt 
T^Tft57t). 

It was only in the mediaeval Sdhkhya-Pdtanjala 
that under the influence of the Nydya-Vai^eshika 
doctrine a radiail difference was conceived to exist 
between the structure (or constitution) of a molecule 
composed of ‘‘ isomeric ” atoms, and that of one com¬ 
posed of heterogeneous atoms.. In the former case 
there was believed to take place intimate union (wg)^ 
in the latter case only a grouping of comparatively 
free or loosely attached atoms round a radicle atom 
(^), with liberation of Energy or 

ftrw) and the setting up of unequal stress and strain 

At the same time it was of 
course admitted that this distinction does not apply 
to the forms of subtile matter (Tanmatra-^T^mw) 
which could unite in intimate fusion, whether hoino- 
pneous or heterogeneous. For example, the subtile 
body which is supposed to be the seat or 

vehicle of the conscious principle is aclaiowlcdged by 
Vijnaua-bhikshu to be penta-Bhautic in 

other words, all the five Tanmatras serve as material 
causes, though the gross body (the animal organism) 
is stated to be only a “ heterogenic ” compound with 
the Earth Bhiita as radicle or base. ^ 

—Sutras 11 and 12, Chap. HI. 

vmrfH >j?rTfiT Sutm 19 

Chap, in.) 
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But in the original Sduhliyu-Piltanjala it appears 
that the production of a new substance by mixture of 
unlike Bhiitas was conceded as freely as 

in the Vedanta, gjid was conceived as in nowise differing 
from the formation of a compound of atoms of the 
same Bhuta class. The Saiikhya analysis of all change 
into transformations of Energy due to collocations of 
unchanging Gunas, in other words the prevailing 
chemico-physical (or physical) point of view, naturally 
recoenises no distinction between collocations of 
“isomeric” and those of heterogeneous atoms. At 
bottom they are all collocations of the Gu77as. Even 
Vijhana-bhikshu, who, as one of the latest expounders 
of the Sahkhya-Patahjala, has been most affected by 
the Vaiaeshika prejudice against “ poly-Bhautic ” com¬ 
bination (f^RTifhnbibT), urges that the qualities of a 
compound substance are not necessarily the result of 
similar qualities in the component elements, 

g ^ rf finm: i) 

Elsewhere he explains that, so far from the vital activity 
being independent, it is originated and. ..maintained by 
the combined operation or fusion of the different sensory 
and motor reflexes of the living organism, and notes 
that the united operation of mixed (or miscellaneous) 
causes, where there is a fit collocation of matter, offers 
no difficulty to a follower of the Sankhya-Pjltanjala. 
( mriTO t iC g^w wfir 

’r^gi wnrt mfiRT—Sutra 32, Chap. II.) 

In the middle of the ninth century we find VAchaspati 
instancing some “ heterogenic ” or “ poly-Bhautic ” 
compasitions as typical examples of evolutionary change 
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(^rciiJiH) and unhesitatingly accepting the substantive 
character of the products. In the Kaumudi he describes 
the various acids and juices of fruits as modifications 
of the same original water in the presence of different 
kinds of earthy accretions. The process is peculiar. The 
water-particle (or atom) serves as a radicle or centre of 
a system, and the different kinds of the Earth-Bhuta 
centering round this as a nucleus become the seat of 
forces, which bring in the dbvelopment of new 
energies (and new qualities, e.g. tastes) in the water, 
(w vmrrei 

Td^4 z <*ma a i 

fqcii^Hri I ^ vrrftsw vnmTHnjnr: 

I—on Karika 16 .) Vachaspati 
also points out that different substances may be trans¬ 
formed into one and the same substance {c.g. the 
production of salt by the cow, the horse, the buffalo, 
and the elephant, thrown into the salt-factory of 
Sambara in Eajputana, or of the flame of a candle by 
the combination of wick, oil, and fire). (TffOTrl^^ 

TifcniTN: je: i ii^Trin 

Ti^t^TTOff on Pada TV., Sutra 14 .) 

Earlier still, i.e. not later than the sixth century, 
the Vyasa-Bhdshya, noting that inorganic matter, 
vegetable substances, and animal substances do not 
differ from one another essentially in respect of their 
potential energies and ultimate constituents, points 
out that various bi-Bhautic. chemical compounds of 
water and earth substances, in the shape of saps, acids, 
and juices, are found in plants in their different parts 
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III other 

words, bi-Bhautic compounds are here placed in the 
same category as compounds of substances of the 
same Bhuta class, for here the particles of. both the 
Bhiitas are regarded as forming the matter (material 
cause—of the smallest homogeneous portions 
of the compoimd substances. 

N.B .—^Vachaspati naturally interprets this to mean 
separate modifications of the two Bhutas. 

The view of the earlier Sahkhyas, that atoms of 
different Bhutas may ehemically combine to form 
molecules of compound substances as much as atoms 
of different modes of the same Bhuta, comes out clearly 
in Utpala’s brief reference to the Sdhkhya system in 
his commentary on Vardhamihira’s Vj’ihat Samhita. 
(w: »rTffiT i 

viUifia < ^ni: —Utpala, Chap. I-j 

Sloka 7.) 

Chemistry in; the Medical Schools of Ancient 

India. 

As a matter of fact, long before the fifth century, 
probably as early as the first century a.d., tlie pre¬ 
vailing schools of medicine and surgery which were 
based on the Sdukhya teaching with a methodology 
derived from the Nydya-Vaiseshika doctrine {cf. Charaka, 
6arira.sthana, Chap. I.; Vimdnasthdna, Chap. VIII.; also 
Susrufa, Sdrirasthdua, Chap. I.) had founded an elaborate 
theory of iuorganic and orgauie compounds, which 
equally admitted iso-Bhautic and hetero-Bhautic com- 
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binations. Like the Vedantists, Charaka held that 
each of the gross Bhiitas (Mahcibhutas) is a peculiar 
ultra-chemical compound of five original subtile Bhiitas. 
In this sense, every substance is penta-Bhautic, but for 
purposes of chemical analysis and synthesis, z.e. considered 
with reference to the Mahabhutas, all substances in 
their chemical constitution belong to one or other of 
the following classes: mono-Bbautic, bi-Bhautic, tri- 
Bhautic, tetra-Bhautie, and penta-Bhautic. Compounds 
of different Bhiitas, again, may combine to form more 
complex substances, and these in their turn higher 
compounds still, and so on in progressive transformation, 
as is more specially the case with organic substances 
and products. 

Physical Characters of the Bh'&tas .—The prevailing 
physical characters of the different Bhiitas and their 
isomeric modes are enumerated as follows:— 

Earth substances : Heavy, rough, hard, inert, dense, 

opaque, exciting the sense of 
smell. 

Ap substances: Liquid, viscous, cold, soft, 

slippery, fluid, exciting the 
sense of taste. 

Tejas substances: Hot, penetrative, subtle, light, 

dry, clear, rarefied, and 
luminous. 

Vdyu substances: Light, cold, dry, transparent, 

rarefied, impingent. 

Akdsa substances: Imponderable (or light), rarefied, 

elastic, capable of sound 
(vibrations). 
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Tnf^^irni •5;^- 

I ^^^|c^^|^||^4^qi^f;I I 

Charaka, Sdrirasthdna, Chap. XXVI.; compare Su^ruta, 
Sutrasthdna, Chap. XLI. 

Charaka points out that the primary qualities or 
specific physical characters of the five Bhutas are tactile 
qualities, i.e. sensible to touch, e.g. hardness (or rough- 
nes.s) for Earth, liquidity (or yielding to pressure) for 
Ap, impelling or moving force (pressure) for Vdyu, heat 
for Tejas, and vacuum (non-resistance, penetrability) 
for Akdsa. 


(Charaka, Sdrirasthdna, Chap. 1.) 
(Cy. the elaborate enumeration of physical characters 
quoted in Vijndna-bhikshu, Yoga-Vdrtika, Sutra 42, 
Pada I.; also Varavara's commentary on Tattva-traya, 
Achit-prakarawa.) 

The Mahubhutas—Mechanical Mixtures .—Susruta 
notes that each of the gross Bhutas (Mahdbhiitas) is 
l^nd mixed up with the other Bhutas— e.g., the Mahd- 
lita, Akdsa is the receptacle (or vehicle) of air, heat- 
and-light, and water vapour; the Mahabhuta Vdyu, of 
water vapour, light-and-heat, and even fine particles of 
earth held in suspension; the Mahdbhuta Tejas, of 
earth particles in the shape of smoke, and also water 
vapour. —Susruta, 

iirirasthdna, Chap. I. sQTW^ni \ 
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wiifti I ^*1 q i wl im ft i >—Dalvam on Su^ruta, 

loc. cit.) 

Mono-Bhautic Earth substances:—Charaka and. 
Susruta regard the following as Earth substances; 
gold, the five Lohas (sUver, copper, lead, iron, and 
tin) and their “ rust,” arsenic, orpiment, various mineral 
earths and salts, sand, precious stones. (Charaka, 
Sutrasthana, Chap. I.; cf. also Susruta, Siitrasthdna, 
Chap. 1. qif^: 

^ NTfq'tHa'Il^nraMn nc«i fa1r<;P h: I ^ 

— Dalva?ia on 

Susruta, loc. cit.) 

The salts include common salt, saltpetre, etc. Susruta 
mentions the alkalis,borax, natron, Yavakshdra (carbonate 
of potash), etc. The Audbhida salt, an intlorescence of 
the soil, stands for reh Hftur.^). 

Of these Earth substances some were known to 
be compounds, e.g. the chemical salts of the metals, 
collyrium, etc. Susruta describes, the preparation of 
the metallic salts. The leaves of the metals were 
pasted over with the salts, and then roasted ( ^hPi I, 
Chikitsasthana, Chap. X.). These metallic salts are 
therefore mono-Bhautic Earth compounds. Susruta 
also gives the preparation of mild and caustic alkalis 
(Sutrasthana, Chap. XL). 

Origin of precious stones.—Some hazarded the guess 
that the precious stones are rocks (or earths) meta¬ 
morphosed by natural process in the course of ages 
(Varahamihira—t 
Utpala notes—nun: <). 
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Ap substances, simple and compound :— 

Susruta, following Cbaraka, enumerates various 
classes of Ap substances (as follows: waters, 
acids, milks, curds, butters, oils (vegetable as well 
as animal), fats, honeys, molasses, alcoholic liquors, 
urines, etc. 

Pure Ap (Mahabhiita) is tasteless, and the six tastes 
are developed when the Mahdbhiita Ap enters into 
combination, mechanical or chemical, with other Mahd- 
bhiitas. Susruta notes that various kinds of Earths 
are dissolved in the waters of different localities, and. 
where the particles so dissolved are predominantly 
earthy, the water tastes acid or salt; where pre¬ 
dominantly watery, the resulting taste is sweet; where 
the Earth-particles are mixed up with Tejas, the water 
tastes pungent or bitter, etc. Such is the case with 
mechanical mixtures. In the case of bi-Bhautic or tri- 
Bhautic compounds Charaka mentions that substances 
with Mahdbhuta Ap predominating in their composition 
taste sweet; with Mahdbhiitas Earth and Tejas pre¬ 
dominating, acid; with Mahdbhutas Ap and Tejas 
predominating, salt; with Mahdbhutas Vdyu and Tejas 
predominating, pungent; with Mahdbhutas Vdyu and 
Akdi#a predominating, bitter; and with Mahdbhutas 
Vdyu and Earth predominating, astringent. (Charaka, 
Siitrasthdna, Chap. XXVL ; cf. Susruta, Siitrasthdna, 
Chap. XLII.) 

In fact, with the exception of Susruta’s waters, 
which are mechanical mixtures, or rather solutions, all 
these Ap substances are organic products, and, as such, 
penta-Bhautic, i.e. compounded of all the five Mahd- 
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bhiitas, and the particular “ taste ” which is developed 
depends on the relative proportion of the Mahdbhiitas 
and the predominance of one or more of them in the 
penta-Bhautic compound in question. 

Qualities of Compounds. —The isomeric modes of 
each Mahdbhiita have specific colours, tastes, etc., due to 
their structure, i.e. the arrangement of their atoms, and 
the physico-chemical characters of compounds, whether 
of the same or of diflferent Mahabhutas, result from the 
collocation in unequal proportion of the difierent forces 
latent in the atoms of the component substances. 
Charaka adds that the varied forma (textures) and 
colours of organic substances, whether vegetable .or 
animal, are derived in the same way. 


Su5ruta ignores Charaka’s distinction between 


Mahdbhuta and subtile Bhiita, and views every sub¬ 
stance as in reality penta-Bhautic, and it is only the 
relative predominance of a particular Bhuta w 
Bhutas in any substance- that determines its class. 

sp^fii ^ ^ WTTJt ^ vntN ^ i 

—Su.sruta, Sutrasthdna, Chap. XLI.) 

The Extant Charaka and Susruta—Succession of 
Medical Authorities. —The extant Charaka and SuCTuta, 
the sources of our present information regarding the 
progress of scientific knowledge in the medical schools 
of ancient India, are both redactions of original 
authorities. The extant Charaka is a redaction by 
Dridhabala of the genuine Charaka Samhitd, which was 
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itaelf a redaction by Charaka of the original work of 
Agnivesa, the disciple of Atreya Punarvasu as dis¬ 
tinguished from Krzshndtreya and Bhikshu Atreya, 
also well-known medical authorities. The extant 
Susruta is a redaction by Nagarjuna of an original 
work (Vj’iddha Susruta) by Susruta, the disciple of 
Dhanvantari. That Charaka preceded Su6ruta is 
almost certain. Ndgarjuna was probably earlier than 
Bn'dhabala. At any rate, Drfdhabala imported into 
Charaka much of the surgical knowledge which had till 
then been the traditional heritage of the Su^ruta 
school. And in the matter of the surgical treatment of 
certain diseases, the genuine Dridhabala is often as 
advanced as Susruta’s redacteur himself. The latter 
was probably identical with the alchemist Nagarjuna 
(Siddha Ndgarjuna), the metallurgist Nagarjuna (author 
of a treatise on metallurgy, Lohasastra), and the 
Buddhist Nagarjuna, author of the Madhyamika- 
sutravritti. Charaka and Susruta continued to receive 
additions after Dridhabala and Nagarjuna; and even 
after Vagbhaia, but the whole of the extant Charaka is 
probably much earlier than the commentator Chakraparti, 
and the whole of the extant Siisruta earlier than 
Dalvana, the commentator, and jMadhava, the author of 
Bugvinischaya. The extracts in Vagbha/a make it 
certain that the passages I have quoted or shall quote 
from the Sutrasthdna and Sarirasthana of Charaka and 
Susruta cannot be later than the sixth century of the 
Christian era. 

Preimration of Chemical Compounds. —The know¬ 
ledge of chemical compounds and of their preparation 
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continued to make progress in the Charaka and Su-sruta 
schools. The great metallurgist, Patanjali, in his 
treatise on Metallurgy gave elaborate directions 

for many metallurgic and chemical processes, especially 
the preparation of the metallic salts, alloys, and amal¬ 
gams, and the extraction, purification, and assaying of 
metals. Probably it was Patanjali who discovered the 
use of the mixtures called Vidas, which contained aqua 
regia or other mineral'acids in potentia. Unfortunately 
Patanjali’s magnum opus appears to have been lost, but 
extracts from it are frequently found in mediaeval works 
on Medicine and Rasdyana which leave no doubt as to 
its remarkable scientific value. The metallurgist Nagar- 
juna advanced the knowledge of chemical compounds 
by his preparations of mercury. The Harshacharita, in 
the seventh century, relates a fable concerning this 
Nagarjuna, and speaks of him as a friend and contem¬ 
porary of Satavahana. The relative priority of Patan¬ 
jali and Ndgdrjuna is a vexed question in the history 
of metallurgy. That Nagarjuna’s Lohasastra was earlier 
than the final redaction of Patanjali will appear from 
the following circumstances:—(1) Chakradatta in his 
summary of Nagarjuna mentions that the chemical 
process of testing pure iron must be repeated twice 
before it can be regarded as decisive, whereas Sivadasa 
Sen’s extract from Patanjali shows that the latter 
directed the process to be repeated seven times; 
(2) Patanjali in the Abhraka-vidhi (mica operation) 
adds mercury, which in this particular operation is 
wanting in NAgdrjuna’s recipe {cf. Chakradatta, and 
Patafijali as reported in the YogaratnAkara-samuch- 
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chaya); and (3) Ndgarjuna is quoted in the earlier 
compilations, Patanjali in the later. 

Chemical Industries .—Early in the sixth century, 
Vardhamihira in the V?7"hat Sa/?ihita gives several 
preparations of cements or powders called Vajra-lepa, 
“ cements strong as the thunderbolt ”; and there was 
ample use for these in the temple architecture of the 
Buddhist pei’iod, the remains of which bear testimony 
to the adamantine strength of these metal or rock 
cements. 

I Chapter LVI., Varahamihiraalso 

alludes to the experts in machinery ^**<^#*0 

and the professional experts in the composition of dyes 
and cosmetics Ch. XVI., also Ch. XV.). I 

would also refer to the interesting chapter on Perfumery 
(Ch. LXXVI.) where Vardhamihira gives various recipes 
for artificial imitations of natural flower-scents, as of the 
essence of Vakula, Utpala, Champaka, Atimuktaka, etc., 
arranges compound scents in a sort of scale according 
to the proportions of certain ground essences used m 
their preparation, and determines by the mathematical 
calculus of combination (^iFsitrenr) the number of 
variations of the different notes in this scale. To these 
classes of professional experts were due three of the 
great Indian discoveries in the chemical arts and manu¬ 
factures which enabled India to command for more than 
a thousand years the markets of the East as well as the 
West and secured to her an easy and universally 
recognised pre-eminence among the nations of the 
world in manufactures and exports : (1) the preparation 
of fast dyes for textile fabrics by the treatment of 
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natural dyes like Manjish/Aa with alum 

and other chemicals {e.g. sulphate of iron) 
also cow-dung (c/. the » eow-dung substitute,” Eoscoe); 
(2) the extraction of the principle of indigotin from 
the indigo plant by a process which, however crude, is 
essentially an anticipation of modern chemical methods ; 
and (3) the tempering of steel in a manner worthy of 
advanced metallurgy, a process to which the medieval 
world owed its Damascus swords. It was this applied 
chemistry much more than handicraft skill which gave 
India her premier position in the Middle Ages and 
earlier (indeed from Pliny to Tavernier) in exports 
and manufactures ; for in handicraft skill, as in 
design and workmanship, great as were her merits, 
India came to be surpassed by her disciples China and 
Japan. 

The Vasavadatta and the Dasakumara Charita in 
the sixth century allude to the preparation of a mass of 
fixed or coagulated mercury — 

a chemical powder, the inhalation of which 
would bring on deep sleep or stupor ; 

a chemically prepared stick or wick for producing light 
without fire ; and a powder 

which, like anaesthetic drugs or curare, paralyses sensory 
and motor organs* — 

—Darpajia). Vr/nda {circa 950 a.d.) 

notices the preparation of sulphide of mercury iwiNir^), 

^ This last interpretation is doubtful; but in any case the 
familiar use of a technical term of alchemistry like Stambhana- 
churuam (fixation-powder) shows that already in the sixth century 
this branch of knowledge was widely cultivated. 

F 
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composed of one part of sulphur and half its weight of 
mercury ; and also of cuprous sulphide (ncifTfiTH). Cha- 
krapaui {circa 1050 a.d.) mentions the preparation of 
the black sulphide of mercury “ by taking equal parts 
of mercury and sulphur.” 

The Rasaruava {circa 1200 a.d.) notices the colours 
of metallic flames, probably after Patanjali— e.g. copper 
gives blue flame; tiu, pigeon-coloured; lead, pale; 
iron, tawny ; blue vitriol, red. It may be noted that 
the Rasaruava regards mercury as a penta-Bhautic 
substance. 

The Rasaratna-.samuchchaya divides the mineral 
kingdom (Earth substances, simple and compound) into 
the following classes: (1) The eight Rasas; mica, 
pyrites, bitumen, blue vitriol, calamine, etc. (2) T be 
eight Uparasas (u.seful in operations of mercury): 
sulphur, red oclire, green vitriol, alum, orpiment, realgar, 
collyrium, and medicinal earth, to which may be 
added the eight Sadhara??a Ra.sas, sal-ammoniac, cow'rie, 
cinnabar, rock vermilion, etc. (3) The gems diamond, 
emerald, sapphire, cat’s-eye, .sun-stone, moon-stone, 
pearl, etc. (4) The metals gold, silver, iron, coppei, 
lead, tin, and the alloys brass and bcll-iiictal. Other 
Earth substances are six salts, three alkalis, mineral 
earths, and several poisons. 

Chemical Compositions a.nd Decompositions — Jifetal- 
luryic Processes . — In these writings * we frequently 


From Patanjali’s and Ntlgarjuna’s Loba^astra (rirm‘300—500 
t) downwards — (practically everything material in the enii- 
Iteration that follows was discovered by the end of the sixth 
century a.d.). 
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come across instances of chemical composition and 
decomposition by processcsi more or less crude, of 
calcination, distillation, sublimation, steaming, fixa¬ 
tion, etc. giftmur, etc.), 

e.g. the preparation of pcrchloridc of mercury by taking 
common salt and mercury 

; of sulphide of mercury (ff^) by taking 
sulphur and mercury; of Sindura fi-om lead 

Amarakosha, sixth century a.d.) ; of the 
medicinal compounds Svarnasindiira and Rasasindiira 
with mercury, sulphur, and gold, where gold may have 
been fancied to influence the resulting eompound in 
some mysterious way, either as a “dynamic” or as a 
catalytic ; also the extraction by chemical decomposi¬ 
tion of mercury from sulphide of mercury (f^) • of 
copper from sulphate of copper (^, by heating 

this Bubstauce with one-fourth of its weight of 
borax (Kasaratna-samuchchaya,-c/’. Bhdvaprakdsa, ^ 

g irmbung <13^); of zinc smg) from 

calamine ; of copper from pyrites (mf^, etc. 
(though the golden pyrites were supposed to be a 
scmi-metal of gold, containing some gold along with 
the essence of copper); the purification of mercury by 
repeated distillation from lead and tin with which it 
was wont to be adulterated in the market. The various 
raetallurgic processes described are—extraction, puri¬ 
fication, killing (formation of oxides, chlorides, and 
oxy-chlorides for the most part), calcination, incinera¬ 
tion, powdering, solution, distillation, precipitation, 
rinsing (or washing), drying, steaming, melting, casting! 
filing, etc., to all which each of the known minerals 

p 2 
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was successfully subjected by the use of apparatus aad 
reagents and the application of heat in di 
measures and methods which, 

if often crude, especially from the absence of inde¬ 
pendent and isolated mineral acids, were yet in sevei 
instances remarkably simple and effective, and which, 
after all, by the use of various Vhias potentially con¬ 
taining mineral acids (aqua regia, sulphuiic acid, hy 
chloric acid, etc.), virtually accomplished the practica 
ends kept in view. To these vrere added severa 
special processes for mercury fixation), bringing 

up the number of mercurial operations to nineteen. 

It may be noted that the mixtures called Vidas, 
which potentially contained dilute mineral acids, wer 
regularly employed not only in killing the meta 
(forming their oxides and chlorides), but what is o 
fundamental importance—for purposes of chemical de 
composition of metallic salts, etc., and the extraction 
and purification of metals. 

Organic Compounds .—Organic compounds are either 
vegetable or animal substances (^n^ »xip Ijxx)- 
molasses, the fermented liquors, the saps and juices o 
plants, fruit acids, vegetable ashes and alkalis, together 
with the tissues of plants, are vegetable compounds 
^). Honey, milk, curd, butter, fat, bile, 
urine, and other excreta, together with the organs and 
tissues of animals, are animal substances. GharakS’ 
notices vegetable as well as animal oils. The viscous 
(oily) substances are classed under four heads butters, 
oils, fats, and marrows WTTT 

^a-lt may be either mineral or vegetable salt. 
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Su5ruta divides poisons into two classes—vegetable 
and animal, but several poisons expressly termed mineral 
poisons (Hijurw) are included in the first class. 

All organic substances, whether animal or vegetable, 
are penta-Bhautic, being compounded of greater or less 
proportions of the five Mahabhiitas. 

Taking the human body, Charaka finds that the 
foetus is composed of sixteen organic substances, viz. 
four composing the sperm-cell which comes from the 
male ; four composing the germ-cell which comes from 
the female'; fom* added by the transformation of the 
nutritive material; and finally, four kinds of subtile 
matter, which together form the vehicle of the conscious 
principle. As to the four organic substances which 
compose the sperm-cell, or the other four which compose 
the germ-cell, it is not clear whether in Charaka’s view 
they are also in their turn compounded of less complex 
organic substances, or whether their constituent elements 
are inorganic penta-Bhautic compounds. 

The tissues that appear in the course of develop¬ 
ment of the f&tus are further transformations (higher 
compounds) of these foetal substances. All the com¬ 
ponent substances of the body are penta-Bhautic com¬ 
pounds, though sometimes they e assigned to the 
particular Bhiitas which predomina in their composi¬ 
tion, e.g. bile to Tejas, lymph, chyle, blood, fat, urine, 
sweat, and other secretions to Ap, and skin, flesh, bones, 
nails, etc., to Earth.' i—ipini 

et seq. —Charaka, Sarirasthdna, Chap. II., vide also 
Charaka, Sdrirasthdna, Chap. VII., cf. Gangadhara’s 
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Jalpakalpataru. finr 

^ "N * Cv . 

Tnro rnr:^^ i cfjT?r^l{ winrrm 

^ Cn. ' 

I 5ltW H I ^ I <* I Cf. 

Charaka, Sarirasthana, Chaj). IV., ^fnpn^^sfq 
H^Wiff^cEm: i) 

Formation of Molecular (Qualities in Chemical Com- 
pounds. —The Charaka school, which we have seen w’as 
an oft'shoot of the Saukhya {cj. Charaka, Vimanasthaiia, 
Chap. VIIT., jrm ^rf^: n^rrsfi^: w^i mirr^^afii), 

supplemented the above account of inorganic and 
organic compounds with a characteristically Saukhya 
explanation of the formation of molecular qualities by 
chemical combination. In Charaka’s view, the colours, 
tastes, etc., of the molecules of chemical compounds 
result from the collocation in unequal proportion and 
unstable equilibrium of the different forces latent in 
the atoms (Parama?ms) themselves. TUTHt 

I—Charaka.) 

Chemistry of Colours.- —As an interesting exarajile 
of the Way iu which a follower of Charaka would 
account for the colours of chemical compounds, I may 
note the explanation given by the late Gahgadhara 
aviraja Kaviratna in the Jalpakalpataru, a com¬ 
mentary on the Charaka-Sa?tthita, published at Calcutta 
i869, picmising that the Kaviraja’s view is pure and 
genuine Charaka doctrine. Gaugadhara begins with a 
simple statement. The qualities of the atom, he writes, 
tend to produce similar qualities in the molecule. A 
molecular quality is therefore the result of the conjunc¬ 
tion or opposition, as the case may be, of the atomic 
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tendencies. When, for example, the five Bhutas 
combine to produce an organic compound (the human 
body), Tejas, Ap, and Earth tend to produce red, white, 
and Idack respectively, but in the body (compound 
substance) the yellow colour may happen to be pro¬ 
duced us the result of these tendencies in that particular 
proportion and collocation. The point to note hero is 
that the molecule forms a fresh collocation, redistributes 
the Mass and Energy, and sets up new forces in the 
sy.stem, which coming into play modify the potencies 
(or tendencies) in the component atoms, and thus 
determine the resultant. This is elaborated into a 
curious but complete theory of the colours of chemical 
compounds. 

The colours (and other qualities) of a simple sub¬ 
stance (an isomeric mode of any Bhiita) are the result 
of the potencies lodged in that particular collocation 
of hlass. Energy, and Essence. Now when two such 
substances unite, their colours, etc., tend to be pro¬ 
duced, but the combination brings on a fresh distribu¬ 
tion of Energy, Mass, and Essence, and the forces thus 
set free may powerfully modify or even extinguish the 
separate tendencies or potencies of the component 
simple substances. For example, when we prepare a 
collyrium by mixing equal parts of sulphur and mercury 
(the black sulphide of mercury) wo hnd the resulting 
compound black. To explain this it has to be remem¬ 
bered that each of the substances (sulphur and mercury) 
contains Sattva (Essence), Kajas (Energy.) and Tamas 
(Mass) in different proportions, and that predominant 
Tamas (Inertia, Mass) always produces black, predomi- 
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nant Sattva (Essence) white, ^nd predominant Rajas 
(Energy) red. *No>v in the black sulphide of mercury 
the white of the mercury tends to produce white, and 
the yellow of the sulphur yellow, and if these ten¬ 
dencies were not obstructed the result vrould be a 
mixed colour. But, in the particular collocation in 
question, the Tamas of the mercury becomes intensive 
(rT^hi^), and the black of the now intensive Tamas 
extinguishes the white in the uncompounded mercury, 
which was due to prevailing Sattva, as well as the 
yellow of the uncompounded sulphur, which was due 
to the combined operation of white-producing Sattva 
and red-producing Rajas. Again, when, with proper 
apparatus and by the application of heat, we combine 


mercury and sulphur to, produce the red sulphide of 
mercury, the resulting colour is explained by the fact 
that in this new collocation the Rajas (Energy)— 
probably of the mercury, though Gahgadhara does not 
specify—becomes intensive (ifteu), and extinguishing 
both the white-producing Sattva of the mercury and 
t e yellow-producing Sattva-Rajas of the sulphur, 
imparts a red colour to the compound. In these cases, 
w also in the formation of red by mixing powdered 
tumene with lime. i.e. whenever a new Lour is 

the be explained by 

tendp ^ extinction of the uncompounded 

dencies (or potencies) by the forces set free in the 

eZr "bore the 

from ,1, eompound is a n.ixed colour resulting 

oo the colours of the combining substances, e.g., when 
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sulphide of mercury and calcined tin are mixed, the 
resulting colour is evidently a mixed one (Pdtala, 
pink), which is easily explained by the colours of 
the component elements (the red of the sulphide 
of mercury and the white of Ihe calcined tin); in 
the same way, in a mechanical aggregate, as in a 
piece of cloth, the colour is white where the threads 
are white. 

'OTrNNTun: -asrii 

i w ahi>n oF^sgy't- 

mm: t^ipunriuTTO^i f^r>fVHT ^hih i 

T:si:H^jhfTr9^ 

wrtrhi^^ ^uq qti^ q^ 

^t?H5qqiTMnqTr»qqTO q^ r^jiq qfjjHi 
naimH Tsnq^lfq^ Tl'l^q ^^annhqtfqTKl- , 

qn:^?:i^l>n^q!^q^ltiq^qH ^ ^ i Tqlqlfti^- 

5m?T»t ^ 1 f%1'^qtqsfii 

^ ^qq qqi— 

ig 7 i? 5 tf^q^^ q«qT?q^ qqfir qx?^, h q irq 
q^ipqmuq ^fhF^i q ^iqifq qiqw» i 

(Jalpakalpataru, Sutrasthana of Charaka, pp. 198-200 ; 
edition published by Bhubanachaudra Basak, Calcutta, 
Sa/?ivadaratuakara Press, Samvat 1925.) T his is 
quite in a line with Charaka’s explanation of the 
tastes of chemical compounds which has been already 
noticed. 
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Pariudma-vdda versus Aramb/ui-vdda. —Cliariilca’s 
view of the formation of a new quality or a neAV 
substance is based on the Saukhya teaching as to the 
conservation and transformation of Energy, and brings 
chemical synthesis in a line with evolutionary change 
(^fOTTH). On this view, a new substance may arise by 
spontaneous or isomeric change, i.e. by the interplay 
of Energies within the system of any given substance, 
in the absence of any action from without. New 
qualities like new substances are only readjustments 
of the old, and continual changes are going on b}' 
spontaneous disintegration and recombination. OpiJosed 
to this evolutional view of chemical synthesis is the 
Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrine of Arambha-vada, according 
to which no change of substance or quality, no efiect, in 
short, can take phice except by the action of one 
component clement (substance or quality) on auother. 
A binary molecule, for example, cannot possess any 
“ specific quality ” of a kind not represented 

m each of the two component atoms. ' In the cosmic 
process no atom can exist free and uncombined with 
- another at(mi, and every “ specific quality ” in a 
substance can Ijc ultimately analysed into the union of 
t"o specific qualities” of the same class in two 
ultimate particles which cannot be further divided A. 
single colour, smell, or taste in a single particle, until it 
can link itself on to auother .specific (quality of its own 
class m a second particle, cannot characterise any 
substance formed b'y the union of these particles as 
material causes. Hence an Earth-atom cannot unite 
with an Ap-at<mi to form a new substance of which 
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both the particles must be equally regarded as material 
causes. At any ‘ rate, such a compound, if effected, 
would be smell-less, as of the two constituent atoms only 
one, viz. the Earth-atom, possesses smell. A compound 
of Earth and Vdyu would be smell-less, colourless, and^ 
tasteless, and so on. The Nyaya-Vaiseshika does not 
deny that there may be compounds of different Bhiitas, 
nor does it deny the causal operation of specific qualities 
as efficient or energising (dynamic) causes 

but it refuses to place these compounds on 
the same footing as compounds of isomeric modes of 
the same Bhuta; and it accepts the “ material ” 
causality in such cases of only one of the Bhiitas, 
regarding the others as co-efficients 

The earlier Silukhyas including the medical schools 
of ancient India brushed all this aside as a distinction 
without a difference. The Veddntists, as we shaU 
presently see, flouted this doctrine of Arambha-vilda. 
The Jainas, in opposing this Vaiseshika view of atomic 
combination, hit upon a solution of the problem of 
chemical affinity. Others, again, found out a vui 
media. They held, as we learn from the reports of 
Udyotakara in the Nyaya-vtlrtika, and of Vachaspati 
Misra in the Tatparyyatika, that a molecule of the 
structure EA (one atom of Earth and one of Ap) 
would exhibit some variety of colour and taste resultimv 
from the joint action of the atoms and of their several 
colours and tastes. But as in the combination EA only 
the Earth-atom possesses smell, and the Ap-atom is 
smell-less, and as moreover no quality in a compound 
substance can result except from the joint action of the 
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similar (potential) qualities of at least two component 
elements, it follows that a molecule of the structure EA 
would not manifest the energy of smell potentially 
contained in the Earth-atom. Hence, admitting the 
combination EA for a smell-less compound, the upholders 
of this view would suppose a molecule of the type E 2 A 
{i.e. two atoms of Earth and one of Ap) to explain 
any bi-Bhautic compound of Earth and Ap (like the 
plant saps and fruit juices) which exhibits smell in 
addition to the peeuliarities of colour and taste. Cf. 
Vachaspati’s comment on Udyotakara’s refutation of 
this view:— 


Wfq VTf^WTW- 

Measures of Time and Space-Size of Atoms.— The 
Siddhdnta-Siromani gives the following measures of 
Time® 


30 Kshanus (^) = 1 day, 30 KashifAas = 1 Kala, 

2 GhatikAs = 1 Kshana, 18 Nimeshas = 1 Kash^/ui, 

0 a As — 1 Ghatika, 30 Tatparas = 1 Nimesha, 
and 100 Truds = 1 Tatpara.' 

This makes a Trud of time equal to of a 

second, which is nearly the measure of the Paramarau of 

Vishnu Purana {vide BhAskara’s 
oiaahanta-Siroma? 2 i—oFT^^rRTaiTi;). 

The above measures were in use among the astro¬ 
nomers, but the physicists computed according to the 
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following table given both in Udayana’s Kiraw^vali 
and Sridbara’s Nydya-Kandali:— 

30 Mubiirtas = 1 day (24 hours), 

30 Kalas = 1 Muhurta, 2 Lavas = 1 Nimesha, 

30 K4sh#/ids = 1 Kala, 2 Kshanas = 1 

18 Nimeshas = 1 KdshMd, 

^TfT 'in: • 

fti^n5;w55T ^ h i 

(Udayana, K.irawdvali>) 

This makes 1 Ksha??a of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika equal 
to of a second. The Nyaya assumes that the unit 
of physical change (or the time occupied by any single 
antecedent step in a causal series before the succeeding 
step is ushered in) is equal to a Kshaua (or of a 
second). The astronomers were familiar with far smaller 
measures of time. The astronomical Truii of time 
•measures about the thirty-four-thousandth part of a 
second. This is of special value in determining the 
exact character of Bhdskara’s claim to be regarded as 
the precursor of Newton in the discovery of the principle 
of the Differential Calculus, as well as in its application 
to astronomical problems and computations. This claim, 
as I proceed to show, is absolutely established; it is 
indeed far stronger than Archimedes’ to the conception 
of a rudimentary process of Integration. Bhaskara, in 
computing the “ instantaneous motion ” ’^w) 

of a planet, compares its successive positions, and regards 
its motion as constant during the interval (which of 
course cannot Be greater than a Truii of time, though 
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it may be indefinitely less). This TAtkalika motion is 
no other than the differential of the planet’s longitude, 
and B^pudeva Sastri claims that both the conception of 
the instantaneous motion and the method of deUrmining 
it plainly show that Bhhskara was acquainted with the 
principle of the Differential Calculus. On the data 
before him, Mr. Spottiswoode remarlcs that Bapudcva 
Sdstri “overstates the case.” BhAskara “makes no 
allusion to one of the most essential features of the 
Differential Calculus, viz. the infinitesimal magnitude 

O 

of the intervals of time and space therein employed. 
Nor indeed is anything specifically said about the fact 
that the method is an approximate one.” “With all 
these reservations,” IVIi’. Spottiswoode continues, “ it 
must be admitted that the formula he establishes and 
the method of establishing it bear .a strong analogy 
to the corresponding process in modern mathematical 
astronomy” (viz., the determination of the differential 
of the planets longitude by no means the first step in 
transcendental analysis or in its application to astro¬ 
nomy). And Mr. Spottiswoode concludes by stating 
that mathematicians in Europe will be surprised to 
leam of the existence of such a process in the acre of 
Bhaskara {area 1150 A.a —born 1114 a. d.). Mr. Spottis- 
woodc’s second objection, that Bhaskara does not specifi¬ 
cally state that the method of the Calculus is only 
approximative, cannot be taken seriously. The con¬ 
ception of limit and the computation of errors cirme 
late in the history of the Calculi of Fluxions and 
Infinitesimals. For the rest, Bhaskara introduces his 
computation expressly as a “ correction ” of Brahma- 
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gupta’s rough siiuplification. The first objection (viz. 
that Bhaskara makes no allusion to the infinitesimal 
magnitude of the intervals of space and time employed) 
would he more to the point if it were well founded.' 
But it is not, and Mr. Spottiswoode’s error was due to 
the insufficiency of the data supplied to him. As a 
matter of fact, even Bhaskara’s unit, the Trufi of time 
(or Paraniauu), is exceedingly small, as the very name 
implies, being about one thirty-four-thousandth of a 
second of time. And in the passage in which Bhaskara 
describes the process, he distinguishes between Sthiila- 
gati and Siikshma-gati (velocity roughly measured, and 
measured accurately, i.e. by reference to indefinitely 
small quantities; for Siikshma, as we have seen, has 
always a reference to the Anu, the indefinitely small); 
indeed, he expressly mentions that the Sthiila-gati 
takes only Sthiila-killa (finite time) into consideration, 
and that the determination of the Tatkaliki-gati 
(Siikshma-gati) must have reference to the moment 
(iifir^inq^), which is an indefinitely small quantity of 
time, being, of course, smaller than his unit, the Trufi. 

( Cf. nfn: . 

wnT^%W7 hwt firftmT'vut i inn 

H ?T:wTfif<nin?T: ^ 

I nfTT^ur wit h 

isii ; — nothing can be clearer 


^ Ifc is an error to suppose that infinitesimals are indispensable 
to the Calculus, but T am here speaking of the earlier Calculi, 
and not of the modern developments which have made the Calculus 
independent of infinitesimals. My claim on behalf of Bhaskara is 
limited to the historically earlier imperfect form of the Calculus. 
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ttan this conception of “ momentary ” motion.—Bhas- 
kara, Siddhanta-Siroma^ii, Ganitadhyaya, Gatisphutipra- 
karana; cf. also m H wn ibid. ; cf. also 

Golddhyaya, Tdtkaliki-karana-vdsana-prakara?ia, where 
Bhaskara points out that the mode of computing adopted 
by the Acharyya (Brahmagupta) is a rough simplifica¬ 
tion. The idea of resolved components of motion was 
familiar to the astronomers {cf. 554 

^ nfw: I ibid.). I may add en 
pa.'isant that Bhaskara’s formula for the computation of 
a table of sines also implies his use of the principle 
of the Differential Calculus. 

Measures of Weight and Capacity. —The Amarakosha 
mentions measures of three kinds—weight, length, and 
capacity 

The Krishnala (Gunja, Eaktikd, the black-and-red 
berry of the shrub Ahrus Precatorius) was employed 
as a natural measure of weight. Eighty Kjvshnala 
berries on the average weigh 105 grains Troy, and this 
must be taken as the basis of our computation, though 
in current practice eighty K7’<sh?2alas are taken to be 
equivalent to 210 grains. One Krishnala was supposed 
to Weigh as much as three medium-sized barley seeds 
(w»»(<«), one of the latter as much as six white mustard 
seeds one white mustard as much as three 

Rdji mustard seeds one of these seeds as 

much as three Likshas, and one Liksha a.s much as 
eight Bajas or Trasarenus. 

We now come to conventional measures. One gold 
Mdshd was the weight of five Kr-fshnalas of gold, one 
Suvarna or Told weighed as much as sixteen Mdshds, 
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and one Pala as much as four Suvarnas or Tolas. A 
Pala of gold therefore weighs 320 Kr« 8 h? 2 aias (Mann, 
Cliap. \ III.; Vish-nu, Chap. IV.; and Yajnavalkya, 
Chap. I.). 

A Masha of gold therefore would weigh 6-]^ grains ; 
a 1 old, 105 grains (in current practice it weighs nearly 
double, as I have stated); and a Pala, 420 grains 
Troy. 

The measures for silver were the following;— 
1 silver Masha = 2 Krishnalas, 1 Dharana =16 gilver 
Mashas, and 1 Pala =10 Dhara?ias. A Pala of silver 
would therefore weigh 320 Kr/shimlas. In other words, 
the Pala was a fixed measure of weight, and was equal 
to about 420 grains Troy, or double this if we take 
the Kr^slmala of current practice. 

A Pala, which equals 320 K?vshjjalas, waa sub¬ 
divided by 4, 16, and 5 successively for gold, and by 
10, 16, and 2 successively for silver. A Suvar? 2 a (or 
Told) of gold corresponds roughly to a Dhara?ia of 
silver, and a gold hidshd to a silver Masha, but the 
sizes (or volumes) are not the same, and we must not 
therefore conclude that gold was supposed to be heavier 
than silver in the proportion of 5 to 2. 

We find that 1296 Trasarejzus equal one Krj'sluiala. 
A Trasarmiu, as a measure of weight, therefore, is the 
equivalent of -c/th of grain Troy, or double this 
according to current measures. 

But the Trasare^iu of physics is a different con¬ 
ception. It stands for the minimum visibile, i.e., as 
the physicists define it, that w’hich is just discernible 
as a glancing particle in the slanting beams of the 
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morning (or ftfteruoon) sun coming into a dark room 
through a chink or oi’ifice of a window. This is a 
measure of size (or rather stimulus limen). 

Measures of Capacity. —Here the standard was 
furnished hy the Kudava (•^S'-i), a vessel described 
as 3 Angulis long, 4 Aiigulis broad, and 1^ Auguli 
deep, with a cubical capacity of 13^- cubical Angulis. 
4 Kudavas = 1 Prastha, 4 Prasthas = 1 AcMaka, 

4 AcZ/<akas=l Dro'/ia, and 4 Dro?2as = l Khari or Bhara. 

24 Angulis make 1 Hasta, culjit, which may be 
taken to be 18 or 19 inches. A Kudava was divided 
into 4 Palas, and there can be no doubt that originally 
water of the weight of 4 Palas was found to be actually 
contained in a vessel of the cubical capacity of a 
Kudava. If we take the ancient cubit to have 
been 19 inches, the Kudava would contain nearly 
4 Palas of distilled water at 30° Centigrade. On a 
cubit of 18 inches, the Kudava would contain about 
3V- Palas. 

The Kudava in current medical practice is supposed 
to represent a cubical vessel, each side being 4 Angulis. 
This would give a capacity of 27 cubic inches, if 
take the modern cubit of 18 inches. The Kavirdjas 
taae a Kudava to contain 8 Palas of water, and as 
1 Pala = 320 Krishnalas, and 80 KWshjzalas are now 
taken to be ecjual to 210 grains Troy, a ve.ssel of a 
capacity of 27 cubic inches is accoi’dingly supposed to 
contain about G,720 grains Troy—which is not very 
wide of the mark, being about 1 '3 per cent, short for 
distilled water at 86° Fahrenheit or 30° Centigrade. 

Size of the Minimum Visibile; Size of an Atom.- —The 
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supposed thickness of the just-discemible mote in the 
sunbeam (called a Paramarm in Technology, Silpa- 
sastra, and a Trasarenu in Natural Philosophy) follows 
directly from Varahamihii’a’s table:—8 Paramanus 
make 1 Rajas (orEatharenu,— cf. the Manasara), 8 Rajas 
make 1 Valagra (filament of hair), 8 Valagras make 
1 Liksha, 8 Likshas make 1 Yiika, 8 Yiikas make 1 Yava, 

8 Yavas (the Manasara has 4) make 1 Anguli (superior), 
24 Aiigulis make 1 Hasta (cubit, lesser cubit, 18 inches). 
The thickness of the minimum visibile (the finest per¬ 
ceptible mote in the slanting sunbeam) is therefore 
taken to be 3.2"®*, or of fiQ inch. The volume 

of • a spherical Trasarenu (or Paramanu of the Silpa- 
.sastra) would therefore be -J. 17.3®.2 of a cubic inch. 
It may be here noted that such a Trasarenu is supposed 
in the medical schools to contain 30 chemical atoms 
(Paramanus of Natural Philosophy), according to 
one estimate, or 60 according to another. The 
size of an atom must then have been conceived 
to" be less tlmn 77.3. 5"\2”® of a cubic inch.' 

^ 

—Varahamihira, V>-jhatsa?nhita, Chap. LVIL, 
Sloka 2. 3Tic5U«n;iiK Tsfi mfiff 

inpt irfs wsTOiHUH— ibid,, Sloka 1. — Cf. Utpala, 

wmf » iwniinrt ra inmNrtl Twint 

• Cf «dso M<Ml4«fH0 

The magnitude of a Paramanu is called Pdrimdndalya 
(tnfcHHff^i) in the Nyaya-Vaiseshika, the name suggest- 

1 Curiously enough, this is fairly comparabVs (in order of 
magnitude) yith the three latest determinations of the size of the 
hydrogen atom! 

0 2 . 
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ing that the Paramartus were conceived to be spherical 
in shape. The Nyaya-Vaiveshika calls a Paramanu a 
mere point with infinitesimal dimensions, i.c. less than 
any assignable fraction of any finite quantum ; but in 
the Saukhya-Pataiijala, a Paramauu, though indefinitely 
small, had still assignable dimen.sions, licing divisible 
into Tanmatras, which were themselves integrations of 
Bhiitadi. The diameter of a spherical Paramauu must 
have been conceived to be less than 3.2""'’ of an inch 
{i.e. less than the conventional Paranuuiu with which 
linear measures begin), and the volume of a Parama«n 
would, therefore, in accordance with Bhaskara’s formula, 
be smaller than |. 7 r. 3 ^. 2 ~®-’ or of a cubic inch, 

where v = The Tanmatras were conceived as 

smaller still. 

That* these were conventional nic^asures arbitrarily 
& Burned goes without question, for of course the 
Hindus had no physical data for a mathematical 
calculation of these minute quantities. A Valagra 
(hair-tip, or finest filament of hair), for example, 
taken to be 3.2~‘^ ot an inch thick, i.e. less than one 
five-thousandth fraction of an inch in thickne.ss; and a 
fibril of the networks of Dhamani or Nadi (nerve) that 
the pores of the skin (papillse ? 

Suiruta) was supposed to be about a thou.sandth 
part of the finest hair in thickness, or of the 
mimniian visibile, and, therefore, about 3.10“® 2"*^ 
an inch thick (cf. 

I^anchad ) ; but it is evident that these measures were 
arbitraril fixed upon, instead of being arrived at by 
calculation, or actual measurement. Indeed, Charaka 
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expressly states that the number of Siras and Dhamanis 
in the body (three million fifty-six thousand nine 
hundred) is only a conjectural estimate nt 

—Sarirasthana, Chap. VII.). 

My account of the chemistry of the Sahkhya- 
Patahjala, and of the affiliated Yoga and medical 
schools, has anticipated in several points the views of 
the Vedanta and the Nyaya-Vaweshika. The chemical 
facts, processes, and apparatus are indeed common to 
all the schools. In the following account of the 
chemistry of the schools other than the Saukhya- 
Patanjala, I will confine myself to the theory of the 
subject, and even of this I will attempt only the 
briefest outline. 

The Vedantic View. 

The Veddntists believe Mdyd to be the “ material 
cause” (•sqr^TH^iTO) of the world. The power of 
Maya is the power to realise the unreal—to impart 
practical Keality or mediate existence to that which 
does not and cannot possess absolute Reality or self- 
. existence, hlaya is at once real and unreal, while the 
Brahma (Self) is absolute Reality, absolute Intelligence, 
and absolute Bliss. The world evolves out of Maya 
(«iHiniftt[rTu), so that Maya in the Vedanta replaces the 
Prakrit! of the Saukhya. But Maya, and by implica¬ 
tion the world, originate out of Brahma, not by a 
process of evolution (qftjffw), but of Vivarta (self- 
alienation). The self-alienation of the Absolute, acting 
through IMiiyA, produces in the beginning Akd^a— 
one, infinite, ubiquitous, imponderable, inert, and all- 
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pervasive. The world thus begun goes on evolving, 
in increasing complexity. The other Sukshma Bhiitas, 
classes of subtile matter, evolve from Aka.s'a in an 
ascending linear order—Akasa giving off Vayu, Vayu 
giving off Tejas, Tejas giving off Ap, and Ap giving oft 
Earth. Aktlsa (one, infinite, all-pervasive) has the 
capacity of sound. Vayu (subtile gaseous matter) 
emanates from the universal Akib'a, and is instinct with 
the potential of mechanical energy (impact, pressure) 

—Vidvanmanoranjini). Tejas (subtile radiant matter) 
emanates from Vayu, and contains in ‘potentia the 
energy of light and heat. Ap (subtile viscous matter) 
is the transformation of Tejas, and is instinct with the 
energy that stimulates the nerve of taste, and lastly, 
Earth (subtile hard matter), which is the transformation 
of Ap, possesses the latent energy of smell. 

But the subtile rudiments of matter must be com¬ 
pounded in various ways to give rise to the gross 
constituent matter of the world These forms of gross 
matter fire called Mahabluitas. There are five kinds of 
Mahabhuta (gross matter) corresponding to the five 
Siikshma Bhutas (subtile matter), and the process by 
which a IMahabhiita is produced from the Siikshma 
Bhutas is called Panchikarana (quintuplication). All 
the five Sukshma Bhutas are present as ingredients, 
though in difterent proportions, in each Mahabhiita. 

The Mahabhuta Earth, gross Earth-matter, is com¬ 
posed of four parts of subtile Earth-matter and one 
part each of the other forms of subtile matter. The 
Mahibhuta Vayu is composed of four parts of subtile 
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gaseous matter and one part each of the other forms of 
subtile matter. And similarly with other Mahabhiitas. 

Hence if ak, v, t, ap, e, represent the five forms of 
subtile matter (Akasa, - Vayu, Tejas, Ap, and Earth), 
and AK, V, T, AP, E, stand for the corresponding 
Mahabhiitas, we may represent the constitution of the 
Mahabhutas as follows :— 

AK = ak'i (vi. tj. api. Cj), aki being the radicle. 

V = V 4 (aki. t,. api. Cl), V 4 being the radicle. 

T = ti (aki. Vi. api. Ci), t* being the radicle. 

AP = api (akj. Vj. tj. Ci), np« Ijcing the radicle. 

E = Cl (aki. Vj. ti. api), Cj being the radicle. 

In forms of gross or compounded pratter the poten¬ 
tial energies (or qualities) become actualised. The 
Mahabhiita Akara manifests sound; Vayu, sound and 
mechanical energy; Tejas, sound, mechanical energy, 
and heat-light; Ap, the energy of the taste-stimulus in 
addition; and finally. Earth, the energy of the smell- 
stimulus added to the forcijoinir. 

The Panchadasi characterises the difterent IMaha- 
bhiitas by their typical sounds; c.</., Aka&i by the echo 
(hollow booming sound); Vayu (air) by a silhlant sound, 
hissing, susurration (imitative symbol, Visi)'; Tejas (fire) 
by a puffing (or roaring) sound (imitative symbol, Bhu- 
gubhugu); Ap (water) by a liquid sound (imitative 
symbol, Culu-culu, gurgle, plash-plash, glut-glut); and 
finally. Earth by a splitting or rattling sound, a crack 
or a thud (symbol, Kad-kada). (Chap. 11 . Bhutaviveka, 
fciloka 3, Panchadasi. Cf. also Jayanta, Manjari.) 

Others hold that Akasa (ether) never enters as a 
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component part, and is always one and indivisible. In 
this view the four Mahdbhiifcas—Vayu, Tejas, Ap, and 
Earth—alone are supposed to be compounded, and by a 
process which may be called quaternion (</. the Neo- 
Platonist quaternion):— 

V = V3 (ti. api. ei). 

T = ts (vj. api. e,). 

AP = aps (vj. tj. Cj). 

E = 63 (vi. tj. apj. 


These compound forms, as before, are supposed to 
exercise their specific energies actively. Otlicrs again 
hold that the Mahabhutas Tejas, Ap, and Earth alone 
are compounaed hy a process named Trivr/t-karana 
(triplication). Thus T- (ap,. e,), AP = am (t,. c,), 

E = Cj (t,. api). 

The Suksliina Bhiitas are forms of homogeneous and 
continuous matter, without any atomicity of structure ; 
the Mahabhutas are composite; but even these are 
re^^arded as continuous, and Avithout any atomic .struc¬ 
ture. The Vedanta speaks of A/?u (Param;'i/ 7 n) not as 
an u tiniatc indivisible discrete constituent (d matter, 
u as t le smallest couccjvablc quantum or measure of 
• !• ^‘'hkhya doctrine the atomic structure 

‘'•ccepted. TheGu/?as are supposed to be 
d bounded and in<lefiuitcly small in size 
the Gu„.s giving riee i„ Afci« „n,l Manae. 
me 1 are unlimited ; and hence the Tanmatras 

ana lararaanus must be conceived to have a discrete 
structure. 

As I have already noted in my account of the 
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genesis of Tanmatras and Parama?jns, various schools 
of Vedantists the E... ' lujists and the followei-s 
of Nimbarka) combined, in the orthodox fashion of the 
Smritis and the Purauas, the Vedantic theosophy with 
the Saukhya cosmology, especially as regards Prakriti 
and the order of creation and dissolution. For example, 
the Vedanta-kaustubhaprabha, fortifying itself with 
texts from the Vish?iu Pursuia and the Subala and 
Gopala Upanishads, contends that, at the cosmic disso¬ 
lution (Pralaya), each Mahalihiita merges into the one 
that preceded it in the order of creation liy first 
disintegrating into its own projjer Taiimatric form 
and that the Mahabhuta Akasa merges into 
the original Tanmatras, which then lapse into Bluitadi, 
the super - subtile rudiment : matter, proto-matter 
(Chap. II., Pada III., Sutra 14). 

Parimma — Evolutionary Procet^s. — When the 
Mahabhutas are once formed, the dili’ereiit kinds of 
substance are derived from them by the evolutionary 
process ^ called Pavinama (tifrJnm, transformation). 
jMatter is constantly undergoing change of state. The 
effect is only the cause in a new collocation 
<*i«(»l). Change is of two kind ; _ 

(1) Change by a spontaneous process, without 
external iuHuence, including isomeric change 
^frow). The Vediiutists believe in spontaneous dis¬ 
integration and reintegration. Action from without, 
impressed force ah extra, is not, jwee the Naiyayikas, 
always a condition of change of .state (whether of rest 
or of motion); nor is it necessary that more than one 
substance should combine to generate another substance 
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or variety of substance {e.g. tbe formation of curds 
from milk, of ice from water, etc.). All this is directed 
against the Nyaya doctrine (Arambhavada). 

(2) Change due to combination with other sub¬ 
stances Such combination may produce_ 

{a) a compound substance possessing like qualities with 
the constituents (^mrsnaWh^'crf^), or {h) unlike com¬ 
pounds with new qualities, “ heteropathic effects ” 
-Any new quality thus evolved through 
(chemical) combination is called Sa?/diata-bhuta-dharma 
(^ciMTnn^), e.g. tlie intoxicating power of the fermented 
rice and molasses, which does not exist in the in¬ 
gredients taken separately (jrsrffsrrfTt 

Y5^^)- This Sambhuyakriya 
^^tr) corresponds to chemical combination, and the 
Vedantists, like the Saiikhyas, explain this only as the 
evolution of the latent Energy (^ 3 !, in ^ 

new collocation But, unlike the 

mediseval SAhkhya, the Vedanta freely recognises the 
combination of heterogeneous Bhutas. Thus Earth, 
Ap, Tejas, and Vayu freely combine in different pro¬ 
portions and groupings to produce the variety of 
.substances in the world. For example, the animal 
organism is a compound of all the five Bhiitas 

If is not rrierely the concomitant or efficient 
causes that may be heterogeneous tq the material cause, 
fts the Naiydyikas contend, but several heterogeneous 
substances (or Bhutas) may unite as “ material causes ” 
to produce a new substance. 

The Vedantists resolve all activity—physical, vital, 
as well as psychical—into modes of motion, subtile 
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cosmic motion —^afikara; gnft: 

—unii^ ^ ^ 

lUH^ —Sankara); but they give a separate 

substantive existence to the agents, the vital principle 
(Hmr), and the mind (nh:), though these are also 
evolutionary transformations of the Siikshma Bhiitas 
(forms of subtile matter). What is common to the 
Nydya, the Vedanta,-and the Sdhkhya is that £!onscious- 
or Intelligence {’§tn»i) transcends Matter; but the 
Naiyayikas, as pluralists, hold that vital and psychical 
activities are also immaterial and cannot be resolved 
into motion (xjft^qr^). The Vedantists resolve these 
activities into subtile motion, but ascribe them to a 
substantive quasi-material Life Principle and Mind, the 
all-mirroring Intelligence (^iu*i) alone being immaterial 
and 'transcendent; and the Saukhyas accept the sub¬ 
stantive existence of the Mind Principle (hh:) as derived 
. co-ordinately with the Siikshma Bhiitas or Tanmdtras 
from individualised Prak?’iti (Ahaiikara), but resolve 
Life into a mere resultant activity of the bodily organs, 
viz. the organs of sense and movement and the psychic 
principle (hh:). 

: — f3VT jq: i 

ir I 

^ TTStl ’Slfq TTOT I (Ic[ThT 

fltNTNfq -SKTTqHlrfiUlfw: 

I ’snrenraKTffinn wsnfH 
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^ 5 ^ I H ^ ’?rraiT 5 T« WR*H^i« 3 fT*ni- 

^mTfiT I ’WH 3 ''}q!TTrH I ^qi^qifq 

I q^IHl s^riTTHt M^IWohR^ 

fTOititTMI'rf I flHIIrf TJT^>^tI<*fqfiT I 

—^A^idvanmanoraujini. 

H H fH^HTifWHfff fjpnTi • 

^wqrfqqrTT^ ^ WHHnnqj^wwT: h qfTW^tfrf^q^ s^fir 
■^HqjTf^trqrq i niftt ’sttotk ffTT'ftsftcT i 

^raqwrTT^Hvqwn?^ i ^-qiTHrTHH h •5^^ 

^i^HJiwiri I ;jq ’^iHqiKWRirqftnW ^fiT ^ ^ 


^srm^^tPTHTr^; I fT^ H -5;^ fqwr?q^qniTt ‘^firni htht*®- 

^PTHJW I ?T^ airnTT TfftjTjim I 

®T^rqf^ ^fjT t— Sankara, Sariraka - Bhashya, Sutra 7, 

Pada ID,, Adhydya 2. 


The Atomic Theory of the Buddhists. 

Tlic Buddhists recognise four essentials of matter, 
viz. extension (with hardness), cohesion (with fluidity), 
heat, and pressure (with motion), and four sensibles, 
VIZ. colour, taste, smell, and touch {ride Dhamma- 
saiigani, Attha-.sdlini, etc.). 

Tije kitci ^ aibhdshikas hold that the Vayu-atoms 
aic touch-seusibles, having impact or pressure for 
leii characteristic property, and by aggregation 
oim tile element Vdyu; the Tejas-atoms are colour- 
and-touch-sensibles, liaving heat for their character¬ 
istic, and by aggregation form the Tejas Bhuta; the 
Ap-atoms arc taste-colour-and-touch-sensibles .with a 
characteristic viscosity, and form the Ap-element liy 
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aggregation; and finally, tlie Earth-atoms are smell- 
taste-colour-and-touch-sensibles possessing a character¬ 
istic dryness or roughness and by their aggre¬ 

gation form the Earth-element. The Bhiitas thus 
originated combine to form aggregates, which are 
classed as inorganic suKstances, organisms, and organs. 

^P<rJi'TK»n'rR: 

—also gHi Pq ). 


The Atomic Theory of the Jainas. 

Of the nine categories of the Jainas, that of Ajiva 
(the not-soul or non-Ego) consists of five entities, four 
of which arc immaterial (^), vij;. nierit, demerit, 
space and time, and the fifth, material (^, posses 3 in<^ 
figure). The last is called Pudgala {:\Iatter), and this 
alone is the vehicle of Energy, which is essentially kinetic, 
i.e. of the nature of motion. Everything in the world 
of not-soul (the non-Ego) is cither an entity (^^q) or a 
change of state in an entity Pudgala (Matter) 

and its changes of state (xj^), whether of the nature 
of subtile motion (nfri^) or of evolution (tfiwn), must 
furnish the iikynical as opposed to the metaphysical 
basis of all our explanations of Nature. Pudgala 
(Matter) exists in two forms—Anu (atom) and Skandha 
(aggregate). The Jainas begin with an absolutely 
homogeneous mass of Pudgalas, which by differentiation 
(>»^) breaks np into several kinds of atoms qualita¬ 
tively determined, and by differentiation, integration, 
and differentiation in the integrated (wmirnt^, 

—Ufiaasvati, Chap. V., Sutra 26), forms aggre- 
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gates (Skfindhas). An Ann has no parts, no beginning, 
middle, or end. An Ann is not only infinitesimal, but 
also eternal and nltimate. A Skandha may vary from 
a binary aggregate (si^) to an infinitum 
A binary Skandha is an aggregate of two Anus (atoms), 
a tertiary Skandha is formed by the addition of an 
atom (Atiu) to the binary ( 21 ^), and so on ad infinitum. 
The ascending grades are (1) what can be numbered 
(^^), ( 2 ) indefinitely large (3) infinity of the 

first order (4) infinity of the second order 

and so on. 

General Properties of Matter .—The specific charac¬ 
ters of the Pudgalas (Matter) are of two kinds, 
(1) those which are fonnd in atoms as well as in 
aggregates, and (2) those which are found only in 
aggregates. Qualities of touch, taste, smell, and colour 
come under the first head. The original Pudgalas 
being homogeneous and indeterminate, all sensible 
qualities, including the infra-sensible qualities of atoms, 
are the result of evolution (x fiV^ i n ). Every atom thus 
evolved possesses an infra-sensible (or potential) taste, 
smell, and colour (one kind of each), and two infra- 
sensible tactile qualities, e.g. a certain degree of 
roughness or smoothness (or dryness and moistness ?) 
and of heat or cold. Earth-atoms, Ap-atoms, etc., are 
but differentiations of the originally homogeneous 
Pudgalas. The tactile qualities (^, fSarnr, 
appear first, but qualities of taste, smell, and colour are 
involved in the possession of tactile qualities. An 
aggregate (Skandha), whether binary, tertiary, or of a 
higher order, possesses (in addition to touch, taste. 
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smell, and colour) the following physical characters: 
(1) sound, (2) atomic linking, or mutual attraction and 
repulsion of atoms, (3) dimension, small or great, 
(4) figure, (5) divisibility, (6) opacity and casting of 
shadows, and (7) radiant heat-and-light. 

Sensible Qualities .—^Tactile qualities are of the 
following kinds: hardness or softness, heaviness or 
lightness (degrees of pressure), heat or cold, and 
roughness or smoothness (or di-yness and viscosity?). 
Of these the atoms (A?ius) possess only temperature 
and degrees of roughness or smoothness, but all the 
four kinds of tactile qualities in different degrees and 
combinations characterise aggregates of matter from 
the binary molecule upwards. The Jainas appear to 
have thought that gravity was developed in molecules 
as the result of atomic linking. Simple tastes are of 
five kinds—bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and sweet. 
Salt is supposed by some to be resolvable into sweet, 
while others consider it as a compound taste. Smells 
are either pleasant or unpleasant. Mallishena notes 
some elementary varieties of unpleasant smell, e.g. the 
smell of asafoetida, ordure, etc. The simple colours arc 
jive—black, blue, red, yellow, and white. Sounds may 
be classed as loud or faint, bass (thick) or treble 
(hollow), clang, or articulate speech. 

The most remarkable contribution of the Jainas to 
the atomic theory relates to their analysis of atomic 
linking, or the mutual attraction (or repulsion) of atoms 
in the formation of molecules. The question is raised 
in Umasvati’s Jaina Sutras (circa a.d. 40?)—what 
constitutes ^omic linking ? Is mere contact (or 
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juxtapositiou) of atoms sufficient to cause liukiug ? No 
distinction is here made between the forces that bind 
together ’’atoms of the same Bhiita and the chemical 
a^ity of one Bhiita to another. The Jainas hold that 
the different classes of elementary substances (Bluitas) 
are all evolved from the same primordial atoms. The 
intra-atomic forces which lead to the formation of 
chemiad compounds do not therefore differ in kind 
from those that explain the original linking of atoms to 
form molecules. 

Mere juxtaposition (^>i) is insufficient; llnknuj ot 
atoms or molecules must follow before a compound can 
be produced. The linking takes place under different 
coc'^’^tions. Ordinarily speaking, one particle of matter 
must be negative and the other positive 
; the two particles must have two peculiar 
opposite qualities, roughness and smoothness 

or dryness and viscosity ?), to make the linking 
possible. But no linking takes place where the 
qualities, though opposed, are very defective, or feeble 
(inriuairr). We have seen that, ordinarily speaking, two 
homogeneous particles, i.e. both positive or both 
negative, do not unite. This is the case where the 
opposed qualities are equal in intensity. But if the 
strength or intensity of the one is twice as great as 
that of the other, or exceeds that proportion, then even 
similar particles may be attracted towards each other. 
In every case change of state in both the particles is 
supposed to be the result of this linking, and the 
physical characters of the aggregate depend on the 
nature of this linking. When particles of equal 
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intensity (negative and positive) modify each other 
there is mutual action; in cases of unequal intensity 
the higher intensity transforms the. lower, it being 
apparently thought that an influence proceeds from the 
higher to the lower. All changes in the qualities of 
atoms depend on this linking. A crude theory, this, 
of chemical combinatiou, very crude but immensely 
suggestive, and possibly based on lie observed electrifi¬ 
cation of smooth and rough su ces as the result of 
rubbing. The interpretation of 5^ and ftuv as dry 
and viscous must be rejected in this connection as 
untenable. The Tattvarthadhigama. of Umasvati, which 
expounds the theory, most probably dates back to the 
first half of the first century a.d. 

Cf. Uraasviiti-Tattvarthj'idhigama, Chap. V.:_ 

' (f^fK 1 ulfirt 

q rHu ift: I 1 nnifi: 1 1 

j|iT5fisFftru: rartj: ^ ^ 

cAPiert; Tfhi: ^ 1 

iiiit 3]fyrd ^nn i vurni: 1 "3^ 

^ I tithto: i g^i tmi^aW f 

I «r«rT 1 5 SmTT^«j- 

Tipisuff I ?HmnS(fn^ 1 s^ht 3 t*inn^%ir^: 1 

H ibninf^ii' ihftJTOT-^i^ uvnh i 

^ I ^1^31 Hfir iNtn wshi fltmff 1 f^- 

H 
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«^fii I inru^pins^TTOt h 

rtir«f I »T?rirT inn^T^^rr^^iHi ■Ps^vrHt ^^»!i •*>“i ^ 

HTcftfiT I ^ ^ ' ’ST^raiiT « 

HI jpjrwTi^ JTfSfiTHt I ?TfK ?rprfHt ^ h ’ 

j^jjj ll P^jjUf q ^ 

r°<.*)W • ^maiH I ^ ^ ' 

■?nmr MiH Pm ir^^rnit =r^T • ’sr^tan i s^ 

ofi i f^j^i i in t Tf grMcfci r^^JJ ^! n Ht w^!}iHt apat vnmii 
f^jprrnrfvarfta’^iwi \ f^n^irraTvanruH?! ’ 

<;^ i rt'> r' i !nfi j<* 'al^ ^anjsnftlFat h Ham i ■^rrr? armina ^'’va 
a f q ^ ' ^ fa? amfraar: irg arr^fta^arafrafn ^fa i aramia i 
^amcjCwa i g a; i quig raiti ^ i ‘aar^r ^Wa aamiaat^ara^ ^ 
q ri. aiia i aafa ^ i Taia i a^a aaifv^ arfcarrm^ • 

BHauig i aa^jjjit aftanaatr nafa i arfvasaurT • 


The Nyaya-Vaiseshika Chemical Theory : a Brief 

Summary. 

I must content myself here with a brief and rapid 
sketch of the chemistry of the NyAya-Vaiseshika, which | 
I shall elaborate in connection with the mechanics an 
physics of the ancient Hindus in a separate paper. 

The relation of the specific characters of molecules 
(and higher aggregates) to the original atomic qualities ^ 
is reduced in the Nydya-Vai.seshika to the following j 
canons ; (a) <*iiSqi!} • (i‘) Hara^TTat^reahi: ■5®*^ | 

Tcm;: h r^^ i rila^ q V n: (here ^ is used in a narrow tech¬ 
nical sense, so as to exclude the quasi-(-ompouof 
substances); (c) 
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i No separate explasatioa is 
Decessary, as tlie canons are enil)0(^e(l in tlie following 
exposition. 

Theory of Atomic Combination .—^Atoms are eternal, 
ultimate, indivisible, and infinitesimal. 

The four kinds of Atoms are Earth, Ap, Tejas, and 
Vayu atoms, possessed of characteristic mass, numerical 
unit, weight, fluidity (or its opposite), viscosity (or its 
opposite), velocity (or quantity of impressed motion— 
Vega) ; also characteristic potential colour, taste, smell, 
or touch, 
of heat ( 

Aka^a has 

inert (fHftw*i), being posited only as the substratum'of 
sound, which is supposed to travel wave-like in the 
manifesting medium or vehicle of Vayu (air). Only 
the other four Bhutas unite (or disunite) in atomic 
or molecular forms. The orthodox view is that the 
presence of Earth-atoms is necessary whenever chemical 
transformation under the operation of heat (quiisrhuiftt) 
takes place. 

Atoms^ civnnot exist in an uiicombined state in 
creation (Sivaditya, Sapta-padarthi, vide commentary), 
where, however, it is noted that still atmospheric air is 
believed to be monatomic in structure, i.e. to consist of 
masses of atoms in a loose uncombincd state (ftiriinRTjg 

The atoms may combine in one or other of the 
following ways:— 

I. One Earth-atom, by an original tendency, unites 
with another to form a binary molecule (ar^). In 

H 2 


not produced liy the chemical operation 
no atomic structure (frc^n^TI^d^iv 
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thfi same way binary molecules of the other Bhiitas 
are formed. The atoms are possessed of an inherent 
Parispanda (rotary or vibratory motion), and when 
they unite in pairs, so long as there is no chemical 
o'peration under the action of heat-corpuscles, the original 
qualities of the atoms produce homogeneous qualities in 
the binary molecules. 

The question as to the existence of a triad, a tetrad, 
a pentad, etc., of atoms is one of the moot points of 
the Nyaya-Vai.seshika. The orthodox view is that the 
primordial infinitesimal particles (atoms) start with an 
ince.s.sant vibratory motion 

Raghunatha Siromavii; 

^TirarHii, Udayana, Kusumanjali) and an inherent impulse 
that drives them to unite in pairs—a sort of “ mono¬ 
valency,” as it were, exhausted with the formation of 
a binary molecule. The binary molecules now combine 
by threes, fours, fives, etc., to form larger aggregates 
as well as the variety of elementary sub.stances, the 
particular collocation in any case being not only deter¬ 
mined by phy.sical causes, but also serving to satisfy 
the ends of tlie. moral law in creation (w^, ^P^)- 
(2Py*%fWTTTwnr ftnwt, i M g g rq fqaH : i cir^f^ 

f3f*TTTT«m ^nr xrafHftnr 

I ci«n Km w w 

'sJKTimnfr mimK i ^t - ^gKi irnn ntHrmnl nfir: i—Sridhara, 
Nyaya-Kandali, i Cf. Vachaspati’s report, 

Bhdmati, Chap. II., Pada II., Sutra 2. mji ^ riH!)<* KTTNK 
STbi*IH iHtrruciiimi^i) Pra.sa3tapd.da appears to have 
originated this view (qiHUU 4 iJn«iig —KTrrwm^^' 

—Pra-sastapada, «irtaiiarH*Mio*(,) ; but that another 
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view was also mauiumied li. li^iWfeiNesirifck Scii<^i is 
evident from the brief summary of Kajzada’s system 
given in Utpala’s commentary on the Wihatsa?nhita, 
and this indeed also follows from Sridhara’s admissions 
in the Kandali. On this view, also, atoms have an 
inherent tendency to unite; but some unite in pairs, 
others in triads, others in tetrads, etc. This may 
happen in two ways—either by the atoms falling into 
groups of threes, fours, etc., direct, or by the successive 
addition of one atom to each preceding aggregate. 

A triad (Tryauuka), then, holds together three 
atoms (Avius), not three binary molecules (Dvyauukas), 
as on the orthodox hypothesis. SimilaTl}'^ with tetrads, 
pentads, etc. 

I't^I —Utpala, Chap. I., Sloka 7 ; cf. also 
Sridhara’s admission, 

innfq ftn 

Sankara seems to speak of two binary molecules in the 
Vaiseshika as forming a tetrad (^fu ^ 

Sariraka-Bhashya, Chap. II., Pada XX., Sutra 2, where 
the Bhamati gives a forced interpretation). 

In Pra^astapada’s view, these binary molecules are 
grouped by threes, fours, fives, etc. 
to form dillerent isomeric modifications. The variety 
ol I'jarth substances is due to diflerences in tlie 
arrangements of the molecules {e.g. their greater or 
less density, and, above all, their grouping or col¬ 
location, which account for the 

.specific characteis (•3i9T«lifii) manifested by these 
isomeric substances, ht 
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^nnnfii?r?rft^iTT i — Prasastapdda, 

I ^sirii3i««!,ii\^ h r^ir^jc^rfit m.*iuRif(rg ’.-iMoiiiM- 

^r^inniTrr^ ^ ’hit ^ ^nMiir«n 

I —Sriilhara, Kandali, ibid. 


fipqTiiT f^Ticfrron^pffrftiwfiTfii i. ’srf^^r^tjTffPHran^ 



i—U dayana, Kira? 2 avali, ibid. 


These original differences in molecular grouping, 
leading to distinctions of genera and species, however 
mechanically or physically explained, come also under the 
operation of moral and metaphysical causes tfro), 

*.«. of ideal ends in the moral government of the 
Universe, which are superimposed upon the physical 
order, but which do not come vidthin the scope of 
Natural Philosophy. An elementary suhstance thus 
produced by primary atomic combination may, however, 
suffer qualitative change under the influence of heat 
The process is as follows :—(l) The impact 
of heat-corpuscles decomposes the binary (tertiary, or 
quaternary) molecules into homogeneous atoms pos- . 
sessing only the generic characters of the Bhuta 
concerned, (2) the impacts of heat-particles continue, 
and transform the characters of the atoms, determining 
them all in the same way; (3) the heat-particles 
continue to impinge, and reunite the atoms so tians- 
formed to form binary (or other) molecules, in different 
orders or aiiangements, which account for the specific 
characters or qualities finally produced. The Vaiseshika 
holds that there is decomposition into homogeneous 
atoms, transformation of atomic qualities, and° finally 
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re-combination, all under tlie influence of heat 
The Nyaya, on the other hand, thinks that the molecules^ 
and larger aggregates assume the new characters under 
the influence of heat without decomposition into homo¬ 
geneous atoms or change of atomic characters 

J 

^f>TqnrnT ^ ^ Tj^rarr^H^ ^rnni 

f^v«Trift^ f^vrprr: f^vrrinn^ •5;actTT:»T^^ftnfw^: • 

^ 'srrarf^^ ’sifu 

iTaiWTK^ ■’iiiJlIRlFsrg Xir«y HI Ml 

MrHli^^og ^ l q |^^9t^ ^9 f ^ ^>f5nT ^ i (Jayauta, Nyayamailjari, 
MrRriat RimTi^.) This is the Vaiseshika A^ew, but Jayanta 
himself inclines to the opposite vieAv: Tr^fa^froixi'^ 
'*iZT?'. A!nT»TT(T^ 

I I ihld. The Nyaya 

A^eAV ; ^ 

^ tTftl^tAJIrit«iyiHr|l Vi I »fl Ml rTiRT ‘•RPTTjft 

c o \ o d ^ 

ijnfcrftyRrr^ frnr^ ^ttht i 

3 I —IJdyotakara, Chap. III., 

Ahnika 1, Sutra 4. 


II. Chenucal Ciynibtnufioii — 

Choinieal combination takes place either between two or 
more substances wliit h are isomeric modifications oi the 
same Bhiita, or between substances which are modes of 
ditferent Bhutas. 
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A. Mono-Bhautic CoTnpounds ,— The simplest com¬ 
pounds are mono-Bhautic compounds, i.e. com¬ 
pounds of different substances which are isomeric 
modes of the same Bhiita. 


{a) Mono-Bhautic compounds of the first order. 
Under the impact or impulse ('srfHTrnr or 
of heat-corpuscles, the substances 
in chemical contact HTfiTt) break 

up into their atoms. These atoms are 
homogeneous, possessing only the original 
physical and chemical characters of the 
Bhuta concerned. As the specific dif¬ 
ferences between isomeric substances arise 
from the arrangement or collocation of 
the atoms, the substances lose their 
distinctive marks on decomposition into 
the latter, (h ’g ffrara 

Udyotakara, Chap. HI., Ahnika 1, Sutra 4. 


Sn'dhara, NyAya-Kandali, ntwlftT- 
i) Under the continued impact (or, 
lieat-particlcs 

Jayanta), 

these atoms take on new characters. It 
is heat, and heat alone, that can cause 
this transformation of the colours, tastes, 
smells, etc., in these original Bhuta- 
atom.s What particular colours, tastes, 
smells, or physical characters will be 
produced in the atoms depends (l) on the 
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colours, etc., ot tlie constituent substances 
in contact; (2) the intensity or degree of 
the heat (m, or iirar) ; and (3) the 
species of Tejas-corpuscles that impinge 
on the atoms, or the nature of the impact 

TrajH '?rfnniihihT ^ Ti; ^Tuft 

’sifhnrthn: 

I Vide also Udyofeikara, III., 
2, Sutra 14. Cf. also Vachaspati, I., 1, 

fH^HTirhn imuff 

r+i^itC \) 

Now when the atoms have all been 
determined in the same way, they begin 
to re-combine again under the impact (or 
impulse) of the heat-particles in binary 
molecules (or tertiary, etp.), and these in 
higher aggregates. It seems to be 
generally held that at the final step one 
or more atoms of one constituent sub¬ 
stance unite with one or more atoms, 
of the other constituent substance or 
substances to form a molecule of the 
compound; l)ut the question is not 
of much significance for mono-Bhautic 
compounds of the first order, as in these 
cases the atoms have before this all lost 
their distinctive characters and become 
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homogeneously transformed. The com¬ 
pound so produced v/ill possess the new 
characters of the transformed atoms-, so 
far as taste, colour, smell, etc., are con¬ 
cerned, but as the molecular arrangement 
or structure (^, may vary, 

different compound substances may result 
from the same components. 

(/.>) Mono-Bhautic compounds of higher orders. 
Again, mono-Bhautic compounds of the 
first order may chemically combine to 
form higher compounds, and as the 
ultimate Bhiita substratum is the same, 
the process of decomposition and re-com¬ 
position will be essentially the same as 
before. The only doubtful point is 
whether in this case the component com¬ 
pound substances are broken up only into 
their constituent molecules, or into the 
original homogeneous Bhuta-atoms. Some 
of the later Vai.9eshika scholiasts hold 
that the latter happens in every case of 
chemical composition, h<jwevt-r complex, 
but the earlier Vai-seshika conceived that 
in the case of compounds of compounds the 
decomposition does not proceed so far as 
the original Bhuta-atoms, but that it is 
the specifically determined atoms consti¬ 
tuting the molecules of the component 
compoi nds that arc transformed under the 
impact of the heat-corpuscles; and then 
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one such transformed atom (one or more 
according to another version) from the 
molecule of one component unites with 
one similarly transformed atom (one or 
more according to the other version) 
from the molecule of the other component. 
Prasastapdda, the great Vaiseshika doctor, 
holds this view. When, for example, 
in the fertilised ovum, the germ and the 
sperm substances, which, in the Vaise¬ 
shika view, are both isomeric modes of 
Earth (with accompaniments of other 
Bhiitas), unite, both are broken up into 
homogeneous Earth-atoms, and it is these 
that chemically combine under the animal 
heat (and biomotor Enery, ^) to 
form the germ-plasm (^f^). But, next, 
when the germ-plasm develops, deriving 
its nutrition from the chyle (blood) of 
the mother, the animal heat breaks up 
the molecules of the germ-plasm into its 
constituent atoms ( ^c:tK*Hahnit■=( •.), i.e. 
into atoms specifically determined, which 
by their grouping formed the germ-plasm, 
and then these germ-plasm atoms as 
radicles chemically combine with the 
atoms of the food-constituents, and thus 
produce cells and tissues. 

^ HT5: inn: Hf^tHinintrt 
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SpirsftftnnT**!^ ^- 

^tiiT>,H^i3i ^ wRHijn'SETVt^l’ sj^grrf^- 

Hiw IT? yr^aTTH otuH ^ ni^ 

^ic5'^Trwra;iiT>n^ f^f^ii7in^5mti.T 


HP Hctcbitwsqwi^rH: 

HMiHriPjtiM: ^TTflTHTHTOW: : ^0<'MI. - 

HRwnr Hi^i»n i—Sridhara, Kandali, 

Hftrnftr^Wi i) In this hypothesis (Hra^Hi) 
it is assumed that the atoms are similarly 
transformed, i.e. become endowed with 
the colour, taste, smell, etc., of the 
product (the cell or tissue) the moment 
before the chemical combination takes 
place. Similarly, when milk is trans¬ 
formed into curd, one view is that the 


transformation takes place (undei" internal 
heat) in the constituent atoms of the 
milk-molecules, atoms specifically deter¬ 
mined as milk, and not in the original 
atoms of the Bhiita (or Bhutas) entering 
into the composition of milk. (Cf. nn 

Nyayabodhini, on Annam Bha^/a’s Tarka- 
saiigraha. Cf. Dinakari — 

Ttm (;-»:) ') In these cashes the 
atomic contact is called constituent con¬ 
tact (^JUTwrau^n), and all the atoms are 
equally regarded as material causes (hutthh- 
HUTiq or HHqTfqqfTtiit) ol‘ the Compound. 
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B. Hetero-Bhautic‘^ Quasi-compounds.” —TheNyaya- 
Vaiseshika maintains that in the ease of bi- 
Bhautic (or poly-Bhautic) compounds, which are 
only quasi-compounds, there is another kind of 
contact between the heterogeneous atoms of the 
different Bhiitas, which may be called dynamic 
contact, and is distinguished in its operations 
as Upashiambha, Vish^ambha, or Avash^ambha 
(■JWR?, or In some cases it so 

happens that the atoms of different isomeric modes 
of the same Bhiita do not chemically combine 
under the mere application of heat; they require 
to be surrounded (and “excited,” “energized”) 
by atoms of different Bhiitas. For example, in 
the case of the oils and fats, as well as of plant 
saps and fruit juices, the Earth-atoms must be 
dissolved in water (Ap), and it is only when the 
water-atoms (Ap-atoms) congregate round the 
former that dynamic intra-atomic forces are set 
lip, and the Earth-atoms (with the water-atoms 
in dynamic contact) now take on peculiar infra- 
sensible characters (colours, tastes, smells) under 
the impact of the heat-corpuscles, and then, 
under further impact, fall into groupings or 
collocations (of a very peculiar nature, to be 
presently explained) which determine the nature 
of the composite substance thus produced. Here 
it is the water-atoms that are dynamic ('?im>i^), 
and excite the Earth-atoms, and these substances, 
oils and fats (tc 5 ^^ and ^fl<<»i), as well as acids 
(^iS^h) are, because of the Earth-radicles, regarded 
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as Earth compounds (or Earth substances). 

i Ph rfi^<i i mir- 

o o ^ c 

fir3[aitrR»m I iT^ ^ Cd^griw i M ^ i : xjrijl- 

I ^ i ri(^>sjl<iK3 

I Hcjfn —Uda- 

yana.) In the above instances, Ap (water) acts 
as dynamic (Upash^ambhaka, ^tmsu]^), but Tejas 
and Vayu can also act in the same way on Earth- 
particles. Conversely, Earth-particles may act 
dynamically on the atoms of the other Bhiitas. 
For example, in the case of mercury and the 
metals which are conceived in the Nyaya- 

Vaiaeshika to be igneous bodies (in fact, they 
are supposed to be formed under the subterranean 
heat, ■siT^tsi), the Tejas-corpuscles are believed 
to form the radicles, and the Earth-particles are 
dynamic ('5r«nw^). fqwt ^ 

I 

•—Udayana, Kirandvali, i Cf. 

also ^isfq ^smfiroarfii i hn qi’ j t mPQ^tmn ^nre»TW 
i) 

It may be here noted that Gahgeaa, the author 
of the Tattvachintdmani, conjectures that even 
gold can be evaporated or made to disappear by 
the application of intense heat: ^TTjTnm^: 

ITifttr: iTf’lfil • 

But Mathurdnatha notes here : ' 

(?iftn«Hn?r?rw). 

But while every Bhiita can act dynamically 
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as ^tnrarsji, “energizer,” “exciter,” it is the 
Sarth Bhuta alone which is capable of exercising 
(1) the power of arrest or inhibition of molecular 
motion, or the motion of particles due to gravity 
as in fluids (Vishfambha, ; or (2) the 

power of counteracting the tendency in a given 
set of atoms to fall into a peculiar order or group 

(?^ rfir 

^5-^4 ^ I—Udayana, Kiranavali, 

i m ;■:<< i m c- ’ i 

—Vardhamana, Kira?iavaliprakasa, ibid.) 

Oils, Fats, Milks. —Bi-Bhautic quasi-compounds, 
with Ap as energizer : Oleaginous substances 
wO arc divided by Udayana into (1) oils derived from 
vegetables, (2) butters derived from milk, and (3) fats 
derived from' animals. The' medical schools, as we have 
seen, recognise animal oils as distinguished, from 
vegetable oils. Vegetable fats {e.g. are also 

mentioned. VAchaspati and Udayana contend that 
among oils, fats, milks, etc., differences in flavour and 
odour imply differences in kind (»rTfli) and in molecular 
structure, since it is only a variation in such structure 
that constitutes a variation in natural kind 

;_inn4«iMMr<4iimrH«MW*4lwiHri^ui:—Udayana, Kira- 
navali). Mustard-oil, for example, has not the flavour 
and smell characteristic of sesamum-oil (Taila), and is 
classed with the latter only by reason of similarity 
of specific qualities and structure. Judged by the flavour 
test, Amiksha (the casein substance formed by mixing 
milk curd with, hot boiled milk) is to be classed with 
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milk substances. So also Takra, wney; but Vajina, 
the thin fluid that is left after the Amiksha (casein 
substance) is separated, cannot be classed as milk. It 
may be added that the milks and curds, as well as oils 
and fats derived from different species of vegetables or 
animals, are supposed to difier in their ultimate 
structural arrangement, and therefore in kind; but 
Vallabha thinks that the ghees (clarified butters) 
prepared from difterent kinds of milk are of the same 
kind; in other words, the milks and curds are 
“ polymeric,” the ghees (clarified butters) “ isomeric,” 
using these terms, as before, in a loose general 
sense. (. . . . i 

g I —Udayana, 

KiraJiavali, i Vallabha notes that ghees 

do not differ in kind as milks (and curds) do: vniT 

HtfiWgp^renfhfiT ^ I—Valla¬ 
bha, Lilavatf. Compare Vachaspati, II'., 2, fi5 : 

wrfing jpvh ^ i h 

I ■winrrrflrErnn: i w g 

mfsrsrwt TfwgHi ^rfirn vnftrBrnrt w i) 

III. Mixtures like Solutions, etc .—A solution (of an 
Earth substance in Ap or water) is a physical mixture 
of a peculiar kind, from which evaporation (or pre¬ 
cipitation) ordinarily sets the water free. Udyotakara 
notices gruels, baths, and lyes (alkaline solutions) 
as mixtures of this class (p^ TnpnirTftrarfpppnp^TTTg»K 
:—Udyotakara). A soup is also a physical 
mixture. When meat is boiled in water there is the 
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application of heat with chemical changes in the meat, 
but the combination of meat particles and w'ater 
particles in the soup is only physical combination and 
not a chemical one. It is, of course, not a true 
compound, neither is it a quasi-compound like milk (in 
which the water particles are “ energizers ” of tlie 
Earth particles). Milk, for example, retains its milky 
substance when it coagulates or becomes solid (this, of 
course, is also the case wdth mono-Bhautic substances 


whether elementary or compound, c.g. water, which 
becomes ice), but the substance we call a soup o- 
solution ceases to be a soup or solution the moment it 
solidifies. (^ 

i—Udyotakara, Vartika, 
Chap. L, Ahnika 1, Sutra 14. Vide also Vachaspati’s 
comment: hWi '^n fgHHlaPmiiNainHl 

HHrt h wnft 515^ 

ju? HtrifiT 1 ^ ^ ’jmd 

r<^4lril*l*rKHITWIii^riT I »rrf»l TflJm'jflfu Tjluflialfl- 

' ^ 

I ^ 1 —Vachaspati, 

Tiitparyyatika, ibid. For earthy salts in • sea-water, 
vide Kira?!iivaU : ^ T^rrrf^'ti ra: 

H 1 ^niHramr 

thI hut HU I—Udayana, Kira?iavali, si^rru* 


1) 

Chemical Action and Heat .—The operation of heat 
IS of course universally implied in chemical combina¬ 
tions. Where the application of external heat i.s 


I 
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wanting, Vatsyayana, the great doctor of the Nyaya, 
points to the operation of internal heat 

Vatsyayana-Bhiishya, Chap. IV., Ahnika 1, Sutra 47). 


In the case of combustion we have seen Vijnana- 
bhikshu explain the heat as latent in the Earth 
substance, the fuel, from which it breaks forth. 
Udayana points out that the solar heat is the source 
of all the stores of heat required for chemical change 
in the world. The change of colours in grasses, for 
example, is due to Tejas in the form of latent (invisible) 
heat, not in the form of Agni; and the cold in winter 
cannot take away this store derived from the sun. 
(wiinf^fyfcirrd f? ^ h 

I ^ ’srftifira i h ' 

H f? Tiim: ’yg1iwq ['gK iirf)r| »i rt'quH ; i fq<«TTt 


N Hll f^ql fyqf gpl. q lsft rg ^ fqrtvt ’Tnit ^ ' 

^.qir<*qi.i^n!)Hry^y wfHr: wruiTi TT ^ i ^iq i ttri 
ni»aw» q' t iq i jj qgs ^m i rq - ifi qi; ^ - ^ i^ ^ifq iiwlH i qw f-iy-ritgi+tHi*! 

'w I—Udayana, Kirawavali, wPe q ^ i Tf q f vftrgqig*l.') 
Similarly it is under this solar heat ^ that the unripe 
mango ripens, i.e. changes colour, taste, smell, etc., 
showing that there is chemical transformation or subtile 
decomposition and recomposition going on ; and this is 
also the case with the rusting of the metals, which is a 
combustion due to the solar heat (^qrsF) even as the 
conversion of food into chyle and of chyle into blood 
are instances of chemical action due to the internal 
animal heat ( s f gtM g or iN:). But the kind of 

contact with heat-corpuscles, in other words, the kind 
of chemical action (qr^) which trauslorms colours, is 
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supposed to difier from that which transforms flavour 
and nns), and this last from that which 
produces a change of smell, or tactile quality, (xnifr 
Hm i v ^ f^rsrnrhi^r 

fvHTirhi: i vriii Tnu i 

vr^: t rn uT^ yii v g- 

TWirht^:HTitH^qmi^^Trt^^ ^ a T m i a*.«H i y ngt- 

I ■fTHn^tunr^^^PH nnnnRi ’fRnnnfl 

f^cTBUir ^ijj-lotii'iS: ^iTfq i^smfhnn- 

I w^jpnstsfv 
vnrf? mn ih4>h 

1 xtot ^- 

^ in'pifeg<.«j|VMWiiijjH<*iwH:#iflHT smra i 

I nupiyin n^fiTriti g m.*!uar*<^< gaiii 4 ^ 1 - 
T«ni I bit: >g^ohifriiIi<ji H?rT^T»nT»^fiT 1 —Nyayabodhini on 
A.nnain Blia^/a s Tarkasahgraha.) Heat- and light-rays 
are supposed to consist of indefinitely small particles 
which dart forth or radiate in all directions rectilineally 
with a sort of conical dispersion and with inconceivable 
velocity. They lufiy either (l) penetrate through 
inter-atomic (or inter-moleculiir) spaces as in cases of 
conduction of heat, which when applied under the po.t 
boils the water or fries the paddy, where there is no 
chemical action in the pot, no decomposition and 
recomposition of its atoms, no change in the molecular 
collocation; or, as with light-rays in cases of trans- 
lucency or transparency (^r^nn), penetrate through the 
mter-atomic spaces with Parispanda of the nature of 

I 2 
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deflection or refraction Udyotakara), in the 

same way as when fluids penetrate through porous 
bodies (int Udyotakara, 

commenting on Vatsyayanas tiftwn^Tnnft, Sutia 4 , 
Ahnika 1, Chap. Ill); or (2) impinge on the atoms, and 
rebound back—which explains reflection 
—Varahamihira, TmTO^tn-Vatsydyana), or otherwise 
he obstructed by the atoms in their path, which wou 
explain degrees of opacity, the casting of shadows, etc., 
all these operations being also phy.sical, and unattended 
by decomposition and recomposition or alteration o 
molecular grouping ; or (3) lastly, strike the atoms iu 
a peculiar w<ay, .so as to break up their grouping, traus 
form the physico-chemical characters of the atoms, an 
again recombine them, all by means of continual impact 
with inconceivable velocity, an operation which 
all cases of chemical combination. (^f^ 

Kiranavali, , taken from Vachasi^ati, ^ 

paryyatika, i Cf. also ^ 

riH in H nPri^^ri I—Vachaspati. ^ 

^mftfiT I iTK wnrOigHI, ' 

OTT7f<i H rtww»i$ 3 

_ it,id. Cf. wsfr^TiPsrftTTttTcrTftnfq innTi^vrrnnn ' 

TPrl^ur^n^T,!!^ i—Udayana, 
in reply to the objection ; trroi H 

Udayana, Und. Definition of 
i ^P'grmfhirs: 

I .OTTi3nnn5 ^ ^innsTiifhmrnTj U‘^3' ” 
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takara, Chap. III., Ahnika 1, Sutra 38. 

—Sutra 47, where Utlyotakara 
notes: ^s irof^vTiT :—to 'H 

^sfmtTO: Tflsfron I Viichaspati explains 

TO ^ ^511tTOi^iinrRT^lT 

•5;^TOrc5Roii^TOt>qT^ ira f3iTO TO '5:31^ 

TO^rro 'spjTTTOTOsfHTO^r Hlsjrfinrnf: i Cf. Vatsya- 

yaua on Sutra 47, Ahnika 1, Chap. III. On the other 
liaud, in chemical combination, i 

^vT ^HTiiT 'sifHtrnnrt^ m fsiH, fsrol 

f^HFt:, etc.—Jayanta, Manjan', 

I For opacity, shadows, etc., vide ^r«n g 
^Ti:tiT»nT!iltTTOmi nffro i ^ h 

N Cs. vJ O 

cT^ ^l^frt I f%n^5Thfi:TOn^fjT 7=rgi!I«*TOfi!t -^BTin 
^WfHvfNTT I 3 KlftT I— 

Udyotakara, Chap. lY., Ahnika 2, Sutra 25. For 
^reflection and its laws, I quote passages in my Paper 
on Hindu Physics, to which the student of the history 
of Optics is referred.) 

Arrangement of Atoms in Space .—The Nyaya con¬ 
ceives atomic magnitudes as Parinianc/alya, a term 
which indicates a spherical shape. (fVrrt — 

— SaukaramiM'a). To conceive 
po.sition in space, Viichaspati takes three axes, one 
proceeding from the point of sunrise in the horizon to 
that of sunset, on any particular day (roughly speaking, 
from the east to the west); a second bisecting this 
line at right angles on the horizontal plane (roughly 
speaking, from the north to the south); and the third 
proceeding from the point of their section up to the 
meridian position of the sun on that day (roughly 
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speaking, up and down). The position of any point in 
space, relatively to another point, may now be given 
by measuring distances along these three du-ections, i.e. 
by arranging in a numerical series the intervening 
points of contact, the less magnitude or distance being 
■that which comes earlier in this series, and the greater 
that which comes later. The position of any single 
atom in spaee, with reference to another may be 
indicated in this way with reference to the three axes. 
But this gives only a geometrical analysis of the con¬ 
ception of three-dimensioned Space, though it must be 
admitted in all fairness that by dint of clear thinking 
it anticipates in a rudimentary fanner the foundations 
of solid (co-ordinate) geometry. 

v. ^ MCHu n l ; 

cfi ^ BtBm b: 

c% ^ M ^ 

'B WTFiBBi—Vdchaspati; Tdtparyyatika, ' Chap. IV 
Ahnika 2, Sutra 25.) 

The original physical arrangement of atoms is also 
given. Each (spherical) atom is in contact with six other 
atoms, vt Bjfh ^Bnn bb mm: ms4 btbhpI: 


i—ibid. Cf. also 

the objection in the Buddhist Kai4a, b^ 3 BBfBtn 
btbtoI: B^^irti t B^ BBTB^^ fBm: mr^BiBTBBi: It This 
is the typical primordial arrangement, and variations in 
the collocation of atoms and molecules (bi^, bsbbbbI^^)* 
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as we have seen, were conceived to account for the 
variety of isomeric modes of the same Bhiita, as well 
as of mono-Bhautic and poly-Bhautic compounds. 

The molecular arrangement in the case of bi-Bhautic 
compounds is very peculiar. Two substances, say Earth 
and Ap (water), form a quasi-compound first, and each 
substance breaks up into atoms ; one atom of Earth 
comes into contact with one of Ap. But the two do 
not form a binary molecule. Instead, this contact of 
heterogeneous atoms leads to a curious result. The atom 
of Earth combines with a neiffhbourinsr atom of its own 
class, and forms a binary molecule^ Simultaneously 
the atom of Ap combines with another Ap-atom, and 
forms a binary molecule. Now the first binary molecule 
links on to the atom of Ap, and similarly the second 
binary molecule links on to the atom of Earth. The 
moment after, the two binary molecules take on the 
physico-chemical characters of Earth and Ap respec¬ 
tively, and simultaneously with the assumption of these 
physico-chemical characters, the binary molecules enter 
into complex contact In all this process 

work is done only in the first instant, in the contact of 
an atom of Earth wdth one of Ap ; the resulting contacts, 
of atom with binary molecule and of the binary mole¬ 
cules with each other, involve no further expenditm’e of 
Energy. Thus w^e get a particle holding two binary 
molecules (of Earth and Ap respectively) in complex 
contact, and such particles continue to be formed. In 
this way the particles of the two substances arrange 
themselves, and the peculiarity of this molecular arrange¬ 
ment explains the re;5altiug mixed orCOTnpouniqualiCies 
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of this class of quasi-compounds. (^^:) 

m ^?iTOI^ftraiTT?!i: ^rtw- 

ctii^ichi'Uiuii: i ... > 

gnsw^ i 71^ mf^mmTKw : ^ 

^ wm=!i 5uvid^i»il H«iriw<i Tn«it uTfturwrt 


1 init a^^'ifi: 

u^Hi ii t ; iptvin^iimTsin^uTn’ 
1 sfitniK 1 ^Kiuri’fiOwi vnfirc^R 
^i^Tw ^fir \ ^T W>H^"lO T qi 

^um i ^JTTOHfq sr^ yi? :w41fi n n qif^^fd—Pra- 
sastapdda-Bhashya, ^griraRq TS;^tnf^^m\\) 

The whole ‘process may be graphically represented 
as iollows :— 



Molecules op a bi-Bhautic Quasi-compound : 
Graphic formula op complex contact. 


E = aa atom of Earth. 



a binary molecule of 
Earth. 


W = an atom of water (Ap). 
W . 

Ca binary molecule of 




water (Ap). 


I will conclude this account of ancient (and 
mediaeval) Hindu chemistry with a note on the con¬ 
ception of molecular (atomic) motion, Parispanda, and 
the different varieties of such motion which were 
conceived to account for the physical phenomena of 
sound, light, and heat. Any attempt to differentiate 
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rigidly between Mechanics and Physics on the one hand 
and Chemistry on the other at this primitive stage 
would be an idle affectation. My Paper on Hmdu 
Mechanics and Physics will give a detailed exposition in 
a separate treatise. 

Parispanda:—^Resolution of all Physical 
Action into Motion. 

Parispanda sometimes stands for motion molar as 
well as molecular, but more often for the subtile motion 
of atoms or molecules. The radical meaning of the 
term is whirling or rotary motion, a circling motion, 
but it may also include simple harmonic motion {e.g. 
vibration). All action, operation, work (fiapir, aiunr) is 
ultimately traced to this form of subtile motion lodged 
in the atoms or in the matter-stuff. The Veddnta, 
for example, speaks of a cosmic vibratory motion 
Sankara). Akdsa, in the Vedanta, 
as we have seen, is the first stadium in the evolution of 
Matter, which gives off Vdyu, which gives off Tejas, and 
so on; but Akasa (ether) itself passes through two 
stages before the emanation of the Sukshma-bhuta 
Vdyu : (1) the motionless ubiquitous primordial 

matter-stuff (answering to the Sahkhya Bhiitldi) called 
Purdnam Kham (grud ^); and (2) a subtile integration, 
the pure un-quintuplicated Sulishnaa Bhuta called 
Vdyuram Kham (^njt ^), answering to the Sdukhya 
Tanmatra sta'ge. It is this subtile Akdsa, in its 
Tanmdtric integration, ie. in the derivative .form, 
which is subject to an incessant Parispanda. The 
gaseous stage of matter (the Veddntic Vdyu) is indeed 
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matter in a state of Parispandic motion (^T«ih 

>5ankara). So also the biomotor and sensori¬ 
motor principles apart from the directive intelligence of 
th e Self (ni< ut^ ^ ,^ 5 ^ 

ASahkara). The Sahkhya also conceives 
this Parispanda to characterise every process and 
phenomenon of cosmic evolution nfisq 
Vachaspati, Kaumudi). Bhiitas, organisms, mental 
organs, as modes of Prakriti (considered apart from the 
Intelligence of Purusha) are aU subject to this Pari- 
spanda ^ ^ ^ t 

^ ^ t—Vdchaspati on Ka- 

nkd 10). On the other hand, Prakriti as the Avyakta, 
the a-cosmic, the un-manifest ground, with resolution 
on y of like to like is devoid of all Pari- 

11 Potion (^Pm fmi, innf^ 

on Kdriki 10). The Nyaya-Vaise- 
shika finds Parispanda in all forms of matter, except 
a^, which in that system is non-atomic and in- 
^pable of any change or activity But all 

T7' downwards, are in incessant 

motion. The world kt bottom is an infinitude of con- 
mually whirlmg (or vibratory) particles 

Udayana-KusumdnjaU, Stevaka ^ 

All physical action consists 
m motion. The Nydya-Vaiseshika rejects force, power, 
operation (^) except as modes of motion. Jayanta, 
indeed, states : We do not acknowledge any mysterious 
power or operation which the senses do not and cannot 
report to us. But this denial of Force and of 
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unperceived and unperceivable operation 
is put forward as a philosophical (epistemological and 
metaphysical) proposition to justify the Nyaya analysis 
of the causal nexus into mere invariable and uncon¬ 
ditional antecedence among phenomena without pro¬ 
ductive power or efficiency — 

Bhdshd-Parichchheda). It is not, of course, intended 
to question the existence of Parispanda, which is of the 
nature of motion, and which, though subtile and there¬ 
fore infra-sensiL*e and not is the 

ultimate form of all physical activity, ^ 

^UATt: ^ait: nrerffir i ... 

‘Acpm aPAff I H 

—Jayanta, Nydyamafijari, Ahnika 1.) The 
effect (no less than the action) is, in all cases of material 
causation, the resultant of the combined motions of the 
various (material and efficient) causes involved {e,g. in 
the case of m«ti, ^ 

AiAi I ... vni htsa? i 

f¥ a: Kfe I—Jayanta, Nyaya- 

maiijari, Ahnika 1.) 

But, in the Nyaya-Vaiseshika, though all action of 
matter on matter is thus resolved into motion, con¬ 
scious activity is sharply distinguished from all forms 
of motion, as against the Sankhya-Veddnta, which, as 
we have seen, considered everything other than Intelli¬ 
gence, the Purusha or the transcendental Self, to arise 
in the course of cosmic evolution, and therefore to be 
subject to Parispandic motion. (ftpnfA^ AArt 
imgT iATT; I *M>< i w AiA f g |;itriiiAitj>g|«ur«<cji I—Quoted in Ja- 
yanta’s Nytiyamanjari, Ahnika 4.) 
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ADDENDA. 


Empirical Eecipes from Vailvhamihira {circa 550 a.d.) 

RELATING TO CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

A. Searing of hard rocks to enable them to be cut 
(or pulverised) 

Sprinkle on the rock taken red-hot from the fire of 
Palasa and Tinduka wood (Butea Frondosa and 
Diospyros Embryopteris)(a) diluted milk, or (6) a 
solution of wood ashes (the ashes of the Mokshaka 
mixed with those of reeds), or (c) a decoction of (the 
fruit of) the jujube (Zizyphus Jujuba) kept standing for 
seven nights in a mixture of whey, vinegar, and spirits, 
in which Kulattha (Dolichos Uniflorus or Biflorus) has 
been steeped, or (d) a solution of the ashes of the 
Neema bark and leaves (Azadirachta Indica), the 
sesame-pod, the resinous Iruit of the Diospyros 
Embryopteris, and the Guduchi (Tinospora Cordifolia), 
with cows mine. Repeat the process seven times (in 
the last case six tunes).—(Varahamihira, Vr/hat Samhita, 
Chap. XXXIII., ^lokas 112-117.) 

B. Hardening of steel (wvr^). 

(1) Plunge the steel red-hot into a solution of 
plantain ashes in whey, kept standing for twenty-four 
hours ; then sharpen on the lathe. 

(2) Make a paste with the juice of the Arka 
(Calotropia Gigantea), the gelatine from the horn of the 
sheep, and the dung of the pigeon and the mouse; 
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apply it to the steel after rubbing the latter well with 
(sesame) oil. Plunge the steel thus treated into fire; 
and when it is red-hot, sprinkle on it water, or the milk 
of the horse (or the camel or the goat), or ghee 
(clarified butter), or blood, or fat or bile. Then 
sharpen on the kthe. —(Varaha-mihira, 

Chap. XLIX., Slokas 23-26.) 

C. Preparation of cements (for rocks, metals, etc.) 

Varahamihira gives the following recipes among 
others;— 

(l) First, prepare a levigated powder "with lac, 
the resinous exudation of the Pinus Devadara, the 
Balsamodendron Mukal, the Feronia Elephantum, the 
kernel of the fruit of the iEgle Marmelos (the hel), the 
DiospyrosEmbryopteris, theNeem (Azadirachta Indica), 
the Mhow (Bassia Latifolia), the Indian madder (Rubia 
hlanjistha), the Phyllanthus Emblica, and the resin 
of the Sala tree (Shorea Robusta); then make a 
decoction of this in 256 Palas of water reduced by 
V)oiling to 32 Palas, and apply the decoction hot. 

(2) The horns of cows, buffaloes, and goats, asses’ 
hair, buffaloes’ skin, with gavya (cow’s urine, etc.), the 
Neem (Azadirachta Indica), and the Feronia Elephan¬ 
tum, similarly treated. 

(3) . A mixture of eight parts of lead, two of “ bell- 
metal,” and one of brass, melted and poured hot 
(Maya’s cement). 

The first, it will be seen, has lac, gum, and turpen¬ 
tine as principal ingredients ; the second makes use of 
gelatine; and the third is a metallic cement. 
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D, Nourishment of Plants (from Varahamihira, 
Chap. LIV., on 

The most suitable ground to plant in is soft soil 
that has been sown with the Sesamum Indicum, and dug 
np or trodden over with the sesame in flower. Grafts 
should be smeared with cow-dung. For transplanting, 
the plants should be smeared with ghee (clarified 
butter), sesame oil, the honey of the Kshudra variety 
of the bee, the oil of the Usira (Andropogon Laniger or 
Andropogon Citrarum), the Vidanga (Embelia Ribes), 
milk, and cow-dung. Trees should be planted at 
intervals of 20 or 16 cubits. 

As a sort of general prophylactic, mud kneaded 
witli ghee (clarified butter) and Vidanga (Embelia 
Ribes) sliould be applied to the roots, after which milk 
diluted with water should be poured. As a remedy 
against barrenness a hot decoction should be made 
of Kulattha (Dolichos Uniflorus or Biflorus), Masha 
^haseolus Roxburghii), Mudga (Phaseolus Mungo), 
Tila (Sesamum Indicum). and Yava (barley), which, 
when c.ooled, should be poured round the roots. 

To promote infioreseence and fructification, a 
mixture of one Adhaka (64 Palas) of sesame, two 
Adhakas (128 Palas) of the excreta of goat or sheep, 
one Prastha (10 Palas) of barley powder, one Tula 
(100 Palas) of beef, thrown into one Drona (256 Palas) 
of water, and standing over for seven nights, should be 
poured round the roots of the plant. The measures 
given are for one plant. 

To ensure inflorescence, etc., the seed before bein" 
sown should be treated as follows:—The seeds should 
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be taken up in the palm greased with ghee (clanked 
butter) and,thrown into milk; on the day following 
the seeds should be taken out of the milk with greased 
fingers and the mass separated into single seeds. -This 
process is to be repeated on ten successive days. Then 
the seeds are to be carefully rubbed with cow-dung, and 
afterwards steamed in a vessel containing the flesh of 
hogs or deer. Then the seeds are to be sown wdth the 
flesh, with the fat of hogs added, in a soil previously 
prepared by being sown with sesame and dug up or 
trodden down. 

To ensure the formation of Ballaris {i.e. sprouting 
and the growth of luxuriant stems and foliage), the 
seeds should be properly soaked in an infusion of 
powdered paddy, Masha (bean), sesame, and barley, 
mixed with decomposing flesh, and then steamed with 
Haridra (turmeric). This process will succeed even with 
the Tintidi (Tamarindus Indica). For the Kapittha 
(Feronia Elephantum), the seeds should be soaked for 
about two minutes {lit. such length of time as it would 
take one to make a hundred rhythmic claps with the 
palms—mw^) in a decoction of eight roots (Asphota, 
Amalaki, Dhava, Vasika, Vetasa, Suryyavalli, SyAma, 
and Atimukta, i.e. the jasmine, the myrobalan, the 
Grislea Tomentosa, the Justicia Ganderussa, the Calamus 
Kotang, the Gymandropsis Pentaphylla, the Echites 
Frutescens, and the Dalbergia Oujeincnsis) boiled in 
milk. The seeds should then be dried in the sun. 
This process should be repeated for thirty days. A 
circular hole shpuld be dug in the ground, a cubit in 
diameter and two cubits deep, and this should be filled 
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■with the milky decoction. vV^hen the hole dries up, it 
should be burnt with fire, and then pasted over with 
ashes mixed with ghee and honey. Three inches of 
soil should now be thrown in, then the powder of bean, 
sesame, and barley, then again three inches of soil. 
Finally, washings of fish should be sprinkled, and the 
mud should be beaten and reduced to a thick consistency, 
then the seed previously prepared should be placed in 
the h«le under three inches of soil, and fish-washings 
pou ed. This ■will lead to luxuriant ramification and 
foliage, which will excite wonder. The Agnipurana 
adds that the mango is specially benefited by cold 
fish-washings ■^rmrHt 

Agnipurana). It will be seen that these elaborate 
recipes arc empirical contrivances for supplying the 
requisite nitrogen compounds, phosphates, etc., these 
being potentially contained in the mixtures and 
infusions prescribed. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HINDU IDEAS ON MECHANICS (KINETICS). 

Section l. 

ANALYSIS OF MOTION. 

In his Bhasya^ on the VaiSesika^ Aphorisms, written 
probably in the third or fourth century of the Christian 
era, if not earlier, Prasastapjida begins the Section 
on Motion with the definition of karma 

(motion, lit. work) as the unconditional cause of con¬ 
junction and disjunction, i.e. of change of place in 
a particle He regards karma 

(motion) as instantaneous (i^ftra) in its simplest form, 
distinguishing it from vega (impressed motion, 
momentam), which is a persistent tendency, Sanskara, 
and implies a series of motions. Accordingly in one 
and tho same particle there can be only one motion 
(kdrmy^i any given moment, since its change of place 
at/ that moment is one and definite (^n^ '5^ 

^ -51^^ I ^ The 

Supposition of two (instantaneous) motions in the same 
particle is superfluous. They may be so opposed as to 
neutralise each other, m which case the particle would 
be at rest. If they are not so opposed, and motion 
{i.e. an instantaneous change of place) follows, then, 
since this change of place is a definite change oDe 

^ The system of transliteration adopted in Chapters II.-VI. 
differs from that adopted in Chapter I. and Chapter VII. 

K 
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motion would be sufficient to account foi- it, and the 
hypothesis of two motions would be meaningless 





—Pra^stapada). One and the same motion can effect 
only one particle, as the changes of place of different 
particles must be different ^ — Ibid.). 

Now motion is always marked by a certain direction 




(i) The successive motions of a particle may be in 

the same direction (rectilinear), e.g. [a) upward or 
downward vertical motion, as in throwing upwards or 
downwards in the case of objects moved by volition 
directly or indirectly or (6) other 

forms of rectilinear motion, contraction, dilation 

; or 

(ii) the directions of the successive motions may 
be different, as in curvilinear motion 



e.g. anttr (rototory motion), 


(vibratory motion), etc. All these arc varieties of 
Gamana (tw^t, cuiwilinear motion). 



— Jbul. ; 

cj. Sankara Mi^ra, mtHri 


In another sense, all kinds' of 
motion in material (inanimate) objects, whether recti¬ 
linear or curvilinear, arc called Gamana (rmn) 

HU mrt 

w«rt ^ imi ^niHnr^ ^ ^ Pra&ista- 

pada, I 

Single particles, then, may have a serial motion. 
When particles («^w:) combine to form a body (wH^ni^), 
they may move continuously iu a straialit line, in 
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which case the body is said tjo move in that direction 

the action of a com¬ 
posite whole is determined by the action of the 
constituent parts taken together). But different 
particles may move in different directions, or again, 
the particles may have a curvUinear motion, and in 
such cases it appears as if different motions are impressed 
on t e body, e.g. the falling leaf driven by the wind 
may have a rotatory or vibratory motion (hto, m^) 
and a vertical downward motion (xtr) at the same time. 
Here each particle of the leaf taken separately has only 
one motion or change of place at the same moment, but 
from the point of view of the observer the particles 
have a rotatory or vibratory motion in one relation, and 
the leaf as a whole has.a downward motion in another 
relation. The motion at any instant is really one, but 
for convenience of analysis we consider the rotatory 
change of place as separate from the change of place in 
the downward dii-ection. 


Section 2. 

MOTION CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO ITS OAD8ES 

Various kinds of motion are observed : — 

I. Movements which are not caused by contact ^ith 
matter:— 


(1) Movements caused by volition (m), e.g the 
movement of the hand. 

(2) Movement as of a fulling body. This is caused 

K 2 
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by gravity which in the astronomical treatises 

of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, and Bhaskara is ascribed 
to the attraction pulling force) exercised by the 

earth on a material body. The force of gravity may 
be counteracted by volition (f^rvitcnwR), as in holding 
up the hand, or by contact, as when a body rests on a 
support, or by Vega (^), impressed motion, as in the 
flying arrow w’hich is kept from falling by the motion 
impressed on it. 

(3) Motion of fluids, as the downward flow in a 
stream This is due to fluidity which is a 

characteristic property of certain kinds of atoms, iu 
some cases original, in others produced by the contact 
of these atoms with the atomic particles of heat {e.g. in 
the fire). But Sankara Misra points out that this 
property, fluidity, is only a concomitant condition 
(^»?5nf^'5STi?!l); the efficient cause is even in 

this case gravity ( 5 ^ 3 ) in the particles of the fluid. 

ffTR'^^RJirnT^ (Sankara Mi^ra, Upaskara, 

on Sutra 4, Ahnika '2, Chap. V., of the Vaii^esika 
Sutra.s). 

( 4 ) Certain motions, not due to material contact, 
of which the mechanical causes arc unknown, and whicli 
may be ascribed to the universal final cause, Adrista 
e.g. the fii'st motion in atoms at the beginning 
of Creation, the upward motion of fiery particles or 
atoms, and the oblicjue motion of gascou.s particles, 
vayu (TTg), the movement of iron towards the magnet, 
capillary motion (^tf»i^^) as of lirpfid particles from the 
root to the stem of a plant. The upward motions 
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(’infhp!r) of water-particles in evaporation and in 
boiling do not require the hypothesis of Adrista, as 
these are caused by the pressure of heat-corpuscles 
(^: THTim) and the contact with air-particles 

—Vaisesika Sutra, Chap. V., Ahnika 2). 

MEANING OP ADRISTA ('^). 

Adrista (lit. unseen) stands for “unknown cause” 
or “ unexplained Nature ” in the earlier Vaisesika 
writers. Several classes of cases fallinsr under Adrista 

O 

are distinguished, e.g .— 

(1) Tlie, operation of merit and demei’it (v»S and 
a transcendental cause, which has to be posited 

in explaining the conjunctions and disjOnctions of souls 
with their organic vehicles (bodies), which cannot be 
ascribed to natural causes, but presuppose the law of 
Karma, or the operation of moi’al causation, as super¬ 
imposed on the natural order. 

(2) Various kinds of motion in the different classes 

of elements, e.g. their natural modes of operation, such 
as the dispersion of odyw (air, gas), the upward motion 
of fire, the attraction of the needle by the magnet, etc., 
motions which serve the ends of Creation and of created 
beings ('an^T* Such natural properties must 

be ascribed to Adrista, fiual causality (•stuurnrarrrjm^f 

provided the cause cannot be ascertained by 
observation or inference. 

1. — Ibid. 

etc. 

<mnu. ?w^ ’•I — Ibid. 
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Jayanta in the Ny^ya-Manjari notes that Adrista is 
resorted to in explanation of obseived phenomena only 
when these cannot be derived in any way from the 
operation of known causes—fs ftiwfiT 

Wriuirt ^ \ siiTmmI—Ahnika 1. 

Similarly, Jayanta notes that, when anything is put 
down as natural we may mean either that it 

has no cause or no uniform cause, or no known cause. 
Of these the first two alternatives must always be dis¬ 
missed ; and “ natural ” can only mean something of 
which the cause has not yet been ascertained (igrTHiffc# «Tni 

^***^^^ . 

^t^r^urriftTTra i) 

This sound interpretation of Adrista was afterwards 
obscured. In modern writers of the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school, physical and mechanical ideas have suffered a 
set-back^ and even the formation of the hail-stone is 
ascribed to the operation of moral causes (vj^nn^). 

II. We come now to motions produced by contact 
Such motions may be classed as follows, according 

to the nature of the contact originating them ;_ 

(l) ^lotion due to direct contact with a bcdy exer¬ 
cising continued pre.s8ure (sfh?^), e.g. the motion of an 
object pushed or pulled by the hand, the motion of the 
mud under heavy stones, the motion of the arrow due 
to the pressure exercised by the bow-string, the motion 
of the bow-string due to the pressure of the elastic bow 
as it recovers its original shape, the motion of clouds, 
of volumes of dust, of balloons, sailing vessels and other 
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vehicles under the impelling force (pressure, ■jfhf*!, iftw) 
of the wind, etc. tt jifn fe; m ^ : Prasasta- 
pflda, 

I Sridhara ^ViT ftifPH- 

(balloons in the sky) ^ 

(Udayana, Kiranavali, 

Udayana makes a similar reference to balloons 
filled with gas or smoke in discussing 

the opinion that air has weight (Kiranavali, 

These passages show that balloons were known 
in Udayana s time (970 a.d.— vide Laksanavali). 

(2) Motion due to direct contact for an instant with 

a body that strikes and produces an impact (wfirRTir), 
e.g, in the cases of a stone falling against a hard object 
(xn^^rorfi^ —Sridhara), the potters 

rod striking the wheel, the mortar struck against the 
pestle. Instantaneous disjunction is necessary to 
impact. If there is continued contact, the result is 
pressure In some cases there may be disjunc¬ 

tion {he. a rebound) after continued pressure (^ 

■5^ *r^infftr—"^rNr— 

(3) Motion due to direct contact with an elastic 

b(^dy which exercises a moving force by means of its 
elasticity (f^r^wm^rf) in the act of restitution of the 
original form (w^w# wrgTrfrr), e.g. the motion of the 
bow-string due to the force exercised by the piece of 
bamboo (the bent bow). This force of restitution in 
an elastic body is a kind of sanskdra, ie. persistent 
tendency flprfirprr- 

bows, twigs, tooth-bones, 
horn, thread, cloth, etc., are noted as elastic). 
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(4) Motion due to contact with a body which is 
itself in contact with another tvhich possesses Vega 
(impressed motion or momentum) 

This is the fact of the transmission of pressure or 
moving force, and the consequent production or com¬ 
munication of motion, as, for example, in the pulling of 
an object by means of a string, the pushing of the 
potter’s wheel by the potter’s rod, etc. 

Section 3. 

CAUSE OF MOTION, OR FORCE. 

Force is of the following kinds :— 

1. Continued pressure 

2. Impact 

3. Persistent tendency of which there are 

two kinds: (a) Vega (^, impressed motion, momentum), 
the persistent tendency to motion in a moving body, 
and (i) the tendency to restitution of shape in an 
elastic body (f^rfTTWnnrt^sTT). 

N-B. The psychical sanskara (ht^t) is here 
omitted. 

4. Transmitted force, as in pulling by a sti’ing, 
pushing by a rod, etc. 

5. Gravity. 

6. Fluidity. 

7. Volition. 

8. Adri.sta, comprising various unknown agencies. 

In every case of motion produced by contact, Vega is 
a contributory cause, as the bofly originating the motion 
must po.ssess Vega (impressed motion, momentum). 
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Tlie Concept of Vega 

A motion (Jcarma) being conceived as a change of 
place in a particle is held to be incapable of producing 
another motion; but the pressure, impact, or other 
force which produces the first motion produces through 
that motion a sanskura or persistent tendency to motion 
(Vega), which is the cause of continued motion in a 
straight line, i.e. in the direction of the first motion 

ftT^TO»0- 

The Vaisesikas accept one sanskura (impressed 
motion, momentum) lasting till the cessation of the 
motion. Udyotakara and other writers of the Nyaya 
school suppose a series of sanskdras, each generating 
the one that succeeds it. 

«n^TnTT'5l*T*Tra 

i) It will be seen that the Nyaya view is 
adequate to explain acceleration, which it logically 
implies. The force of sanskura diminishes by 

doing work (^n§cn:T!mi) against a counteracting force, 
and when the sanskura is in this way entirely destroyed, 
the moving body comes to rest > 

iniT w imr cnujMntrtTrfHTfiy- 

Vega, it will be 

seen, corresponds' to inertia in some respects, and to 
momentum (impressed motion) in others. This is the 
nearest approach to Newton’s First Law of Motion in 
the Vaise.sika theory of motion. 
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Vega (impressed motion), or this tendency to move 
on in a straight line, is counteracted by contact with 
tongible objects e.g. by impact or friction, 

including friction with the still atmosphere 
as in the case of the arrow. 

Vega (momentum) produces work in opposition to 
the resisting force, and thei’eby becomes weaker and 
weaker (*P^r; until it comes to an end (ir^ 

Praiastapada, 


Causes of Pressure (nt^) and of Impact (^nuhi). 

Pressure is produced by contact acting in conjunc¬ 
tion with Vega (impressed motion), elasticity, gravity, 
uidity or volition, e.g. the Vega of the wind produces 
p essure (•fl<»H) on the grass, that of a current of water 
on the reed, that of the bow-string on the arrow. 

ravity with contact produces pressure, as when the 
earth sinks under a heavy load. 

Impact is produced by contact with a body possessing 
Vega (impressed motion) where the contact is instantly 
followed by disjunction (or rebounding). If the contact 

continues, the result is pressure (nt^). (in ^- 

^ ^ 

. 

^‘njTir TTWH'f? NNfir—i) 

It is expressly noted that the four elements, earth. 
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water, air, and fire, are all subject to the forces of 
pressure and impact. Pressure and impact maybe of 
different degrees So also Vega (impressed 

motion, momentum). 

Illustrations of Comhination of Forces. 

(l) Pressure acting concurrently with impressed 
motion or Vega, as when the moving hand possessing 
Vega throws the quoit or a projectile. («i 1 ^ 15*5 

(hit: 

Similarly, in the case of the bow-string impelling the 
arrow, or the potter’s wheel impelled by the rod, the^ 
first motion is due to pressure (h 1 ^), and results in a 
sanskara (persistent tendency to motion, impressed 
motion or momentum), but the subsequent motions are 
produced by the pressure acting concurrently with the 
sanskara (impressed motion). (iroiTi^ 

Tir^ — 

wfirUTiTTr^^ ^ NTPiT J 

_ ( 2 ) Impact (^BifirRur) with impressed motion t^^<>TT), 
as when the mortar thrown by the hand rebounds after 
striking the pestle 

—NT«l). 

(3) Pressure (h^) acting concurrently with impact 
(nfN^), as when the mud sinks when we strike against 
the ground with the feet. Here, if the feet be not in 
contact with the mud, but only with the surrounding 
ground, there is'transmitted force (^i j u ai ^ ^ n). 
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^ q^najnit ^ 

'^r*% I —Prasastapada.) 

(4) Gravity concurrently with sansMra or persis¬ 
tent tendency, as in the case of a falling body in the 
second and following instants. Also the case of a stone 
thrown against the mud, where gravity (the vreight of 
the stone) combines with the Vega of the stone to 
produce motion in the mud (Prasastapada). (^?i 

^f3n^ I KH "Slillnit tout: f^K rr^TOt 

■gTorni 

^Twi^r^'sl n?inqTi-c(iwrPfi^m!i»i i) This case will be 
further noticed below'. 

Udyotakara, the commentator on the Nyaya-Bhasya, 
states that a heavier body falls to the ground with 
greater Vega (and velocity) than one that is lighter. 
Udyotakara also holds, and Sridhara agrees with him, 
that the gravity (j^;^) of a body (isRH^^) as a whole 
composed of particles (’snrro:) is not the same as the sum 
of the gravities of the particles. There is a difference 
in amount which is, however, so small as to be ira- 
perceptilile. The concept of mass in the New Mechanics 
of Lorenz may lend some countenance to this curious ‘ 
metaphysical speculation. (Sridhara, 

(5) Volition acting concurrently with gravity, as in 
liftiiig up the hand. This is accompanied by transmission 
when an object, e.(j. the quoit, is lifted by the hand. 

San.skara (impressed motion, momentum), with or 
without pressui’e (hI^h) or impact (^N'^nr), may be 
transmitted •5r!n:fWTTi»%TfTr^wn;T!t 

TOiTO7(^ I — Sridhara). 
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Composition of Gravity with Vega {Momentum). 

When a body is let go and falls to the ground, the 
force acting on it is gravity which the astronomers 

ascribe to the attraction of the earth. Motion is pro¬ 
duced in the first instance by gravity alone, and this 
leads to a sansMra (impressed motion) in the same 
direction. But the force of gravity centinues to operate, 
so that, in the moments following the first, the motion 
is due to gravity as well as sansMra. The resultant 
motion is one, but both the causes must be conceived 
as contributing to the resultant. The reason for 
supposing this combined action is that both gravity and 
sanskara (impressed motion or momentum) are seen 
elsewhere to produce motion separately. 

In the case of the falling body, therefore, there is 
the composition of the two, gravity and Vega, acting in 
the same direction (THwrrasfu) from the second instant 
onwards. It is as if two motions coalesced and resulted 
in one. 

Here a good foundation is laid for the explanation 
of the accelerated motion of falling bodies, but Galileo’s 
discovery was not anticipated, as Galileo’s observations 
and measurements of motion were wanting, (^b 

—i) 

But in the case of the fiying arrow or other projectile, 
the impulsive force which produces Vega counteracts 
the force of gravity ; in the end, this Vega is lost through 
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friction with air, and then gravity (n^) brings the 
arrow to the ground. The meaning of this “ counter¬ 
action ” is not clear. Is it intended that the ardon of 
gravity is suspended as long as the Vega continues? 

■ We have seen that, in the case of a body let fall. 
Prasastapada expressly states that gravity (5^) and 
sansMra (Vega, momentum) both act in the se’cond and 
following instants. Prasastapada seems to have thought 
that some sanskaras {e.cj. the Vega of an arrow or other 
projectile) suspend the action of gravity (3^ 
Prasastapada, 315^, ijfbi jrfUvm 

?n- 

Prasastapada, ,r^). Other .an- 
wilr^ in the case of a falling body) coalesce 
gravity to produce a single resultant motion, 
he later commentators (from Sridhara downwards) 
cartainly interpret the VaiSesika Sutras in this s,ense. 

Moti,,, „j a Particle in t/,e Cme of a Composition of 

Fol'ces. 

on f "IrtiT^'T f “""fimpressed 

<lircction (fimfi;^f%^)7h^e uniform 

is in .. r ^ resultant motion or Vega 

(f»jfhniraiHT conceived as one 

Prasastapada, 

wk„ „e come to Gamana (corviliaeat motioo) and il 
tuusos that the question of composition assumes a real 
5 'gmficauce. In all such cases, each separate particle 

coCritiin^^^^ ““ ‘te 

P ition of the successive motions and Ve«ra3 in the 
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same particle produces the curvilinear motion (*nui), 
e.g. the rotation of each constituent particle of the 
potter’s wheel. The motion of the body e.g^ 

the wheel) results from the combined motions of the 
particles If pressure or impact produces 

motion in an opposite direction to the Vega already 
impressed on the body, the original direction would be 
changed, as is seen in the case of rebounding (ginnnT) 
after impact The mortar rebounding after 

striking the pestle is a typical instance of such change 
of direction in Vega or motion. The impressed force, 
e.g. impact (^»T?TiT), produces a changed motion in a 
different direction. One view is tha" the original Vega 
(momentum) is destroyed before a new motion and a 
new Vega are produced by the impact. Others hold 
that the impact does not destroy the oiigiual Vco'a 
(momentum), but conjointly with it produces the 
changed motion and, through such motion, a changed 
Vega in a new direction. 

>n»f 7 r ^ ^15 tott: 

^TT et seq., Prasastapada, i) 

Typical Cases of Curvilinear Motion (Cainana). 

Vortical Motion . — ^This is due to the contact of two 
bodies moving in oppo.site directions with a like or 
equal Vega, e.g. two currents of air or water meeting 
Irom opposite directions. The change of direction is 
seen in the fact that water which Hows downwards, or 
air which moves obliquely, may receive an upward 


V 
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motion as the result of such collision. 

^ 

Pra^stapada, ^i^wi). The scholiast Udayaua adds : 
mM'irvfnnwnrt'i H i ?mt 'JWHiTT- 

-^Rrtlrpnt trc^TT N ^ilH ^lqn ; — ^sqf^TJUiqgr'l. 

^rldhara notes: fH*§jjirrf^>rR--5;^^E|nfirmTf TiTw?TTf>T^- 

—Sridhara.) 

Vibratory Motion (ui«R, 5»^). 

This will be analysed in the chapter on Acoustics. 

Rotatary Motion (wrai). 

Each particle of the rotating body, e.g. the potter's 
wheel ('Tgi), has, at any given instant, a motion in a 
definite direction. The rotatory motion of the body 
results from the separate motions of the particles and 
tbeir persistent tendencies (^rr:), joined with the fact 
of the rigid conjunction of the particles. When the rod 
strikes one part of the wheel, the motion in the part 
struck is in the first instant produced by impact 
(wf^Tmi); while the other parts move throufii the 
transmission of force due to the rigid cohesion of° parts. 
The subsequent motions in the part struck are due to 
continued pressure and the persistent tendency 

(»1^) set up by the first motion ; while the subsequent 
motions in the otlier parts are explained by their ow 
persistent tendencies and the transmission due to rimd 
cohesion. When the rod is disjoined from the wheel 
the rotatory motion continues, being due merely to the 
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persistent tendencies in the constituent parte and the 
resultant persistent tendency in the whole. 

Other varieties of curvilinear motion in bodies are 
to be similarly explained (ie. by the composition of 

WTOftrfVr I Prasastapada^ 

ytirit ^ 

uanfqw:—^ridhara). 


, ,, Section 4. 

MOTION OF FLUIDS. 

Current motion downward flow in a stream) 

upward motion e.ff. evaporation, boding etc) 

and capillary motion as in plants and porous 

vessels) are three varieties of fluid motion which require 
explanation. To this may be added vortical motion 
(iTf^n), anil wave motion, which wdl be noticed 
in the chapter on Acoustics. 

1 . Current Motion 

This,is conditioned by fluidity in particles, but 
Sankara MBra notes that in the downward flow of 
water, gi-avity in the fluid-pai-ticles is the efficient cause 

^HN^nfinitn»5 — Sankara Mi 6 ra, 
VTOTtr). When the water is enclosed on all sides, as in 
a vessel, the downward flow (w^) is counteracted. 
Here the fluidity does not prodnce motion, because, in 
the case of the particles in contact with the enclosin<^ 

L 
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body, there is the resistance (^»fTPP^) of the latter, which 
is transmitted to the other particles, and this counter¬ 
acts the fluidity. 

•j^rrTTTT ^ tIv: TifiRt 

TjfK^srrftf — PraSastapS-da, 

i) 

2. Upward Motion e.g. evaporation). 

In evaporation the fluid-particles are rarefied, and 
remain in a fine state of suspension ; the rarefaction is 
due to the impulse or impact (^flTmr) of the heat- 

particles in the sun’s rays, and the upward movement 
is due to their contact with the air under this impulse 
or impact. Sankara Mis^ra notes that in boiling there is 
a similar upward movement of water-particles under the 
impact of heat-rays, (^rnfi 'NU444i*nrt 

I Sutras 5 and 6, Ahnika 2, Chap. 5, Vaise- 
sika Aphorism. ’Pn 3 iaprT»iT: 

—Sankara Misra, ') 

N.B .—These tv/o Sutras of Kanada have Ijccn inter¬ 
preted by the late GangMhara Kaviratna in his com* 
mentary to refer to the upward conduction of water m 
pipes by the pressure of air. 

The mention of the transmitted pressure 
of the air seems to lend some countenance to Ganga' 
dhara’s view, and the word Nikli (^^:) offers no difficulty, 
being taken in its usual sense, “ pipe ” (^n lg ^T, Nalikk), 
while the current interpretation does violence to the 
common acceptation of the word. 

3. Capillary Motion ('af*TO^). 

Two instances are given—the ascent of the sap m 
plants from the root to the stem (wfHw: wqitf ffrfir*!- 
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HHjTrt Sankara Misra), and the penetrative diffusion 
of liquids in porous vessels, e.g. of the oil or ghee in 
an earthen jar 

Heat-particles have a like penetrative power 

^ fiftraPHt ’?nrt 

—Jayanta, ^mnyO, Ahnika 8, 

This is ascribed to adriMa, as the cause cannot be 
ascertained by either perception or inference (including 
hypothesis) (iRWT3>Hv?T«rt ^5rgT,^»»nHTrani3n»i:^ 

Section 5. 

INTERESTING EXAMPLES OF MOTION ASCRIBED TO 

ADRISTA (UNKNOWN CAUSE, UNEXPLAINED 
NATURE, final CAUSE). 

The first motions in primordial atoms at the 
beginning of Creation are attributed to adrista. 
Among movements in masses of matter so caused are 
noted the motion of the globe of the earth and similar 
other bodies ir^vnf —Prasa- 

stapiida with Sridhara s commentary, IVtost 

probably this means earthquakes, tides, etc. Aryabhata 
and his school would no doubt bring under this head 
the diurnal motion of the earth. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that Bhliskara refutes the 
Buddhist hypothesis of the earth falling perpetually 
in vacuo by arguing that the earth must remain 
balanced in space as there is nothing outside to 
attract it. 

The movement of the needle (iron in general, as 
Sankara Mi^ notes) towards the magnet is another 

L 2 
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example of unexplained motion in matter. Cleaning 
and right-placing of the magnet are 

necessary 

—Sankara Misra). 

Similarly, amber attracts grass, straw, etc. (aJU 

n*R—Sankara Misra, on Sutra 15, 
Ahnika 1, Chap. V.). 

Involuntary movements of the hand under the 
influence of the hypnotist’s mantras (incantations) are 
also attributed to adrista. 

Section 6. 

MEASUREMENT OF MOTION.—UNITS OF SPACE 

AND TIME. 

The solar day was taken as a natural measure or 
divi.sion of time. In the NyS-ya-Vaifiesika school the 
day of twenty-four hours (solar) is stated to contain 
30 X 30 X .30 X 18 X 2 X 2 units of time (ksanas). The 
NyS-ya unit of time therefore measures of a second. 
The smallest measure of time mentioned by the astrono- 
mens is the Truti, which is of a second. 

The natural measure of length was the cubit (Hasta), 
of which there were two fixed standards, the greater 
and the lesser cubit. The smallest measure of length 
mentioned in the 6ilpa-6iistra (Technology) is the 
Paramanu, which is about 34 - 9 Wo of an inch. This is 
the same as the Trasarenu of the Ny4ya-Vaisesika 
school, which stand.? for the thickness of the minimum 
vtsibife (the finest mote perceptible in the sunbeam as 
It comes slanting into a dark room through a chink). 
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Average velocity {^pifir—Bh^skara) was measured 
in accordance with the formula u = f. but no unit of 

velocity appears to have been fixed upon. There was 
no idea of acceleration, and of course no measurement 
of force. Mahaviracha,ryya gives formula for com- 
putmg the space travelled over in cases of Sankalita- 
pti (velocity with regular increment at stated 
intervals), but this does not amount to nccelera- 
as the intervals arc not indefinitely small. 
Where the velocity is uniform, the interval of time 
may be of any amount (^^), but where the 
veloaty w variable ^ wumfir:— Bhilskara), an 

indefinitely small quantity of time be 

taken; m other words, the positions of the particle in 
two successive instants must be considered, and the 
velocity must be supposed to be uniform during this 
interval (conceived as indefinitely small, It was 

in this way that Bhaskara determined the instantaneous ' 
motion of a planet (imnn^irt nfw). 


Component of Velocity. 

The astronomers measmed the motion of a heavenly 
body in different directions (longitude, right ascension 
eta), and calculated separately the components of 
motion (nfiTii 5 iT:) b these directions, and they adopted 
the device of transferring such component velocities 

from one body to another in the computation of 
relative motion («.y. 

^ ^ nf^-Bhaskara, Siddhanta-Siromani 
Gaiut&dhy4ya, Ghatisphuti-prakarana) 
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Section 7 . 

NOTION OF THREE AXES. 

Motion, we have seen, was defined as the change of 
position of a particle in space. To conceive position in 
space, Viichaspati takes three axes, and the position in 
space of one particle relatively to another may be 
indicated by distances measured along these three axes. 
This remarkable analysis {circa 842 A.D. : 

VAchaspati, Ny5,yasuchinibandba) anticipates in a rudi¬ 
mentary manner the foundations of solid (co-ordinate) 
geometry, eight centuries before Descartes {vide p. 118, 
supra). 

'T'he Principle of the Differential Calculus applied to the 
Computation of Motion (Variable Motion). 

Bh4skara (1150 A.D.), in computing what he calls 
the “ instantaneous ” motion (irni«RTf^5^^ nfir) of a planet, 
compares its successive positions in two successive 
instants, and regards the motion as constant during 
the interval, which he conceives to be indefinitely small 
This is equivalent to the determination of 
the difierential of the planet’s longitude, and the process 
bears “ a strong analogy ” (to quote the words of 
Mr. Spottiswoode, the Astronomer Royal) “ to the 
corresponding process in modern mathematical astro¬ 
nomy.” I have elsewhere shown that BhSskara’s process 
was not merely analogous to, but virtually identical 
with, that of the Difierential Calculus, Mr. SpottLswoode's 
cautious reservation having been due to his want of 
acquaintance with the original and the in.sutliciency of 
the materials placed before him {vide pp. 78-79 supra). 
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SEcrnoN* 8. 

RELATIVE MOTION. 

The pheDomenou is noticed among fclie hallucinations 
of sense otw ku^ 

—KumArila, ^loka-VOrtika, p. 520). Astronomers like 
Aryabhata and Lalla, who believed in the diurnal 
revolution of the earth from the west to the east, 
explained the apparent revolution of the starry heavens 
in the opposite direction by the principle of relative 
motion. 

Section 9. 

SERIAL MOTION. 

Several Sant5>na8 (series) of motions are incidentally 
noticed, e.g. vibration ^**t*i*AH), wave motion 

current motion (^n*??t)- 

In an interesting passage, Charaka notes three 
instances of seiial motion, viz. those of water, sound, 
and light and to which ho 

compares the course (njjruf) of chyle (or chyle-blood) in 
the Dhamanis (veins) and other ducts of the body. 

Dalvaua thinks that downtrard, oblique, and upward 
currents of chyle are respectively intended by the three 
illustrations: but Ohakrapini points out that the 
Santana (wave) of sound travels in all directions (the 
same is of coui-se true also of light), and that difierences 
in speed (and not in direction) are here meant. In 
other words, a Santdna of sound travels more rapidly 
than that of water, and less rapidly than one of light 
(^f^tESTTH), and Charaka’s meaning is that the metabolic 
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course may complete its ciicuit witn greater or less 
speed. Whether, in this passage, the three Santanas 
are viewed as waves or currents, is not specified; but 
the difference Ijetween a wave (itWw) and a current 
was well known. 

A current of water downward low) consists 

of particles moving in an uninterrupted series under 
the action of gravity and fluidity and ■?r^» 

Sankara Misra). A wave on the other hand, 

is constituted by the transmission of vibratory motion 
in the water-particles {e.g. Jayanta, 
swiff—Nyaya-Manjarf, Ahnika 2). 

A ray of light, on the other hand, was supposed to 
imply the rectilinear propagation of indefinitely minute 
corpuscles in all directions, with inconceivable velocity, 
and a sort of conical dispersion inr 

—Udyotakara, VAchaspati). 
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CHAPTER HI. 

HINDU IDEAS ON ACOUSTICa 
Snction 1. 

analysis op sound. 

The Um&msahas.~ln their analysis of Sound, the 
iLmimsakas distinguish between three elements- (i) 
N&da. a quality of V^yu (air), which is the physical 
basis of audible sound; (2) Dhvani, sound as heard 
audible sound ; and (3) in the case of significant sound. 
Sphota. “transcendental” or “intelligible” sound 
representing the Platonic ideas or logoi, which are 
eternal (ftm,) ubiquitous (wm), and noumenal (ftimm:, 
lit., without substrate or ground—Kumftrila). The 
Sphotas are manifested by the Dhvanis (audible 
sounds), of course only in the case of words ^). 
Upavarsa, the eacher of Panini, rejected the Sphotas in 
»vour of the Vamas, which were conceived to be 
“phonetic moulds" with natural significance. 

As regards sound in its physical aspect and the 
.■©de ©f its propagation, some of the Mimflmsakas 
wntent themselves with saying that VAyu (air) has a 
^cial quality (Nada) which causes audible sound 
(NT^myrm Nigdi n^—Kumarila, Sloka-Vurtika; 

PArtha-Saiathi Mi^a, NyiyaratnAkara). 


\ 
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Others, including the teachers of the Siks4 (Vedic 
chanting), hold that the physical basis of sound is a 
series of air movements cf. Udyotakara’s and 

Vilchaspati’s reports) ; in other words, the air-particles 
themselves flow in a current in all directions, being 
obstructed in their path by the impact of tangible 
objects {i.e. material bodies), and the movement ceases, 
as in the arrow, when the moving force is thus 
exhausted 

4 TJ ^ 

—Jayanta, Nyhya-Manjart). But the orthodox Mimhmsi 
view is that of the MimtlmsA, doctor, ^bara Svhmi, who 
holds that N4da (the physical basis of sound) is a wave- 
motion of air, being the transmission of conjunctions 
and disjunctions in the minute particles of air, the wave 
originating in the first impact, and being continued by 
the successive impacts of the minute particles (f.y. 
fwmTOT: 

(17-1-1) wfiiwri wPnn 

I S ^ ?B?ihTfii*iTnT i 

51 ^ — ^abara-Bh^sya, Sutra 13, Pada 1, 
Adhy^ya l). In this view, the particles of air 
(tit^vhi:) are subject to a vibratory motion (a sort of 
parispanda) in the production of sound 
—Jayanta, Nydya-Manjari). The Vhkyapadiya describes 
articulate sounds (varnas), and indeed all sounds 
{sabdaa), as only forms of air set in motion, with rare- 
fiiction and condensation (wwjf), and capable of variations 
of velocity and configuration (^mrfim: mi w^ 
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NftHT ’Tij: irfiniair i Tt^u ^supjRnsr^ 

f%Hs?pir i V^kya- 

padiya, 1, Sloka 109). 

Nyclya--Tai$esika.~'Ih& early Nyiya writers hold 
that the sound-wave (^i^VtTh) has its substrate in 
Aka&i (ether) and not Vayu (air). Later writers {e.g. 
Vachaspati in the Tattvavindu) add that sound itself as 
a phenomenon is not to be conceived as a mode of 
motion {parispanJa), for Akasa, the substrate, is, in 
the Nyaya view, incapable of motion (ii unjiir 

■551 ftufq tn — 

Tattvavindu). At’ the same time the propagation of 
sound must be conceived on the analogy of waves in 
water (^’’TrRiFsini). Udyotakara in the Vaxcika, 
Vadiaspati in the Tatparyyatika, and Jayan’ta in the 
Nyaya-Manjari controvert the three views cm-rent in 
the Mimamsa school—(l) that Nada, the physical basis 
of audible sound, is a specific quality of Vilyu (air), 
(2) that sound, in its physical aspect, is constituted by 
a series of air movements of the nature of a current 
(^npptTDf), and (3) that it is not air-currents but air¬ 
waves, series of conjunctions and disjunctions of the 
air-particles or molecules (qixqq n^u , ^ng^mvr^:), that 
constitute the N5,da, the sound physical, to which, in 
the case of significant sounds, the Mimimsakas assign 
the function of manifesting the Sphota, transcendental” 
or “ intelligible ” sound (logo)^, the word). Vide 
Udyotakara V^r tika, AdhyS,ya 2, Ahnika 2, Sutra 14 ; 
also Tatparyyatiki, w 

HNfw etc., 

loc. cit. Against these views the early Nyilya doctors 
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maintain that sound is a specific quality of Ak&6a 
(ether) and not of V^yu (air). At the same time 
they admit that the impact which originates the sound 
phenomenon (^nxn|fw in Aka^ 

does so by setting up a vibration in the molecules of 
the object struck {e.g. a bell), and that these vibrating 
molecules impinge against the air-molecules in contact 
'(simiTfNnKmj:). In other words, though 
AkMa IS the substrate (^’snr), the eflScient cause of 
sound (iiri4*'«*K<u) is to be found in the mechanical 
impact (^rfHqiir) of vibrating molecules of sonorous 
bodies against contiguous molecules of air. As to the 
propagation of sound, the early Nyaya-Vaisesika writers 
content themselves with stating that the first sound 
thus produced in the substrate Aka^a by \ the impact of 
the vibrating molecules {e.g. of a bell) against the 
contiguous molecules of air, produces a second sound in 
the contiguous Akdia, and the second sound a third, 
and so on, in the same way as waves are generated in 
water, until the last sound sets up a vibration in the 
ear-drum (^i^r^ieyf^). Of course, this propagation of 
sound-wave in Aka^a (ether) is effected by means of the 
air-wave as its vehicle. This is the Nyaya-Vai^esika 
hypothesis (vsnn) of an independent sound-wave 
(it^-e^pth). Aka^ (ether) is motionless, but the air¬ 
wave would not be transmitted if the air-moleculcs 
were not interconnected by AkaAi. Prasastapada, the 
a esika doctor, for example, describes the first sound 
as giving off a second, the second a third, and so on, 
expanding in Aka^a, in the same way as waves are 
supposed to propagate themselves in the ocean. 
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<jili *11 ^13(1^ violin *3^11 I<*rf til 1 It;<u\*r 4 

^w®w i ^^Ti^fwpinr ^mrcer^if^Hriim 

'sHu^^iunraru PrasastapMa, w 

^ w^^Tstj^Huni infisTnari^ ir7r>q^r<»BiHH ^nr ?^f«ra .tUH > 

H’UT 1 fKl ftRIttllin? 

etc. (Srldhara, ibid,). On this hypothesis the locus of 
the sound at any moment forms a cii-cle in Akisa, and 
the propagation is carried on in the air by means of 
ever-expanding circles, as in the case of waves in water. 
But this analogy is rejected by some {e.g. Udyotakara), 
who hold that the first sound gives ofi” not one sound 
in a cn-cle, but an indefinite number of sounds in all 
directions, and each of these again gives off another, 
and so on, so that sound may be said to expand by 
successive concentric spherical layers, even as the* 
Kadambakoraka (the so-called bud of the Nauclea 
Kadamha) expands by successive concentric spherical 
layers of filaments which shoot forth from one another. 
On the first of these two hypotheses, the air-wave 
implied in the transmission of sdund is of the nature of 
what we call transverse waves; on the second, of the 
nature apparently of longitudinal waves. In any case, it 
is clear that the orthodox MimS-msa view of Sahara Sva,mi, 
that the air-wave constituting physical sound means 
a series of mere conjunctions and disjunctions of air- 
particles with rarefaction and condensation 
^TfbifwtHTHr’trofiii, Sahara, inni, V4kyapadlya), implies 
longitudinal waves, 

(Vi.svanS,tha, BhSshlt Parichheda, 
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bloka 165); HnTTHftrflr: « nr^ra: sNtn-fwm- 

$5^: I ffHnK ^f^PiitTfiir i 

iw<**i#«K: 5iss^ ni ^^:firi i 

ini1iTy.yiiffrqi»aTi^ 5if5?[pin:>qf^:—^riWquivfi ^ Tifinr^n^ 

H^fii (Udyotakara, II., 2, 14). As the momentum of 
the impact series (which constitutes the efficient cause 
of the sound-wave) grows feebler and feebler in the 
course of transmission through the air-particles, the 
sound at last dies away. Ganged, in the Chintilmani, 
holds that the propagation is not from molecule to 
molecule, but travels in ever-expanding circles as in 
water-waves, perhaps in spherical layers by compression 
of masses of air; and these air-waves, the vehicles of 
sound, are exceedingly swift. This explains the velocity 
of sound. 

^"i^RmfR^UTTltsfu H • fWW 

»r> <»ir^y^wrg : WTW 3[r^ 

WK»ra tysi ^ (Gange&i, 

Tattva ChintS.mani). 

But how does the first sound produce the second, 
the second the third, and so on ? At every step the 
efficient cause, the impact of some vibrating molecule 
against a contiguous molecule of air, must be posited, 
and this is equally applicable to a sound produced by 
a sound (^«<'3)9i<) as to one produced by conjunction 
and disjunction or f^»iT»m). In other words, the 

sound-wave (^r^nil^) in .^46a necessarily implies an 
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air-wave. The Mimjlmsaka view, then, that explains 
the propagation of sound by the transmission of the 
original oscillatory motion through the successive layers 
of air by means of successive impacts or pressures 
producing conjunction and disjunction of air-molecules 
^>ifh»TnTT:—SabarabhSsya)’, or rarefaction and 
condensation (h’^—^V akyapadiya), is also implied in 
the Ny5,ya-Vaisesika doctrine of the sound-wave 
the difference being that in the latter the 
air-wave, which is conceived as a mode of serial motion 
(jffir-tPftiH), is only the vehicle or medium of propagation 
of a so-called sound-wave in AkMa, which is not itself 
a mode of motion. This is what we find expressly and 
elaborately formulated in the later NysXya-Vaisesika 
{vide Gang^, Chint5,mani, supra). 

Section 2. 

ANALYSIS OF VIBRATORY MOTION, e.g. OF A BELL 
(IN AIR). 

The molecules of a bell vibrate when the bell is 
struck. The question is—what is the nature of this 
vibratory movement? V4t3y5,yana and Udyotakara 
answer that, when the hand strikes the bell, some of the 
moleculds are displaced (from their stable position— i.e. 
there is karma in the molecules), and thus a SanskHra 
(here a kinetic San8k5,ra, momentum) is generated 
( ^ tjUK j —V5,tsyflyana and V5,chaspati), and 

the molecules swing forward under the action of this 
Sansk5,ra until they strike the contiguous molecules of 
air. This now is a case of mutual impact, which divides 
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tlie momentum between the colliding masses, and the 
bell-molecules begin to swing backward, the motion 
continuing under the action of the diminished Sansk<\ra 
until they come in collision again with other air- 
molecules ; and then the process is repeated, and the 
bell-molecules begin to swing forward and backward 
until the original energy which is parted with in some 
measure at each impact becomes so feeble as to be 
unable to produce any kinetic disturbance (^). 
Similarly, the air-molecules themselves are set vibrating 
by means of these impacts, and the transmission of the 
motion would form the wave of air, which the later 
NyS»ya-Vai^;esika expressly posit as the vehicle of the 
sound-wave. But Udyotakara never conceived vibration 
in vacuo^ nor does it appear if he meant to include the 
second species of Sansk^ra (elasticity, SthitisthS;paka- 
sanskS,ra) as converted from its potential state 
into kinetic energy, and thus contributing to the 
momentum {vega^. He uses the generic term SanskSxa, 
wnich comprehends elasticity as well as momentum due 
to impressed force. His commentator, V4chaspati, does 
not go into details, and does not analyse the momentum. 
Later writers, however, expressly state that elasticity 
(Sthitisth^paka-sanskSra) is one of the causes of vibration, 
and that elasticity resides not only in the element of 
eart h , but a lso in air, water, and tejas {cf. Vi6van&tha). 

(V^teyayana, IL, 2, 3,6) 
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m: nh: 

^ igi TT I TIN ^ramiTfTunTirn^wnrt *t?T»j;in^H^ra^THR: 

mrl Num??ir3^: ^ (1) Uclyotakara Vartika, 

Adhyaya 2, Alinika 2, Sutra 36. 

NTJNTHTON 5?? ^unfsHRl —Vft,cbaspati, TatparyyatikA,, 

loe. cit., also wt^uf Nrftfii). But cf. Vi-^varidtha, 

^TTN^t ^siu fmfirwrtraNnrH i ^hni% wni nh5i: 
1 ftTift’ ^N^rii4fq I 

^nTin»l—Bhashd-parichchheda, Slokas 157- 

159. 

As tlie air-wave form.s the vehicle of the sound¬ 
wave, if it does not constitute the sound-wave itself, 
the favourable or retarding influence of currents of wind 
is easily explained. The pi’esence or absence of water 
(and other intervening objects) offering greater or less 
resistance to the transmission of the wave-motion also 
easily accounts for the greater or les-s distance to which 
the sound is carried. 


Section 3. 

ECHO. 

(Echo) was supposed to be a reflection of 
sound. Some consider it to be an after-sound, a sound 
generated by sound. Others suppose it to be due to 
the reflection of sound in the same way as an image in 
water or in a mirror (ufiif^) is due to the reflection of 
light. Thei’e is an element of hallucination in either 
case (ffinftWNftfjiN:)—the image in water is not a real 
image, neither is the echo the real sound it is taken to be. 
w H c w n»»y ; urnfwH<fl»i<t 

M 
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^ q i ^niiafcMS T Ujdm^ i HriTfi<«trna ii Hrn^in<gjri fit:fiT I hThP-ib^ 
■<^C'4 fTOTSmft ^TT *^51^ \ —VijiiaHa- 

bliiksu, Pravachana-BhSsya, Chap. I., Sutra 87.) 

Section 4. 

PITCH, INTENSITY, AND TIMBRE. 

Sounds differ from one another l)y their pitch 
by their intensity and by 

their quality or timbre (wuiuxiu n»h). When a bell is 
struck, an indefinite number of notes tones and 

overtones) are emitted, of varying pitches ; and the 
notes die away, becoming less and less intense. Now, 
we know that the molecules swing to and fro, and that 
the Sanskara (inoraentum, vega) of the vibrations 
( y. ^ HM T?nT^TT) grows feebler and feebler. The differ¬ 
ences in pitch (tones and overtones) as well as in inten¬ 
sity must be due to variations in the Sanskaras of the 
vibrations. :The distinguishable pitches (called Sriitis, 
^nw^) as well as the degrees of intensity (ifl'aHv<*Tf?) 
must be ascribed to valuations in tlie vega (momen¬ 
tum), and, by implication, the frequency, etc., of the 
vibrations. 

Cf. Vat.syayana, II., 2, 36— 

Vide also Udyotakara’s 
analysis of vibration based on Vatsyayana; vurthtw" 
iiTrwKim sfn ^f?n^T«nn?n!5?r9rrH> 

- f»V!:5inn^Tif!w im ■wtnf *eiiiT:—Udyotakara, Virtika, 
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AdliyAya 2, Ahnika 2, Sutra 36. 

—Vacliaspati, Tatparyyatika, loc. cit. 

Sounds also differ from one another in volume or 
massiveiies.s in the case of coalescence 
A sound both h)ud and massive is called (large)— 

qi'od.a'ffHi nn:: 

’wfsf ^ I irm ^ N^.irnaixurf — 

VAchaspati, IT., 2, 36. 

Sahara, the MiniAmsa, doctor, explains inassivene.ss 
(n^) as due to the coalescence of different air¬ 

waves, which by their simultaneous impact affect a 
comparatively large tract of the ear-drum 

?r<t aiTN^fs: ^ 

I faunmni: 

^3: "sr —Sahara on Jaimini, 
Sutra 17, Adhyaya Pada 1). The. j\lima,nisakas, wlio 
resolve sounds into air-waves, attribute all differences, 
whether of pitch, intensity, or massiveness, to differences 
in the series of conjunctions and disjunctions of air- 
particles that form the waves {vkh Vachaspati’s report, 
3 ujftnffiHTmiWhTt ; cf. also the 

later Nyaya-Vaisc!#ika, which accepts air-waves as 
vehicles of sound-waves; »P?pf 3 - 

—(langesa, I’attva Chintamani). It may he 
noted that the terms ulti and »t «5 arc occasionally used 
in a general sense, anil applied to express higher and 
lower degrees of pitch as well as of intensity. 

There are also differences of quality 
^ aiv iT i iPP^:). The same sound (ja (ii), of the same pitch 

M 2 
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and intensity, uttered by men and parrots, can be 
distinguished ; so also the sounds, even the same notes 
of the scale, given out by a wind instrument like the 
txmt, and a stringed instrument like the vina. Similarly, 
there arc sexual and even individual differences of voice 

I ^ —Vilchaspati, Tat- 

paryyatika, II., 2, 14. 

^HTOTTirft v»n:—U dyotakava, II., 1, 15. 

91 ■*« I rc ' j i iwj ^ ^^ ! 8lf ^Tf^H;[iTi«Pi:-^Gangesa. and Ma- 
thuraniltha). The sounds emitted by impact of the 
different Bhutas (echo from Akasa, hissing from the 
wind, puffing from fire, bubbling from water, and 
splitting or cracking from earth) are characteristic 
examples of such diiferences of timbre {vide Pan- 
chadasi, Bhutaviveka, Bloka 3). 

The Vakya-padiya (Kanda I, Sloka 109), as we have 
seen, ascribes all differences (whether of pitch, volume, 
or timbre) to the characteristic forms of the air-waves, 
which differ from one another by their configuration 
(flf^vnnf^ ’9^:), and are capable of variations 

of velocity (momentum, vega) as well as of rarefaction 
and condensation (^uiijuiHi^iiT) xr^nruft^: 

There are passing references to the obscuration 
(wf»w^) of sounds in Vatsyayana, Udyotakara and 
VSehaspati, Viut the subject is treated more from » 
psychological than from a physical point of view- 

mg 5^^ 

—V4t8y4yana, 11., 2, 14; vide Udyotakara and V4cha- 
spati, loc. cit. Here irtw = loud, and * 1 ^ = low.) 
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Section 5.. 

MUSICAL SOUNDS. 

Srfttis and Svaras. —We have already seen that 
the distinguishable pitches are called Srulis, and they 
are proportioned to the vega (momentum) of the kampa- 
santana (vibration). Now the ratio of a note to its 
octave (in respect of pitch) i.s given as 1:2; we may 
therefore conclude that the vega of the vibration in the 
lattei case was consi<lered to Ije twice as great as in the 
fonner. An indefinite number of Srutis could be inter¬ 
posed between a note and its octave (^pt^ ^ 

vf. I —urrhun- 

ftsiTtT, bloka 40). Twenty-two such are named and 
recognised lor mu.sical purpo.so.s. But a Sruti as such 
cannot constitute a musical tone (Svara). A Sruti is a 
simple (unmi.xcd) and fundamental tone of a certain 
pitch, whereas an ordinary musical tone (Svara) is 
really compo.scd of a fundamental tone (Sruti) and 
certain partial tones (liarmouic.s, iVnurananas, 

Ihc musical tones (Svaras), vocal or instrumental, arc 
therefore of the nature of what we call clangs, because, 
either accomptmying or following the Srutis or simple 
tundamental tom-.-j (^T^rnuiTt), are always found certain 
partial tonc.s tut ^ i 

fsmrr^lwtun:: (^tHTRTcCT) 

iiTT wrra i fgJijj: —Damodara, Saugita- 

darpanu. Chap. 1., Sloka 49. ftmilsjiar- 

I « iirr. tbr—S augita-ratuakara. 
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I H ^ N«i: I IS ^ srera 

HTCWT^roiTt^ f3Jj<U3Wir|^—Saugitti Saniaya Sava, 1. 
winil >HnHHi<: ^tt: i irq»T^?< !.i T^<<; 

m 'wfii: uMifiyiH ^cn^i-icT^ntT | 

ftRT I ^firfcg^—Damotlava, Sanglta-davpana, Chap. I., 
^loka 51. ^he relation between a Sruti and a Svara 
is variously conceived as (l) T^farnn modal change; (2) 
^nni manifestation; (3) fn ^ T W«t the relation 

of genus and species ; (4) (g^ Jrsr^ ^^3 

reflection; (5) '^rniigrmijHTW, the relation of cause and 
effect; cf. by Ahobala, ^tr fHWTi 

I i—^ hrbi- 

Sloka 38. 


Section 6. 


THE NOTES OF THE DIATONIC SCALE: DETERMINA¬ 
TION OF THEIR RELATIVE PITCH. 


The pitch of a note is inversely proportional to 
the^ le ngth ^ of the wire TififtaremTHH: 

VMcilcJi'irtf, quoted by Mr. Devala in his “Hindu 
Mu-sical Scale”). 

The pitch of the fundamental note to that of its 
octave is as 1 . 2 (wt«iinw fzn4U«*i: — 

quoted by Mr. Devala). 


The pitch of the fourth note {V) to that of the 
(C) i, 4 : 3 (^. 

’rnfiTOftimr, quoted by Mr. Devala). 

The vibrations of the fifth note (G) to those of the 
Mameutal (G) are as 3 : 2 (ftmTnTO^firrrirt 
^ quoted by Mr. Devala). 

Concord (*T^if^) is either perfect or imperfect. The 
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ratio of perfect concord is 3:2; that of imperfect 
concord, 4 :3 hr: 

—quoted by Mr. Devala); e.g. if D l>e the VAdi, 

A would be a SamvS,di; if E be the Vadi, B would be a 
Samv4di: in each case a perfect concord. The pitch of 
D is deteimined from that of G, and the pitch of A from 
that of D, in each case, by the rule of perfect concord. 

Determination of the pitches of E and B (after 
Mr. Devala). This may be done in either of the 
following ways:— 

(1) E may be determined from A, and B from E, by 
the rule of perfect concord. This would give 303f as 
the value of the pitch of E, and 455f as that of the 
pitch of B, if the pitch of C be taken as 240 ; or 

(2) E may be determined from C by reduction of 
the fifth harmonic by two octaves, a sort of imperfect 
concord; and then B may be determined from E by 
the rule of perfect concord. This would give 300 
for E, and 450 for B, if C be taken as 240. 

Mr. Devala, in his investigations with the “ Sono- 
chord,” finds that Hindu musicians (and Sanskrit 
writers on music) adopted the latter values for E and B, 
as they tested their notes by harmonics 

quoted by Mr. Devala). The 
Hindus therefore followed just intonation. 

Section 7. 

MUSICAL INTERVALS. 

Musical tones, are related to one another in four 
ways as Vidis, Samv&dla, Vivadis, and Anuvlldis. The 
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mediaeval compilations explain these in reference to 
melody, and harmony is altogether unknown, l)ut the 
terms might be used to indicate relations of harmony 
as well. The Vadi might in that case answer to the 
key-note (or tonic), and the Samvadis to the two 
consonances, the fifth (2 : 3), and the fourth (3 : 4). 

The rule given for the determination of a Samvadi is 

12 or 8 Srutis intervening, the intervals being, therefore, 

13 and 9 Srutis respectively (giving the ratios j and -1). 

C being the Vadi, G and F are stated to be the 
Samvildis. 

In the same way, it is stated that if D be the Vadi, 
A would be a Samvadi. If E be the Vadi, B is given 
as a Samvadi. 


On the other hand, a two-Sruti interval {i.e. a 
difference of a semitone) gives a Vivhdi, which would 
thus answer to a dissonance. This is given as a general 
rule (fSff0 I r <5 jMutanga). Other cases are 
also noticed, e.g. E is a Vivadi to D, and B to A, and 
vice versa (ratio of 9 : 10). 

The notes that do not come under these heads are 
^uvadis {s.g. the si.xth); ef. Bharata, Natya-Sastni, 
Chap. XXVIII., Slokas 23-24. 

Also Sangita-ratnakara : — 


(^TTOnr). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HINDU IDEAS ABOUT PLANTS AND 
PLANT-LIFE. 

Section 1. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 

Charaka :—Plants accoi-cling to Charaka are divisible 
into (1) Vanaspatis, trees bearing fruit without flowers; 

(2) VanusjMti/as, trees bearing flowers as well as fruits ; 

(3) Ain^adhis, herbs that wither after fruotifieatiou; 
and (4) Vhudhs, other herbs with spreading stems. 

Ch(dcrapani notes in his commentary on Charaka: 
The Virudhs comprise two classes, (1) Latas, creepers * 
(2) Gulmas, herbs ^vith succulent (or cactaceous) 
stems and shrubs. The Aumdhis are sub-divided into 
(1) annuals or perennials, bearing fruit, and (2) plants 
that wither away after maturing and without fructifica¬ 
tion, e.<p grasses like the Dvrvd (Cynodon dactylon). 

Sutsruta Susruta’s division is identical with 
Charaka s. Dalvana, the commentator, gives some 
details. The Plak^a (Ficus infectoria) and the 
Ldumvaia (hicus glomcrata) are given as instances 
ol tiees bearing fruits without flowers (1 aiiaspatis). It 
appears that plants with naked and incomplete flowers 
(achlamydeous plants) were considered as flowerless, as 
also trees whose flowers, like those of the fig, are placed 
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on the internal walls of a common receptacle. Of the 
Briksas, flower- and fruit-bearing trees, the mango-tree, 
the Jamhu-txe& (Eugenia jambolana), etc., are given as 
examples. The Virudhs are of two classes, (1) creepers 
with stems spreading on the ground (mrrsrwj), and 
(2) herbs with succulent (or cactaceous) stems (JifeBiaj; 
or Amadhis are those that 

wither away after fructification, e.g. wheat, barley, etc. 

Some divide Ausadhis into two 
classes, (l) those that wither after bearing fruit, 
e.g. paddy, linseed, pulses, etc., and (2) plants that 
wither after maturity, and bear neither flowers nor 
fruits, e.g. the mushroom, etc. 

Praiastapdda : —^PraiastapMa, the VaiSesika doctor, 
classifies plants as follows:—(l) Trinas, grasses; 

(2) Au-sadhis, herbs that wither after fructification; 

(3) LatSs, spreading and creeping herbs ; (4) Avatdnas, 
arboraceous plants and shrubs; (5) Briksas, trees 
bearing flowers and fruits ; and (6) Vanaspatis, trees 
bearing fruits without flowers. 

Sndhara in the Kandali, gives JJlapa as an example 
of a grass,' wheat as an example of Ati-sadJii (annual), 
the KetaM (Pandanus odoratissimus) and the Vijapura 
(Citrus medica) as examples of Avatdnas (Vitapas, 
arboraceous plants), the Kovidura (Bauhinia) as an 
example of flower- and fruit-bearing tree, and the 
Udunivara (Ficus glomerata) as an example of a 
Vanaspati (flowerless fruit-bearing tree). 

Udagana in the KiranAvaiB notes the Kusmanda (a 
Species of Cucurbita)as an instanceof a creeper(Za/<?),and 
the palms in^i^ as modifications of the grasses ( Trittas). 
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Aniara: —Amara, the lexicographer, in the Vanausa^ 
dhivurtja and the Vaisjjavarga (enumeration of wild plants 
and of food-grains) gives some interesting particulars, 
(l) The trees (the flowering Brikfos and the flowerless 
Vanaspatis) are fruit-bearing, and possess w^oody stems 
or trunks (ir^nn—Jfmsrfwr:). 
Next come (2) arboraceous plants and shrubs (^, 
■^) bearing flowers as well as fruits. (3) The 
Latils are next noticed, flowering plants with herbaceous 
stems, some of them creeping on the ground (mnftnrl), 
others succulent (gfeurl), others twining or voluble 
{j^nvutnKT ^T^rnfinff Amara, cf. Mukuta, 

im 31 ^ Wl?:—others 

call this f^). C/. Susruta—irauRw; 

(4) Next come the Atimdhis (in the narrower'sense), 
herbaceous plants liearing fruit with or without flowers^ 
and dying or withering away after fructification. Some’ 
instances of Kandama (tubers, rhizomes, corms) are 
noticed, e.g. the Palandu (the onion, the 

Lamna (garlic, etc. But thegraminaceae 

enumerated lu the VaUyavarga are the chief instances 
of the Amadhis-^\^nt^ that die after fructification 
These arc cultivated Amadhis, but their affinities with 
the next class,, the grasses (T/via/.), are also noted 
{e.g. Hlf? I pniumfri h'Nikt: i 

^ ^sHj). Next are enumerated (5) the Trlnas, 
grasses, of which the characteristic is the formation of 
gidinas (culms of grasses with annular ]aK>ts from which 
leaves spring —hht It is 

worthy of note that, in the enumeration of the grasses, 
the bamboo is considered as a sort of giaut grass 
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grass flag, ^ sjii t^). The reeds a^.g 

also placed among the grasses , 

Hsa i^ K T ^ -^WWt;). (6) Finally, the Palmaceae (includ¬ 
ing the cocoanut, date, areca, and other palms) are 
classed as Tree-grasses, probably because, ^]jg 

grasses, they are endogens characterised by spikes and 
parallel veins, \ (^rnTT^Wi?: ^ilfcs'l 

etc., ^ "*1 Q,rtic4sri?riHdn: ^ 

— cf. also the Rojanighantu). 

I may add that Amara places parasitical plants 
among the Latds (qp^ i 

They climb trees and feed upon them. These are to ])c 
distinguished from climlung plants, like the (luiluclu 
(Tinosppra cordifolia), which have separate roots of their 
own. They are also to be distinguished from the 
adventitious roots descending from the branches of trees, 
like the Ficus religiosa, which are usually termed 

avaroMs The name sipha is ordinarily 

applied to the rootlets and suckers by which the 
tendrils of various creepers arc attached to the soil, 
(^iiwifsnw ijjnsniT; , 

miT mn —Amara with 

Bhilnuji Diksita’s commentary. But the Mukuta 

notes :—ntffir 3f5«rTflr i) 

The Gududa is also called fsaiW^T i 

^ke Hindu Materia Medica mentions -^fcdsavcdli, 
Itf. sky-creepei*, a name which seems to have been 
originally intended for some orchids ; also Pluva 
"'■ecds that float in stagnant ponds, and 
Saivdla, mosses and lichens (e.g. gftrt 

sprout — Chakvapdni - Samgraha, also Bhava- 
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PraMsa). These are not classified, but like the mush¬ 
rooms must come under the Pdkanistha amadhis, 
Ausadhis that die after maturing, without bringing 
forth flowers or fruits. 


Section 2. 

ELEMENTARY IDEAS OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 

Characteristics of Plant-Life. 

The Nydya-vindu-tikct of Dharmottara, the Buddhist 
scholiast, notices the phenomenon of sleep (contraction 
of leaves in the night) in certain plants TPrt 

Udayana notices in plants the phenomena of life, 
death, sleep, waking, disease, drugging, transmission of 
specific characters by means of ova, movement towards 
what is favourable and away from \vhat is unfavourable 

Udayana, I add that metaphoft 

drawn from the heliotropic movements of the Sui'yya- 
mukhi-^oweT are among the stock-in-trade of Sanskrit 
poetry and belles-lettres. 

The Jaina writer Gunaratna, in his commentary on 
the Saddariana-Samuchchaya {circa 1350 a.d.), enu¬ 
merates the following characteristics of the plant-life 
(1) stages of infancy, youth and age; (2) regular 
growth; (3) various kinds of movement or action 
connected with sleep, waking, expansion and contraction 
in response to touch, also movement towards a support 
or prop; (4) withering on wound or laceration of 
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organs ; ( 5 ) assimilation of food according to tlie nature 
of the soil; ( 6 ) growth or decay by assimilation of 
suitable or unsuitable food as prescribed in the science 
of the diseases of plants and their treatment (^ 13 %); 
(7) disease; ( 8 ) recovery from diseases or wounds by 
the application of drugs; ( 9 ) dryness or the opposite, 
due to the sap which answers to the chyle (ru) in 
animals ; and (lo) special food favourable to impreg- 

^ inpiTTfm^ 

1 ) Even the Vaiiaspat-is (flowerlcss, but 
fruit-bearing trees) may be made to flower {<'f. Vft.ralia- 
miliiras recipes for the treatment of plants for similar 
purposes; cf. Guuaratna, Tarkarahasyadipika, Jaina- 
tmta, Sloka 49 ). 

Sankara Misra in the JJpdfdcAvd notes as an addi¬ 
tional characteristic the growth of organs (or tissues) 
by natural recuperation after wound or lacei’atiou 
’g, JJpaskdrd, Chap. IV., Ahnika 2 , Sutra 5, 
S. B. II., Vol. VI.). 

Guuaratna gives a list of plants that exhibit the 
phenomena of sleep and waking 

dnd.). lie also notices 
the sensitiveness to touch of plants like the Mimosa 
pudica, ^nn, which show a manifest reaction in 

the foim of conti-actiou, ’T* 

^q^yanr (ibid.). 

Sexuality. 

Very vague ideas were entertained as to the sexual 
characters of plants. The pollen is called Rajas, piispa, 
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prasuna —names which are also applied to the female 
menstruum—and Amara expressly states that for 
females and flowera these elements (and the terms 
signifying them) are the same gni — 

Amara, Vanmisadhimrga). Charaka {Dridliavala), in¬ 
deed, distinguishes between the male and the female 
ixUsa (or kutaja), considering the variety that bears 
white flowers and large fruits as male 
3 >n^, Ilolavrhcna antidysenterica), and that which bears 
red or yellow flowers and small fruits as female 
(ipn^T^inTgjnil Wrightia tinctoria; Cha¬ 

raka, Kdlpasthdna, Chap. V. ; but this is hopelessly 
wrong. Even these vague ideas were afterwards com¬ 
pletely lost, and the RAjanighantit tells us of a grotesque 
division of plants into male, female, and hermaphrodite, 
based on the slender or stout, the soft or hard, the long 
or short, the simple or mixed character of the stems 
and flowers! {Bnjanigkantu, iniift ^ 

etc.). 


Consciousness. 

The Hindu Scriptures teach that plants have a sort 
of dormant or latent consciousness, and are capable of 
pleasure and pain (^ssr.^ Cha- 

krapani notes in the Blumumati that the consciousness 
of plants is a sort of stupefied (darkened or comatose) 
consciousness (^pp^ a wi yq q i Hin ii 

fqvn ?q). 

Udayana also notes that plants have a dormant 
unmanifested consciousness which is extremely dull 
(«fira??n3RtffN^, etc.). 
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The MahMMraia adds that plants are sensitive to 
heat and cold, to the sound of thunder, etc., as well as 
to odours both pleasant and unpleasant: 

grow vir * 

gT*tw fTOH u 

^TX^3rai5rf7l-ftTVTq: I 

gB^ri JrafiT » 

gnffsfFT TTFn^ VT^: n 

wctTt: vfwTin: KHnfenrfjjr ii 

nit: ?r%c5-vnTra i 

v?nt ^ h 

inn t iN«<sg g » : vt§: fv^fir ii 

^ f^rdwra » 

H’H M^mpR <2«(n!JIH^H4 H f^Hir II ^ITftiTVt, H^WICT i 
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CHAPTER V. 

HINDU CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Section l. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS. 

Charaka. 

Charaka mentions four primary divisions :— 

(1) Jarayuja, born from the uterus, or, rather, 
placcntalia, viviparous (no a-placcntal mammals were 
known), e.y. man, tlie quadrupeds, cte. 

(2) Amlaja, born of an ovum (egg), comprising 
fishes, reptiles, and birds. 

(.3) Svedaja (or Usmaja), born ol moisture and heat, 
.spontaneously or a-sexually generated, e.g. worms, mos¬ 
quitoes, etc. 

(4) Udoijja, born of vegetable organisms (wirrsil 

— ^ar1raf<tli6na, Chap. III. 

—Ibid.). 

Prasastapdda. 

Prasastapada begins with two great divisions: (1) 
A 3 '-onija, animals that are a-sexually generated, of small 
dimensions ('g^^); (2) Yonija, sexually generated, 
i.e. from the union of a sperm and a germ element. 
The latter are subdivided into (a) Jardyuja, lit. plaeen- 

N 
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talia, viviparous (no a-placental mammals were known), 
and (b) Andaja, oviparous. Man, the quadrupeds 
(domesticated and wild), etc., are given as examples of 
viviparous animals, and birds, Sartsripas (reptiles, etc.) 
of oviparous animals. Udayana in the KiranAvaU notes 
that Jar&yu means the placenta 
cf. ^ridhara in the Kandalt, s yt T grcnr ^ 

^nnH ^ »rrT 5 ?n^). Udayana adds that the term 
Sarh-ripa includes insects and fishes as well as reptiles, 
these being all oviparous («rh|W nfru: 


Patanjali. 

The a-sexually generated animals, as we have seen, 
are also called K.mdrajantus (lit. small animals). 
P4tanjali in the MahahhAsya gives several alternative 
definitions (or descriptions) of this class of animals. 
They are defined (1) as animals without bones, v q ft qa tt ; 

; or ( 2 ) as animals that do not possess any 
blood of their own, ^ Hiftfr k ; or ( 3 ) 

as numbering more than a thousand in a palmful, i.e. 
minute in size ; or (4) as not easily crushed; or (5) as 
comprehending all animals up to the ichneumon (in the 
animal series), —Mahubhmyay 


2-4-1. 


Sukruta. 


Susruta mentions four great divisions: (1) San- 
sisi’daja, born of moisture and heat: this division is 
mentioned first, as Dalvana notes, because moisture 
and heat are essential factors in the generation of all 
forms of animal life, including the classes that follow; 
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(2) Jarilyiija, viviparous or placental; (3) Andaja, 
oviparous; and (4) Udvijja, bursting forth (from the 
ground, or perhaps from some previous unmanifest 
shape, e.ff. frogs, coccidae, etc.). The second, third, and 
fourth classes are mentioned in the order of their 
importance. Subsequently the order of enumeration is 
changed : (l) Jnrdyuja, (2) Andaja, (3) Svedaja, (4) 
Udvijja. One reading gives the order: (1) Svedaja, 
,(2) Andaja, (3) Udvijja, and (4) Jardyuja. Some 
comipentators point out that the order in the text 
(whatever that may be) is intended to indicate the order 
of creation Py Brahma. 

Susruta mentions man, VyCda (carnivorous quad- 
ruped-s), and Pasa (herbivorous quadrupeds) as examples 
of the viviparous; birds, snakes, and Sartsripas as 
examples of the oviparous; Krimis, Kitas, and PiptliMs 
(worms, insects, ants, etc.) as examples of the moisture- 
born ; and frogs and the coccidse (the coccinella) as 
examples of the animals that “ burst forth ” (eruptive 
or metamorphic ?). Dalvana notes that the divisions 
arc really cross-divisions (vHh^^), and intended to be 
such, as the natural divisions of Jiva and species 
are not all exclusively oviparous or exclusively vivi¬ 
parous. For example, among birds (ti^nr:, winged 
animals), bats and VaUkds are viviparous (N^srau 
sfti^sn:); indeed, Fa^(i^'(5s are some of them 
oviparous and some viviparous (vft^g N^srai httjht 
’ snpTHre). Among snakes, the AhipatdMs, a species 
of non-venomous colubrincs snakes, are viviparous 
(ovo-viviparous ?). Among the moisture-born, there 
arc some kinds of ante (finfi^rart:) which also lay 

N 2 
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eggs or burst forth (from the ground, or perhaps from 
some previous unmanifest shape) 

The oviparous animals are divided by Su6ruta into 
birds, snakes, Sarisinpas, etc. Dalvana notes that the 
Sarzsripds include fishes and Makar as (sea-fish with 
fierce teeth, and the et cetera ” comprehends 

tortoises and crocodiles (^O^m: 

^ 1 The 

‘moisture-born” are due to the moisture and heat 
either of the earth or of organisms ^ 

^iwi:). Of these, the Kriniis (worms) arise 
from the moisture of the faeces in the bowels (^nro: 

—^Dalvana); from putrefying dead 
bodies (^r^ Susruta; cf, 

—Gunaratna, Tarka-rahasya-dipika 
{Jainamatam) ; from decomposing curd or milk {e,g, 

—Jayanta, Nya.ya-Manjari, Ahnika 

7, 


The second clar^s, Kitas, noticed among the moisture- 
born, include the scorpions, the six-spotted venomous 
insect sadmndu, etc. Dalvana). 

ese t e scorpions arise from cow-dung, excx’eta of 

p^tanjali, 

Chap vir Kalpasthrlna, 


The third class, PipiLikds, ants and the like insects, 
aJvana notes, are born of moisture and heat, as well 
ot eggs, and sometimes burst forth from the ground 
STHTT 7^—Dalvana). The gnats and mos- 
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quitoes are also usually placed among the 

moisture-born. An anda (egg) is described as oval, of 
the form of a petsi —Dalvana; cf. 

Sridbara, KandaU, ^ 

Chhdndogya and Sankara. 

It may be noted that the Chhdndogya Upanisad 
classifies animals on the basis of their vija (ovum oi 
seed) as three-fold:—(l) Andaja, born of eggs; (2) 
Jivaja, viviparous; and (3) Udvijja. Sankara explains 
that the udvijja animals arise from vegetable organisms 
wrqf inh which is also Charaka’s 

view, as we have seen; but unlike Charaka, Sankara 
holds that the svedaja animals must be included partly 
under the oviparous, and partly under the udvijja 
(vegetable-born) class — 

ChhUndogya, Prapdthaka 6, part 3). 

Evidently the idea is, that though vegetable 
organisms may pass off into animal, there cannot be 
generation without vija (seed or ovum), and inorganic 
matter without vija (seed or ovum) cannot give rise to 
animal life. P^tanjali, in the Mahttbh(hya [circa 
150 B.C.), mentions the opposed view, which holds that 
not only animal organisms but also vegetable organisms, 
grasses, grow from inorganic matter. The DurvS, 
grass, for example, can grow from deposits of the hair 
of goats and cow.s, just as scorpions are .seen to develop 
out of cow-dung. Psltanjali notes the orthodox Stinkhya- 
Vedhnta explanation that these are not cases of growth 
(or transformation) but merely of coming out ('itquimf^). 
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iimii 

•n — MaMblMsya, 1-4-3. 


ir: ^ ^ ^maimriT 


The Dietary Animals in Charaka and Susruta. 

In noticing ditlerent kinds of meat for dietary 
purposes, Charaka gives a classification of animals 
(mammals and birds) which has only a practical (thera¬ 
peutic) significance. 

The dietic value of the flesh of £iuy animal was 
conceived to depend mainly on its habitat and mode of 
life. Dietary animals (mammals and birds) were accord¬ 
ingly divided into eight classes (.srvftvT 

-P^asaha, carnivorous as well as nou-carnivorous 

( ‘“i^paui), comprehending laud quadrupeds and birds 

that fall on their food with force. 

(2) Anupa, animals that live in marshy or water¬ 
logged lands or graze on river-banks. 

(3) BhMaya or Vilesaya, animals that live in under¬ 
ground holes. 

oceiifil b«th fresh-water and 

(5) Jalachara, amphibious animals. 

(hilly) iifni"’"»«vated 
^ m ^ specie.s of deer. 

np;Mid 

(worms pierce or torment their food 

(WO ms and fruits) with the beak. 

practical classihoation of (vertebrate) animals for dietary 
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purposes. Animals that find a place in this dietary are 
first divided into two classes ; (l) Anvpa, animals that 
live in marshy or water-logged land (or in water); 
(2) Jdngala, animals that live in dry (hilly) jungle land. 
The Jtlngalas are divided into five classes, and the 
Anupas into eight. The thirteen classes are based on 
real and natural distinctions of food and habitat; they are 
for dietary purposes arranged under six conventional (or 
artificial) classes i 

wpph ^ —Dalvana, 

Svtra!<thdna, Chap. XXVIL). These thirteen classes of 
dietary animals may be enumerated as follows :— 

I, Jdngala animals— Jangkdla, VIskira, PratuJa, 
Guhdsaya, Prasaha, Pamamriga, Vtlesaija and 
Grdinga, and 

II. Anfipa animals— Kulechara, Plavft, Kosastha, 
Pdilina, and Malaga. 

Of these, the Malagas (fishes) are divided into two 
groups—fresh-water {lit. river-water) and sca-water 
fishes. Amons: the sea fishes, the tiini and the limiit- 
gala (whales ? — 

Dalvana) find a place, as also the makava (shark, 
—Dalvana). 

The Kosastha (living in shells—mollusca) are dis¬ 
tinguished fi'om the Malagas (fishes). In this class 
are enumerated sankhus (Conchifera), sankhana (smaller 
Conchifera), iukti (pearl-mussels), samhuka (Helix) with 
spiral shell (wnriNffijr:—Dalvana), valltika (a species of 
Helix, according to some, —Dalvana), etc. 

Dalvana adds vodihi, jnlasukti, and various species of 
Helix wthro n?m). 
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The PMinas, aquatic animals having pedal (or long 
dorsal) appendages, comprise kurmas (oval or oblong¬ 
shaped tortoises, turtles), the kumbhtras (crocodiles, 
Emydosauria, Keptilia), kavkatas (white and black crabs, 
Crustacea), the mumdra (a species of the Delphinidae 
cetacea), muscular, with a sharp protruding snout, 
breathing with the blow-hole out of the water, probably 
a dolphin, as the long dorsal fin was taken for a sort of 
ped^ppendage (^nsi Oj^ i;; 5 ^ 

Dalvana). The Pddinaft do not represent 
any natural division. 


Of the other Anvpa animals (aquatic or amphibious 
animals), the plavas (lit. floating on the water) represent 
a class of birds (the Natatores and the Grallatores) 
exemplified by geese, ducks, cranes, etc. 

The Kulecharas are herbivorous quadiupeds that 
requent the banks of rivers and ponds, and comprise 

rhinoceros, the Gdvaya {Bos qavceus), 
the bufialo, various species of deer, etc. 

Of the land animals {Jdngala), three of the sub- 

W mammals. The 

owlf i kites, hswks, 

Sk a! Z'" 7-, =“‘tet their food in 

torment fl' “r kMs that pierce or 

ir 1 “ t r* "-itk the beak. 

Passerp. ^^^^^ses comprehend between them the 

Pasore^ so-called), the Scansores, the 

^(asores and the Columbse. 

The remaining five classes of aaj„,als arc 
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iQ(imiQ8.1s, with the exception of several species of 
Vilcsciycis, 'which are reptiles. The Pai'namrigas 
(arboreal animals) comprise the apes, sloths, squirrels, 
as also some of the reptiles and carnivora. Among the 
Parnamrigas, the Putigkasa is a kind of tree-cat 
giving out a pungent odour; the Madgumufila and 
the Briksa^dyika are arboreal rodents ; and the 
Avakusa is a species of cow-tailed monkey {vide 
Dalvana). The Janghdlas are wild animals, herbivorous 
quadrupeds that are strong-legged and quick-footed, 
comprising various species of deer and antelopes. 

The Grdmyas {lit. living in or about villages, 
domesticated quadrupeds) comprise the horse, the 
mule, the ass, the camel, the goat, the sheep, etc. 
They are non-camivorous, being distinguished from 

the carnivorous quadrupeds Su^ruta, _ 

Charaka). Some are Eka^apha (animals whose hoofs 
are not cloven) ’ll ^nwir:— zsx: 

—^Dalvana). 

The GuhiUayas are carnivorous quadrupeds (^t^:) 
living in natural caves or hollows. They comprise the 
lion, the tiger, the wolf, tho hyena, the bear, the 
panther, the cat, the jackal, the mrigeoaru, etc. 
The vrika (wolf) is defined as a dog-like animal, 
small-sized (in comparison with the lion and the 
tiger). By the cat, here, wild-cats are meant. The 
^^rigevaru is described as a jackal-like animal that 
kills deer. 

Finally come the VileSayas, animals that live in 
holes or burrows, comprii?ing various species of Rodents 
and Insectivora, and several species of Reptiles. 
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S/iakes in Susruta-Nagarjuna. 

The Snakes (Ophidai) are especially noticed by 
Susruta-Na,garjunu in the chapters relating to Toxi- 
cology {Kalpastliana, Chap. IV.). Five different genera 
or familic.s are noticed, of which one is non-venomous 
and four venomous, including one hybrid and three pure 
or unmixed families. Of the last, (1) the Durvikavas 
*)?!<*un, —Naia Tripudians, 

Naia Bungarus) are hooded, swift in their movements, 
diurnal in their habits, and bear on their hoods 
or their bodies the marks of chariot-wheels, ploughs, 
umbrellas, rhombs or cross-bands, goads, etc. (2) The 
Mandalis (Vipera, Viperidai ?) are thick (y'ir:), slov^'- 
moving, nocturnal in their habits, and bear circles or 
rings on the body Charaka adds that they 

are without hoods. (3) liajimats also are without 
hoods, and nocturnal, and bear series of dots or 
maiks, and are often of variegated colours on the 
upper parts and sides. Twenty-six varieties are 
named ot the first, two of the second, and ten of 
the third. 

Of the Ntrvi-^its, non-venomous snakes, twelve 
varieties are mentioned, including Boidm (’•nm) and the 
(^lubrine Dendropliis Of the Vai/mninjn 

\ ybiid) snakes, there are ten varieties, of which three 
are produced by the union of certiiin venomous species, 
and seven are secondary derivative forms. 

The JJuroikaras are most deadly when young, the 
Randalls when middle-aged, the Rnjimats when aged, 
beii poisons act difterently, and an elaborate descrip- 
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tion is given of the action of the venom of each of the 
three venomous families. 

Snakes hi the Piirunas. 

Ihe JShavisi/a Purana gives the following addi¬ 
tional information. The Ndgus (Naim) copulate in 
the month of Jijaistha or A.sd<llia (May or June), 
gcstate during the rainy mouths that follow, and bring 
lorth about two hundred and forty eggs in the month 
of Kdrtika (November). Most of these are devoured 
by the parents, but those that are left break forth 
from the shell in about two mouths (or one mouth, 
according to the Agni Purana). 

Eggs of a golden hue like that of the (red) flow'ers 
of the Culotropis gigantea (f^^^ftfu) produce male 
youug ones, those somewhat paler and of an elon<«^ated 
ovoid shape bring forth 

female snakes, and those of the hue of the Sirisa- 
blossom hermaphrodite ones. By the seventh day the 
young snakes turn dark; in a fortnight (or twenty 
days, according to another account) the teeth come out. 
The poison is formed in the fangs (^^r^ in three weeks, 
and becomes deadly in tlie twenty-fifth night. In six 
months Nugas shed the skin (^^ oti ). 

In moving on the ground, the folds of the skin on 
the under surface alternately expand and contract, 
appearing to put out and draw in line filament-like 
legs, about two hundred aud forty in number. The 
joints on the skin (scales or scutes—TPmi:) are two 
hundred and forty in number (perhaps the sub-caudals 
were not counted). 
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Snakes are killed by men, mongooses, peacocks, 
Chakoras (a kind of partridge), scorpions, ^boars, cats, and 
the hoofs of oxen. Escaping death from these enemies, 
a Ndga may live for a hundred and twenty years. The 
term of life of the non-venomous snake is shorter, about 
seventy-five years {Bhavisya Purana, TpgjrsR^). 

The Agni Purdna gives the total number of teeth (of 
a Ndga) as thirty-two, of which four (two on either 
side) are. venomous, viz. Kdlardtri and Yamadutikd, 
which appear to be the names of the fangs, and Kardlt 
and Makari, which seem to stand for two hard (maxillary) 
teeth accompanying the two fangs (t/. also Charaka— 
Dridhavala, Chikitsdsthdna, XXIII., ). 

Umdsvati’s Classification of Animals. 

A more thorough classification of animals is found 
in the ancient Jaina work, the Tattvdrthddlugama of 
Um^vati, which the Jaina chronological lists enable us 
to assign with great probability to the fourth or fifth 
decennium after Christ {circa 40 a.d.). Umilsvati’s 
classification is a good instance of classification by 
series, the number of senses possessed by the animal 
being taken to determine its place in the scries. Perhaps 
only senses actively determining the life-habits were 
counted. 

I. First come animals with two senses, viz. touch 
(as evidenced by contractility of tissue) and taste (as 
involved in the selection and rejection of food). This 
division comprises— 

(a) Apddika (Vermes without lateral appendages, 
Scolecids). 
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(6) Mpuraka (ring-like, with pendants, Vermes 
with unsegmented lateral appendages. Annelids), 

(c) GandOpada (knotty-legged, Arthropoda, in¬ 
cluding Crustacea, Myriapoda, eta). 

{d) Some forms of Mollusca, e.y. kanhha (Conchifera, 
Lamelli - branchiata), ^uktika (Pearl - mussel, 
Lamelli-branchiata), and Sambuka (Hebx). 

(e) JaMkA, Leeches (Amnelids). 


II. Next come the animals with three senses, namely 
smell in addition to the primordial senses of touch and taste 
involved in the contraction of tissues and the appropria- 
tion of food. Here also well-developed and active senses 
alone were perhaps intended; rudimentary or dormant 
senses were not reckoned. This division comprises— 


(а) PipUika, Ants (Formicidae, Hymenoptera). 

(б) ‘ Eohinikd, Red-ants (Formicidae, Hymenoptera). 

(c) UpachM, Kunthu, Tuiurala, Bugs and Fleas 
(Hemiptera, Hemimetabola). 

(d) Trapusavija and KarpAsasthikA, Cucumber- and 
fotton-wcevils and Lice (Aptera, Ametabola), ' 

(e) S^tapad. and Vtpaiaka. Spripg.tails (Aptera- 
Ametabola). 

(/) Trinapatra, Plant-Lice. 


(y) ^astha-haraka, Termites 
ptera, Hemimetabola). 


> White ants (Neuro- 


III. Then come the animals with four well- 
developed and active senses, U sight, smell, taste, 
and touch. This division comprises— 

(a) Bhramara, Varata, and Saranga, Bees, Wasps, 
and Hornets (Hymenoptera, Holometabola). 
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(b) Mahiika, Puttikd., Dnnm,. and Masaka, Flies, 
Gnats, Gad-flies, and Mosquitoes (Diptera, Holo- 
metabola). 

(c) Vri’schika and Nandytivarta, Scorpions and 
Spiders (Arachnida, Arthropoda). 

(d) KUa, Butterflies and Moths (Lepidoptera, 
Holometabola), and 

(e) Patmicja, Grasshoppers and Locusts (Orthopteral 
Heinimetabola). 

TV. Finally come the animals (man and the Tiryyak- 
yonis) with five well-developed find active senses. 
Omitting man, this division comprises— 

(a) Matsya, Fishes. 

{h) Uraga. 

(c) Bhujanga. 

(d) Paksi, Birds, and 

(e) Chatmpada, Quadrupeds. 

Uraga and Bhujanga in popular use moan reptiles; 
but here evidently Bhujanga is taken to mean oviparous 
limbed animals (limbed reptiles and Batrachians) and 
not creatures whose movements are crooked or in the 
form of a bent bow; and Urag.a stands for apodal 
reptiles, including snakes (Ophidsn). 

It will be seen that the first three divisions fall 
under the Tnvertebrata, and the fourth is identical with 
the Vertebrata. 

This last division (the Vertebrata) is sub-divided on 
a din’erent basis, vix. the mode of reproduction. The 
sub-divisions are three: — 

A.— Andaju, oviparous (Pisces, Reptilia, and Batra- 
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chia), e.g. Sarpa (Snakes, Ophidia, Reptilia), Godha 
(Varanidae Lizards, Eeptilia), KrikaUsa (Chameleons, 
Reptilia), Grihagolika (Common Lizards, Lacertilia), 
Matsga (Pisces), Kurma (Tortoises, Chelonia, ReptUia)! 
Nakra (Crocodiles, Reptilia), ^isumara (Dolphin or 

Porpoise, Cetacea), and Rirds proper with feather wings_ 

the Lomapaksa paksis. 

Porpoises are erroneously put here, being really 
viviparous like other Cetacea. Frogs are not mentioned 
in this list. The oiDission is strange. Perhaps (as in 
Sukuta) frogs were believed to be Udvipa (eruptive or 
metamorphic) and not Andaja (oviparous). But Su^ruta 
mentions the frogs after the q^uadrupedal and centipedal 
Reptilia (jKanawa, Godheraka, Galagolika, ^atapadi). 

'K.—JarAyuja, mammals born with placenta, including 
aD mammals other than, the Potaja (here Jarayuja 
is used in a restricted sense): (1) Man, (2) Cow, 
(3) Buffalo, (4) Goat and Sheep, (5) Horse, (6) Ass, 
(7) Camel, (8) Deer, (9) Yak \Chamara), (10) Hog, 
(11) Bos Gavseus {GAvaya) —Ungulata, (12) LioQ, 
(13) Tiger, (14) Bear, (15) Panther, (16) Dog, (17) Jackali 
(18) Cat (Carnivora), etc. 

The Apes, though not expressly mentioned, are also 
to be included. 

Potaja, a class of placental mammals comprising 
the Deciduata with the exception of Man, the Apes, and 
the Carnivora, e.g. ^allaka. (Porcupine, Rodentia), 
Hash (Elephant, Proboscidca), t^vavit and LApaka 
(Hedgehogs and other creatures that lap up, Insectivora), 
^asa and l^ayika (Hare, Rabbit, and Squirrel, Rodentia), 
Nakula (Ichneumon, which though carnivorous is 
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supposed to come under the Deciduata), M&sik (Mice, 
Rodentia), and the Charma-paksa Paksis, so-called birds 
with leathern wings (Bats, Chiroptera) e.g. Valguli 
(Flying-Fox), Paksivir&la ( Flying-Cat, Micro-Chiroptera) 
and Jalukd (apparently meaning blood-sucking Bats or 
Vampires, though these are scarcely found .in the Old 
World). 

The Potaja class thus comprises the following 
Deciduata; Proboscidea, Rodentia, Insectivora, and 
Chiroptera. 

The term Potaja is intended to signify that these 
animals are born without the placenta-which is thrown 
off as an afterbirth, whereas such of the JarHyujas as 
are not. Potajas are born with the placenta attached to 
the embryo. But it is not easy to explain why Man, 
the Apes, and the Carnivora should not also be reckoned 
among the Potajas. An explanation is suggested 
below (p. 200). 

KTPir I aviirfiHJi i wxnf^- 

Oiu <* i a i 

TiHfiyF^-^tra-^p^TTgr-iiN7fhrt HT^wnnnrninfH i 

- HfvjpSlVfWJliT-^- 

fMirMimuu'j-iejrM i j inni ^ 

t (Uma- 

svati, TaUvarthudhigaim, Chap. II., Sutra 24). 

mi lI' viHiirHt 
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mfTOt nifep? I (Uniiisvati, 

ibid., Chap. IL, Sutra 34). 

Section 2. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The ancient Hindu cJassification of animals, as 
gathered from the autliorities mentioned above, may 
be briefly summarised thus:— 

A.— Kmdrajantiis, boneless and without (red) blood. 
Invertebrata, divided into— 

(a) Ayonija, a-sexually generated, e.g. the Svedaja, 
born of moisture and heat, and the Udvijja 
(eruptive or metamorphic, e.g. the coccinclla); and 

(b) Yonija, sexually generated, e.g. the Andaja, 
oviparous. 

But some are both a-sexually and sexually gene¬ 
rated, being both Svedajas and Andajas, or Udvijjas 
and Aiidajas. 

The K.fudrajantus (Invertebrata) comprise— 

, (I.) The ICrimis, Vermes : (a) ApAdikas without 

lateral appendages (cf. Scolecids), (b) Napurakas, 
Annelids (a section), (c) Gandiipadas, Arthro- 
^oda (a section). 

(II.) The Jalukds, Leeches, of which twelve species 
are described, six venomous and six innocuous 
{cf. Susruta’s careful description, Sutrasththana, 
Chap. XIII.). 

(III.) Kosasthas, Shelled Animals, some forms of 
Mollusca, e.g. the isivik/ias (Conchifera), the 

0 
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SukfiJra<i (pearl-musscLs), tlie Sambvkas (spiral- 
shelled Helix), the Vodikas, etc. 

(IV.) Then the Insects, typified by tlie Ants, 
comprising— 

{a) PipUUid, Rohinikd (ants, Ilymenoptcra). 
{!>) CJpachika, Kiinthu, Tiihurdka (bugs and 
flics, Ifemiptcra). 

(c) Cucumber- and c.otton-licc (Aptcra). 

{d) idsatapadi, Utpataka (spring-tails, Aptcra). 
(<?) Tnnapatra, grass- or plant-lice (Apteva). 
(/) Termites (NcTirojitera). 

(V.) In.sects typified by the ilcxopoda, comprising — 
(<j) Bhramara, Varaia, Saranpa, bees, wasps, 
and hornets. 

(/>) Maksikd, Puttikd, Pansa, Manahl, flie.s, 
gnats, gadflies, and mosquitoes. 

(e) Vrinehika and Nandydvarta, scorpions and 
spiders (Arachnida, Arthropoda). 

{d) Kifa, butterflies and moths ; and 
(«) Patanga, grasshoppers and locusts. 
feusnita-Nagarjuna names six varieties «)f ants, six 
vaiieties of flies, five of mosquitoes (including one 
marine and one mountain kind), eight varieties of 
ktaiapadts (centipedes), thirty varieties of scorpions, and 
sixteen of spiders {Lutds). Of the Kitas, the glow¬ 
worm and the Tailakita {lit. oil-worm) are said to be 
luminous (phosphorescent, cf. Rajanighantu 

The Tiryyakyoni animals, sexually generated 
animals other than such of the Ovipara as arc included 
under ^e. Ksvdrajanlu, in other words, sexually generated 
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aDitnals possessing bones and blood—corresponding to 
the Vertebrata—comprise the following classes :— 

I. Andaja, oviparous— 

The ^idtsydSy fishes, divided into river-water 
fishes and sea fishes. Susruta names eleven 
species of the latter. The Timi (whale?) is 
reckoned as a sea-fish. The Makdvd (shark) is 
also mentioned, but the Kurnms, Kumbhuds, 
and ^iswndrds (tortoises, crocodiles, and dol¬ 
phins) are excluded from the class, as also the 
so-called shell-fish, being placed among the 
Padinds and the Kosdsthds respectively. 

ify) The Urdgas, apodal reptiles, including the Sarpas 
(snakes, Ophidia). Five classes of snakes are 
mentioned, one non-venomous, three venomous, 
and one hybrid. Eighty varieties of snakes are 
named, but the classification is based on super¬ 
ficial characters, e.g. markings on the scales, etc., 
and do not touch any anatomical peculiarities. 
The nathological observations regarding the 
distinct action of the poisons of difi'crent orders 
seem to be good. 

(o) Bhijdngas, oviparous animals with latci-al, pedal 
appendages, both Reptiles and Batrachians. 
Many of these are quadrupedal aud five-clawed 
(^g«iT^: •cJiItt: —Dalvaua). 

The Bhujangas include :— 

1. Godha, Grihagolika and Krikdldsn {Va rantas 
lizards, common lizards, and chanieleous). 
Susruta names four varieties of the 

o 2 
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Kanavn, a species of chameleon-like 
lizards {cf. Ladydyana quoted by Dalvana, 
Kalpasth&na, Chap. VIII.), also six varie¬ 
ties of GalagoliJca (a species of lizards), 
and five varieties of Godlicraka, Varanus- 
like lizards, but smaller in size. 

Susruta mentions the frogs {Udvijja, 
eruptive or metamorphic ?) after the 
quadrupedal and centipedal Reptilia 
(Kanava, Godheraka, Galagolika, and 
Satapadi). Eight species of frogs arc 
named. The frogs are explained by the 
mythologist to have arisen from dirty 
water in the rainy season.. . 

(i.e. Hnn; {cf. Dalvana, 

KalpastMna, Chap. VIII.). 

2. Kurinas and Nakras, tortoises and croco¬ 

diles (Chelonia and Emydosauria, Rep¬ 
tilia). Some species of the former are 
oval, others elongated 

3. ^iiumdras, the Delphinidse (Odontocete 

cetacea). 

Susruta’s Pddinas ^^aquatic animals 
having pedal or long dorsal appendages) 
are a conventional class formed for 
practical dietary purposes, and include (2) 
and (3) and also the Karkatas, crabs 
(Crustacea). . Umasvati’s Bhujanga class, 
being a natural .sub-division of Vertebrates, 
does not include Crustacea, which are 
rightly placed among the Invertebrates. 
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(d) Lomapaksa paksi, winged animals with feathery 
wings, birds proper. These arc oviparous, 
while the winged animals with leather wings 
are placentalia of the Deciduata 

class (»itinn:). 

The Birds proper are divided into four classes;— 

(l) Plavas, aquatic or amphibious birds, comprising 
the biatatores and the Grallatores. Various 
species are described. 

(^) Vishivas, those that scatter their food in 
picking up. , 

(3) Pratudas, those that pierce or torment their 
foot! (fruits or grains). 

The enumeration of tlie species under (2) aud 
(3) shows that these two classes included 
the Passeres (verm and so-called), the Scan- 
sores, the Pi,a.sores, and the Columbm. 

(4) Prasaluts, birds of prey proper (Raplores). 
Dalvana’s de.scriptions of deer and lards are precise, 

turning upon coloration, habits of life, etc., e.</. the 
descriptions of the Ruru, the Karandava, aud the 
Kauka, exprc.ssly quoted from Some (uuuamed) hand¬ 
books ;— 

... ^: jppmrt i -raui— 

I 

^ rl’fii htct i 

grrrtm?: i armr- 

i trepv: i ” 

^ I 
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The sources from which Dalvaua derives detailed 
information about these varied forms of animal life are 
now unavailable, but these extracts abundantly testify 
to the minute Nature study of the Hindus. 

The Hindus had of course no idea of an anatomical 
classification of birds. 

The ancient writer L^dy^lyana had a much better 
idea of zoological description in reference to the Kitas 
(insects and reptiles, vide infra). 

II.— Jaruyujas (viviparous, lit. placentalia) in the 
usual wider sense, comprising— 

(a) Charmapaksa pdk-ns, leather-winged. animals, 
which are Deciduata (Potaja). Charaka calls 
them Mrigapaksina (mammal birds), and distin¬ 
guishes them from the birds of prey proper, in 
his enumeration of the Prasahas {Sutrastkdna, 
Chap. XXVIL). The Bats mentioned are:— 

(1) Valguli (flying-fox). 

(2) The Paksi’ Virala (flying-cat, micro- 

Chiroptera). 

(3) The Bharanda (a species of micro-Chiro- 
ptera, the horse-shoe bat ?). 

(4) The Jalukd (lit. aquatic or amphibious, or 

more probably leech, bat, blood-sucking 
or vanapire bat ?). These are placed 
among carnivorous animals. 

(^) The Vile&aya Jardyujas, mammals that live in 
holes or burrows, including various species of 
Rodents and Insectivora, which are named. 


V 
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Eighteen different varieties of mice are specified 
(Susruta, Kalpastkana, Chap. VI.). 

(e) Parnamrigas, arboreal marhnials, comprising 
some Rodents (squhrels, etc.), a wild-cat, the 
sloths, and the apes (^rtH^). 

(d) Non-carnivorous quadrupeds :— 

(1) Janghdlas {lit. strong-legged quadrupeds, 

frequenting hilly and jungly tracts), com¬ 
prising various .species of deer (non- 
carnivorous wild auimals, ^npqi^). 

(2) Kidechara, mammals grazing on the 
banks of rivers, and frequenting marshy 
places, comprisiug the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the gaveya {Bos gaoteus), the 
buffalo, the hog, and also several specnes 
of deer (which live in well-watered lands). 
These are also non-carnivorous (^raran?). 

^3) Grdmijas {lit. living in or near villages), 
non-carnivorous, domesticated quadru¬ 
peds, some with undivided hoof, others 
with cloven hoof, comprising the horse, 
the mule, the ass, the camel, the cow, the 
goat, the sheep, etc. These are all non- 
carnivorous. The dog and the cat are 
not mentioned in the list. 

{e) Carnivorous quadrupeds, Guhdsaga (living in 
natural caves or hollows, carnivorous Kravgdda), 
comprising the lion, the tiger, the wolf (of the 
dog class), the hyena, the bear, the panther, the 
cut, the jackal, etc. The Carnivora were termed 
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Vyctlas or Kravyddas, and the Herbivora Pasus 
(in a wider sense). 

(/) Man. 

The term Jardyuja, in a wider sense, came to mean 
“ viviparous,” and included the above orders of animals. 
But the Jaiuas used the term Jardyuja in a narrower 
sense to mean only those viviparous animals which 
come out at birth with the placenta (a-deciduata). The 
Deciduata (including the Proboscidea, the Rodentia, the 
Insectivora, the Chiroptera, etc.) were termed Potaja, 
lit. viviparous animals born without placenta. Man, 
the apes, and the Carnivora are, however, reckoned with 
the Jardyuja (viviparous, born with placenta). Perhaps 
the afterbirth was observed in these cases, whereas the 
Potajas (Deciduata) may have been erroneously con¬ 
ceived to throw off no placenta (nif »pjt, supra). 

Lildyllyana appears to have made a special study 
of the classification of Kitas (Insects and Reptiles), 
and is quoted by Dalvana as a great authority on 
the subject. 

The various forms (%^) of Kitas are to be distin¬ 
guished from one another by peculiarities in the 
following marks :— 

(1) Dottings or markings, (2) wings, (3) pedal 
appendages, ( 4 ) mouth, with antennae or nippers 
Dalvana), ( 5 ) claws, (6) sharp, pointed liair. 
or filaments, ( 7 ) stings in the tail, (8) hymenoptcrour 
character (^§: (9) humming or other nois< 

(10) size, (11) structure of the body, (12) sexual organs 
(this is how I interpret litiya here), and ( 13 ) poison and 
its action on bodies. 
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Cf. 

O ^ v» 

c*ii<ic(i^ljiy: xraj^lJifN: i 

hhto; h^hh r^^^uir*! 51 Ow: 
fwrt^ ^WR fwHuqrr u 

(Quoted from Lddyayana by Dalvana, KalpastMna, ' 
Chap. VIII.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HINDU PHYSIOLOGY AND BIOLOGY. 

Section l. 

METABOLISM. 

The food that we eat contains five classes of orsanic 
compounds. From their radicles or predominant 
elements, the substances are named Earth-compounds, 
Ap-compounds, Tejas-compounds, Vilyu-compounds, and 
AkSAi-compounds. The Earth-compounds supply the 
hard, formed matter of the body, the Tejas-compounds 
give the animal heat (or the metabolic heat), the Viiyu- 
compoum'’^ are the sources of the motor-force in the 
organism, the Ap-compounds furnish the watery parts 
of the organic fluids, and the Akasa-compounds con¬ 
tribute to the finer etheric essence wiiich is the vehicle 
of the conscious life 

Roughly speaking, the Earth-compounds answer to 
tlic nitrogen compounds in the food, the Tejas-com- 
pouuds to the hydro-carbons (heating-producing), and 
nyu-compourids to the carbo-hydrates (dynamic), 
le A p compounds are the watery parts of food-and 
"uk. Pile pji- e.Kample, is a tLssue coinpo.sed 

pnncipally of the Eartli-compounds; the fat,of tlie Earth- 
aud Ap-compounds; the boue.s, of Eartli-, Vayu-, and 
ejtts-compouud.s. Different operations of the metabolic 
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beat (perhaps different digestive fluids are also meant) are 
required to digest the different substances in the food. 

The course of metabolism is described as follows. 
The entii-e alimentary canal is called the MahSsrotas 
(the great channel). 

The food goes down the gullet by the action of the 
bio-motor force, the Prana Vdyu. 

In the stomach (’?nNT?m) the food becomes mixed up, 
first with a gelatinous mucus (wt^ ^) which has a 
saccharine taste, and then gets acidulated by the further 
chemical action of a digestive juice 
evidently the gastric juice is meant). Then the bio¬ 
motor force, the Sanuino ~’^dyu, begins to act, and 
drives down the chyme, by means of the Grahani Nadi, 
to Pitt&saya (duodenum, lit. bile-receptacle), and 
tlience to the small intestines (the ■^rnurgiT^nt). Id these, 
the bile (or rather the digestive substance in the bile, as 
opposed to the colouring element) acts on the chyme 
and converts the latter into chyle (tu), which has at 
fiist a taste (pungency). This chyle contains in 
a decomposed aud metamorphosed condition all the 
organic compounds, viz. tissue-producing Earth-com¬ 
pounds, water-parts or Ap-compounds, heat-producing 
Tejas-compounds, force-producing V&.yu-compouuds, and 
lastly, finer etheric constituents which serve as the 
vehicle of consciousness. The essence of chyle (^^»uu) 
from the small intestines is driven by the bio-motor 
force, the Prana Vdyu, along a Dhamani trunk {cf. the 
thoracic duct), first to the heart (which is a great 
receptacle of chyle), and thence to the liver (and the 
spleen); aud iu the liver the colouring substance in 
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the bile acts on the essence of chyle, especially on the 
Tejas-substance therein, and imparts to it a red pigment, 
transforming it into blood; but the grosser part of chyle 
(w^SNPi) proceeds along the Dhamanls, being driven 
by the bio-motor force, the Yydna Vdyu, all over the 
body. 

When the blood has been formed, the essence of 
chyle in the blood, acted on by V(lyu (bio-motor force) 
and Mamsagni (the flesh-forming metabolic, heat), forms 
the flesh-tissue, the Earth-compound of the food- 
substance especially contributing to this tissue. Of the 
flesh-tissue thus formed, the grosser part goes to feed or 
replenish the flesh-tissue all over the body. The finer 
essence of flesh in the blood in the chyle, acted on again 
by Vurju (bio-motor current) and the fat-forniing 
^abolie heat (^'tsfrn) in the menstruum of lymph 
(^ HHifttw), receives viscosity and whiteness, and 
produces the fatty tissue, the Earth-compounds and 
Ap-compounds of the food specially contributing to the 
product. This fat in the chyle (or blood), or rather the 
grosser part of it, replenishes the fatty tissue of 
the body, but the finer essence of fat in the flesh in 
ood in the chyle, acted on by Vayii (bio-motor 
rent) and the marrow-forming metabolic heat, in the 
enstiuum of lymph (^^^mriYff), becomes hard (crystal- 
>ne) and forms bone, the Earth-, V-iyu-, and Tejas- 
compouuds contributing principally to the product. TJie 
essence of the fat fills the hollow channels of the bones, 
and acted on again by l,io-motor Vayn and metal.olic 
deat, becomes t]-ansformed into marrow. Tlie mai row 
»» similarly transformed into the semen, which is con- 
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veyed down by means of a pair of Dhamanis or ducts 
(¥ lodged in its receptacles and 

discharged by means of another pair of ducts (^fwir^). 
The semen, or rather all the elements in thek finer 
essence, give off ojas, which returns to the heart, 
the receptacle of chyle and blood, and again floods 
the body and sustains the tissues, thus completing the 
wheel or self-returning circle of metabolism 
cf. Charaka and Vslgbhata). 

It is to be noted that, throughout, the fluid in the 
chyle or blood acts as the menstruum, though occasion¬ 
ally the lymph, which is itself a derivative from the 
chyle, is added, as in the case of the fatty tissue and 
the bones; and that each preceding element or con¬ 
stituent of the body (vrg — nth) takes up the 
proper organic compounds from the food chyle to form 
the next element or tissue. Throughout, also, the 
chemical changes are due to the metabolic heat which 
breaks up the compounds and recombines, but the 
operations, and even the vehicles perhaps, of this heat 
are different. For example, these heat-corpuscles in 
the biliary ducts produce the bile, but the bile-secretion 
is supposed to contain two distinct substances; (1) a 
digestive fluid in the duodenum (ftiNnni), which acts on 
the chyme to produce the chyle flnf) 5 

and (2) a colouring bile-substance in the liver, which 
adds a red pigment to the chyle and transforms it into 
blood vhH:). Besides, there are three other biles, 

of whit[[i tlic aqueous humour in the eye is supposed to 
be one flini), helping in the formation of visual 

images (isiniTri). This is the view of Dhanvantari and 
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his school, ibut Atreya holds there no evidence that 
the bile really performs the first (digestive) function, 
for this can be accounted for by the animal heat arising 
from the working of the whole bodily machine. 

There are three different hypotheses regarding the 
course of metabolism and the successive transfonnatious 
of the chyle fw 

VTHxfhntrarR:—ChakrajDani, Bhanumatt, Sutrastliana, XIV., 
10 ; also his commentary on Charaka, Siitrasthana, 
XXVIIL), but my account is based on the second hypo¬ 
thesis, which has the preference of Chakrapa>ni 
It may be added as a curiosity that each element of tlie 
body (vTj) under the metabolic heat is supposed to give 
off* a finer essence which serves as the material 

of the next succeeding element, and a dross which 
forms some of the excreta in the body (including tlic 
nails, the hair, etc.), besides retaining its own substance 
(the gross or main part), which is driven along by the 
Vdi/us (bio-motor or vital currents), or by the j^roias, 
to its destination in the body. 

Some idea of circulation appears to have been 
entertained, for the heart which receives, and then sends 
down the chyle through the DJmmants, gets it back 
transformed into blood, and the ojas also proceeds from 

the heart and returns to it along with the chyle and 
the blood. 

(Cy. V^gbhata, m: whr: * 

^ i 

I— Su^ruta, Sdtrasthdna, Oh. XL VI. ; cf. also 

^ filial Hi I hf • 

-M^y.jCh. XLL hhthht: i 
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^T«lj I ^ y gl fe r nw 

' NTfw: TufSf^T^ ^hrtig i Tufirft^ 

H5!H TS H H tUI vjqf; I ^(^4<i<il NUTSffti^jinnrt I— 

CliaraK.'i r|uotecl})y Dalvana. H^^hrarfr^, 

■ispi^rf tiirt ricipirjjifli TTjr: I ^i^rji xnunWHHhrff i 

fq^nm hih ur cir^ p fc^lHS in i ’siTO Ma i siq i ^ ;^ 
HTsfmilaii I ’Su^fireTHH^rq »nn i Hq^run^ ^iri 

HT {Nqigi H’jiqv: i N^qiqqQyT ;qqHTHqq fqamtH I .. . xsq^q 
fq^ qrqqrr^ S^ftciq l ^qqTgq^^qi gqqK l Nqa i mqq I . . . 
(TjfmrTHt HqqUPFqjHHt ■qq^qn, fq^VnUTT HTUHtf THT TqiRH^rfir I 

"N • '^ ^ 

qi^qOuimqi q?ft qlqrq^Tsjfk I ^PHHS ■q qqrriwi qiq qHqfrq- 
qjirq, ftqTirt WPq q ^^ftrirrqff I qftpqrarfq^sT^Tjt 

HT q i ic q^ q t i q n ;, mq qqi^qrq Hi q ri&Oq inft hutth i cstHtt kn 
qr F q^ Hwqt q»q HutiCT: i rufq ^ JTjqr ini: ww: i 

fiwnqiqsrq q: ^tqrqq im: i—Charaka-Driclhavala 

Paniliitft, r|notcd by Aruna in his commentary on 
^7lgl)l.al!l.) ' 

qqi qjTTTfqq^ ^’^Tiq^ Mqi«ql ^^TTbnsnqqfiT t iiqi th ^ 
qq?i qiqqfii i iiq TqaqrqHqqm^ Tqqrpq rqrqq^q qrj- 

qqfk I q qft^qtirq qq q'lqqni i inft Tqqrquq 

ql«Hiqi-iqnij qqqqftqrvTpt THqq srqqfii i (Chakradatta, 
Bhilnnmali). This passage shows that the “venous 
blood” was conceived to be chyle-essence mixed with 
blood, and that the circulation of the chyle, so far as it 
wiis held to contribute its quota to the cx)nstituent 
elements and tissues of the body, was really supposed 
to be identical with the circulation of the blood (inft 
Tqwraiqi qbnmnqqfii). This will be abundantly clear 
from the following account of the course of the chyle 
and the. blood : — 

im: qTTHiTfqtirTTTqiq sr mni’ qqiti: i iq^: . . . inr: 
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NHHNTTfur 

tt;^ hh i ith: HraHT^wnit 

firefil 1 . . . HTT: HTTHHWl ^TFITTHHl HTHt t 1 


■Weft HHii T3ft^: ^rkn:»i?S ^^tper shh- 

Cs C ' 

^rgTTT mTrfr^m^fM: ^T^ir^y^rrhTTfnftT ^ftnrrftu jiamffT \ wTr: 

^^Ta^ftwr: vh^tWh: fipnftra ^lO^rw^Fiftir nYmr^ 


•miTT I et seq. 

This finer essence of chyle whjch nourishes the flesh 
is also carried in the blood, on the irrigation channel 
hypothesis 


Section 2. 

THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. 

The standing puzzle of Hindu anatomy and physio¬ 
logy is the classification of the lairds, Dhamanis, and 
iSi'Otas, the channels, passages, and ducts in the body 
including the arteries, veins, nerves, lymphatic vessels, etc. 
The difficulty was felt by the ancient observers them¬ 
selves. Some were of opinion that the Dhaiiiarus and 
^rotas are only modifications of the Sirds, and that the 
division is artificial. Susruta, however, contends that 
they are distinct, because they can be traced to different 
roots and have different functions; they are apt to be 
confounded only because they are minute, juxtaposed, 
and similar in function (Susruta, i^drtrasthdna, 
Chapter IX.). Charaka also accepts the established 
division, but points out that the numbers as estimated 
are conjectural jSdrirasthdna, 

Chapter VII.). 

The thirds, Bhainanis, and Srotas form networks 
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(WTfti) of cords, abres, passages, which in the foetus 
take their rise from the umbilical cord, and proceed 
upwards to the heart and head, downwards to the 
kidneys and rectum, and outwards to the trunk and 
limbs. These three classes comprise all the vehicles or 
conductors of the duids, secretions, and currents in the 
bodily system. 

The ^rotas (currents). This is a peculiarity of 
Hindu physiology. The chyle, the blood, the 
the metabolic duid (ftm), the l}Tnph, the fat, the m-'-row, 
in every part of the body, is supposed to be connected 
by means of subtle currents {Srotas) with the same 
kind of duid (or tissue) in every other part. Without 
supposing such special connections, many pathological 
phenomena ca,nnot be explained. 

The Sirds are divided into four groups: (l) the 
arteries for conducting the blood, (2) the lymphatics 
for conducting the lymph, ( 3 ) a class of bile-ducts, and 
( 4 ) a class of ducts for the the currents which 

work the automatic and redex machinery of the livin" 
organism. In each group there arc 10 trunk Sinis, 
which sub-divide into 175 cords, and further ramify 
minutely all over the body, even as a network of 
minute dbrils covers the leaf of a tree. 

The functions of the different groups of Siras are to 
conduct or transmit the (arterial) blood, the lymph, the 
bile, and the (vital) Viiyu currents respectively to the 
different parts of the body. The Sirus are compared to 
the conduits of the dowing water in a pleasure-house (a 
garden), or the channels of irrigation that dood a deld. 
The conduction (or transmiosion). of the duids and 

p 
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currents is effected by an alternate dilation and con¬ 
traction of the vessels, the systolic movement differing 
according to the nature of the fluid propelled : 

PTHt mnni: • pthI nibitoj inrg 
^ 1 imrt 1 HTKt ^ 

•^nR^rbrait 1^51 ^ Susruta, Sarirasthdna, 

Chap. VII. _ /. xu 

The Dhamams in the fcetus take their rise from the 

umbilical cord, thus bringing nourishment from the 
mother. They are divided into three groups: («) ten 
trunks or cords going up to the heart, and thence to the 
head, {h) ten going down to the intestines, kidneys, a.nd 
rectum, and (c) four branching obliquely or sidewise, 
and ramifying over the whole body. In a general way, 
it may be stated that the Dhamanis comprise (l) the 
veins, ( 2 ) the nerves (including the sympathetic system), 
( 3 ) the chyle-ducts (including the thoracic duct?) as 
distinguished from the other lymphatics, which are 
mostly classed as ^iras, ( 4 ) the ducts for urine, sweat 
and other secretions, and ( 5 ) lastly,- certain classes of 
bile-ducts and conductors of Vdyu currents, possibly 
those connected with the venous system and the chyle- 


ducts. 

The first group of Dhamams -.—Special features: 
Each of the ten ascending Dhamams, on reaching the 
heart, trifurcates, and proceeds to the head. Of these 
fibres, one pair is engaged in conducting each of the 
four sensory currents (those of sound, colour, taste, and 
smell) from the sense-organs, as Charaka and Su^uta 
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must have supposed, to the heart, which is for them the 
seat of consciousness Susrnta, 

Sdrtrasihdna, Chap. IV.; Charaka, 

^drirasthdna, Chap. VIII.). Other Dhamanis, also in 
pairs, are engaged in conducting automatic (or voluntary) 
motor currents {e.g. the currents concerned in respira¬ 
tion, yawning, sleeping and waking), or the secretions 
of the lachrymal and mammary glands. 

The second group of Dhamanis :—Special functions : 
The descending Dhamanh go down to the intestines, 
kidneys, bladder, and rectum, and their special function 
is to convey, in pairs as before, urine and other secre¬ 
tions and excreta. They also convey the chyle from 
the .small intestines to the ascending as well as the 
ramifying Dhamanis. In addition, some of them 
convey sweat to the ramifying Dhamanis. 

The third group :—Special functions : The remaining 
four Dhamanis ramify obliquely over the body into 
millions of fibres and fibrillae, which terminate in the 
pores of the skin. Fi'om all parts of the periphery 
they conduct the sensory currents of touch to the 
central organ of the heart (including the internal 
organic sensations). Being connected with the pores 
of the skin, they conduct sweat outwards, and the 
influences of baths, embrocations, and fomentations 
inwards. 

Other Dhamanis serving as chyle-ducts and as 
(venous) blood-vessels.—Besides the special .functions 
performed by the three groups, there are two character¬ 
istic functions common to certain classes of Dhaman^ 
which are found in all the three groups, viz. the condoc- 

P 2 
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tion of chyle and of (venous) blood, i.e. of impure blood 
before it gets its red pigment from the liver. It may 
also be added that the three principal elements of the 
body—(vital current),(bile, or rather the fluid 
animal heat which produces metabolism, trrar, and flows 
to all the parts of the body by means of connective 
passages), and Kapha (lymph)—make use of the 
Dhamams as well as the Siras and i^rofas, i.e. of all 
manner of conductors in the organism {cf. Charaka, 

Vinianasthana, Chapter V.). 

The functions of the f^iras may therefore be stated 

as follows ;— 

(1) The conduction of blood from the liver and 
spleen, red blood (what may be called the arterial blood 
of this system of physiology), to the heart, head, 
trunk, limbs, etc. 

( 2 ) Common functions of all connective passages, 
viz. the conduction of Vdyu (vital current). Pitta 

(metabolic fluid), and Kapha, (lymph). 

The dift'ercnt classes of Dhainanis, with t eir 

functions, arc;— 

(1) The nerves; {a) eight sensory (central) nerves 
for the four special senses other than touch ; ip) twelve 
motor nerves partly for voluntary and partly or 
automatic movements ; and (c) the nerves of touch anr 
organic sensation, including the sympathetic ncives. 

(2) and (-3) The chyle-ducts and the conductors of 
(venous) blood before it is transformed into bio 

the liver (and the spleen). 

( 4 ) The classes of Dhamants, which, in common 
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with the and SrotaSy conduct Vd^Uy Plttay and 

Kapluiy the prime movers of the organic life. 


Thk Vascular System. 

The anatomical arrangement of the ^ivds and 
Dhamams in Charaka and Susruta is so obscure that 
only a rough outline of its general features can be 
attempted. In fact, Charaka contents himself with 
giving the number of hirci cords as 700, and of 
Dhamani cords as 200. lie also estimates the rami¬ 
fications as numbering 3,056,900. 

The carriage of the blood and the lymph is 
accomplished by two sets of vessels, and JDhouifDiiSy 

the first standing for arteries(with capillaries) 
and lymphatics (other than chyle-ducts), and the 
second for “ veins ** and chyle-ducts (as well as ceitain 

passages for sweat, etc.). ^ 

The navel in the tcetus is taken to be the source 
and origin of the entire vascular system, whether for 
the blood or the lymph. Vagbhata takes the heart to 
be the origin of the ^irds. 

From this central alimentary tract two sets of 
vessels (S’/ras and P/icvutxnis — JRasuodhuv/cih) issue for 
the flow of the chyle and other lymph, and two sets 
(iStros and DhamamSy “arteries'* and “veins** — 
Raktamhini^ah) for the flow of the blood. 

The Lymph (and Chyle): Distribution.—The chyle 
is conducted by the chyle-bearing Dhamanii> (7?a5a- 
whin!/ak)y and the lymph (other than chyle) by the 
lymph-bearing ^irds and Dhamanh [Kapliavdhinyah), 
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The lymph-bearing ^irds comprise 10 branches at the 
origin, and ramify into 175—viz., 25 in each leg, 
25 in each arm, 8 in the pelvic cavity, coccyx, penis, 
etc., 2 in each side, 6 in the back, 6 in the abdomen, 
10 in the breast, 14 in the neck, 2 in the ears, 
9 in the tongue, G in the nose, and 10 in the 
eyes. 

The chyle is carried by another system of vessels 
{Rasavdhmi/ah Dhamanyah). The chyle-ducts issue 
from the Navi (possibly the receptaeulum chyli in tliis 
case). A Dhamanl trunk descends to the small 
intestine, and, taking up the chyle, proceeds upwards 
towards the heart (thoracic duct ?). Two chyle-ducts 
as well as two lymph-ducts {^Dhaniaiiis—Rasavuhviyah 
and Kaphavdliinyak) proceed I'rom the heart, and 
ramify over the head and trunk. Similarly two 
chyle-ducts and two lymph-ducts proceed from the 
intestinal tract and ramify over the pelvic region. 
Four obliquely branching jDItamantfi (bearing chyle, 
sweat, and internal secretions) also spread from the 
central tract, and ramify in numberless minute 
channels over the limbs and the body. 

The Blood-vascular System.—There are two classes 
of blood conductors ; (l) i^irds, which break up into 
capillaries (Pratdn) and distribute pure blood from 
the liver (and spleen) to the heart, and from the heart 
to the lest of the body (a^ri(/vahthc/ta rohiayaJi slrdh 

Sarii-asthana, Chap. VIL ; 

Vagbhata : doAa nudasirdk hritstlid^*^ Chap. III-> 
b3,rira8tha;na), and (2) Dkamanis {Raktavdchinyah), 
which proceed, two from the intestinal tract (portal 
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▼ein and inferior vena cava), and two from the heart 
(superior vena cava and pulmonary artery ?). 

The “ venous ” blood (chyle-mixed blood) proceeds 
from the alimentary tract (gastric and intestinal 
vessels), along a Dlianiaiii trunk (portal vein?) to the 
liver (and spleen), where the chyle gets a red pigment 
and is turned into (pure) blood. From the liver and 
spleen, ^iras (“ arteries ”) proceed to the heart. The 
liver (and spleen, a minor blood-vascular gland) and 
the heart are the centres of origin of the Sims 
(“ arteries ”), and distribnte pure blood by their means 
over the entire body. 

Arrangement of the blood-bearing i^iras and 
Dhamanis. — Two blood - bearing Dhanumi trunks 
(“ veins ”) proceed from the heart (superior vena cava 
and pulmonary artery ?), and two proceed from different 
regions of the alimentary tract (portal vein and inferior 
vena cava?). Ten ^iras bearing pure blood'proceed 
from the alimentary tract to the liver and spleen, 
which are joined on to the heart by means of both 
^ims and DhamanU. The ten l^iriis are subdivided 
into 175 branches, which are distributed over the 
body in the same way as the lymph-bearing Smhs 
{vide supra). 

It is clear that Charaka and SuSruta had no idea of 
the part played by the lungs in the purification of the 
blood. The liver converts the “ venous ’’ blood in this 
system into true (“ arterial ”) blood, and along with the 
spleen serves as a basis of discriminatiou between a 
iSird and a Dhamant, thus ‘ illustmting Susruta’s 
statement that the distinction between these two kinds 
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of blood-vessels must be accepted as real, inasmuch 
as they have difi’erent sources and different functions. 

i vnfmHng ftivr^ni- 





^ithf ^T^aPTirrHt fwpTWTHt (Susruta, 


SrirtrasthA.na, Chap. IX.). ir? 


mr: h th ?yiK i ^ pothh i 


VHtfhguftniq "Si^tliTi ^ ^ ’^ruffnnrtraii- 





{Ibid., Sutrasthuua, Chap. XIV.). mrfijirnrinfH i 


?iOtH ^THT ^ jT^ifnsftw: ^ 



I HTwit Titr ftrrirren; • 


Krat 'Iwifi :5mrat ^u M i f^af r ?r5[r fvwf?^'T ^ gnjiTT- 

fifwt ^ ^ i ^unrifirq^ ^iw wTHHinHt 

n^aUMfit^iii »rrf?i I i yr^ ^rnruf^: fiftti: 


I w anwiO’ i ffr^Mrl^ 

_ '^ C'x 


^ ^(T. I ^ X^iT^: » VTJTTt 

(Sarirastliaiia, Chap. VIII.). fgrflq r (oF^) T^vn HTH I 
HfMl n^nimit^ Hjivig sftjfV^ >rrfiT (//>/d., Chap. IV.). 
VTI (<*csi) fijwvrr TfiJ? I ^r^^V^qT H^M^;<iHIHI ^^ n H TT^ii VHiT^- 
^trfwft vimfii 1 Hiri<jic firimnnrt^fT^ff i ... HifH (mirtftf) 

I irg unrr^ 5 1 >nht^ 
i;«^if?'M'a ww: I 5 1 Ki^ (^Kloma, 

gall-bladder) ^ i ir^ frgm fqtjnn i ^ 'HIHI5I^'. 

'5r?i^rfv^ipen>rw: i r^nr? i" i infT^ rH^ i f^ ^t pg • 

5 I rnftf^ T^qif^wg vww: I s < 

Tnn|^ «ia,v-4 vq^r: 1 
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Section 3. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN CHARAKA. 

The Nerves .—Bhamants as nerves : The anatomy of 
tlie nervous system in Charaka and Susruta can be 
more clearly and confidently restored. The Dliamanh 
that ascend from the heart divide into thirty cords, of 
which twenty, ' y'.e. ten pairs, are cranial nerves, and 
the other ten, or five pairs, are engaged in convey- 
iug vital currents, metabolic fluid, lymph, blood, and 
chyle. 

The cranial nerves are: (1) foir pairs of sensory 
nerves carrying sensory impulses from the sense-organs 
to the heart, viz. the optic, auditory, olfactory, and 
gustatory nerves, and (2) six pairs of motor (or mixed 
nerves), e.g. three pairs of motor nerves for the eye 
(Motores oculorum. Pathetic and Abducentes) working 
the Levator Palpebrse and other muscles of the orbit; 
one pair of motor nerves for articulation (the Hypo¬ 
glossal) ; one pair of motor nerves for the larynx (the 
Pneumo-gastric), and another pair connected with 
mammjB and (in the case of the male) the seminal duct. 
It is further stated that other motor or seusori-motor 
impulses are carried by some of these cranial nerves, 
viz. those which produce sighs and sobs, yawning, 
laughter, and hunger. Evidently some of the functions 
of the pneumogastric and the spinal accessory nerves 
are intended, as also of the phrenic and other nerves of 
the cervical plexus. 

Of the thirty descending Dhamanis, ten (or five 
pairs) are conductors of blood, chyle, vital current. 
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metabolic fluid, and lymph, and the remaining twenty 
are spinal nerves (specially the nerves of the sacro¬ 
coccygeal and sacral plexuses, if not also of the lumbar 
plexus). The obliquely branching Dhamanh, so far as 
they are nerves, comprise the brachial and the lumbar 
plexus, and divide and sub-di>tide hundred-fold, thousand¬ 
fold, till they ramify into fibrillse round the pores of 
the skin. They carry to the heart cutaneous sensations, 
external as well as internal. A fibril is said 

to be as minute as the thousandth part of a hair 
flvsiq — Panchada.si). 

vnrqfisr i img 

I rturti^ fiy h^ i ?ra;- 

i HT«m i irT«it vht ^srlfiT i 

I irt»^rt •nftrvwiff i 5 ^ i w ^ 

’sifHTiiT: I 

fiTOnj|iii*3 whW p#«»iT 5nnn h^hvt 

^ mfiift?' ^rbc iRTfiepi irmt g^rfti fbrainifiivsTfiT < 

TTfntTftl 1 ’^vqjfqfrMohNUT- 

u?T!nfiT I rti^ ’nfTOTOhnrai: H ^ r yuH i; 1 

(Susruta, Sarirasthana, Chap. IX.). 

Section 4. 

the nervous system after the tantras— 
PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGY. 

In Charaka and Susruta (as in Aristotle) the heart 
IS the central organ and seat of consciousness; but in 
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the Tantric witings (as in Galen) the seat of conscious¬ 
ness is transferred to the brain or rather the cerebro¬ 
spinal system. The soul (the Jivd) has its special seat 
within the Brahmarandhra above the foramen of Monro 
and the middle commissure, but traverses the whole 
cerebro-spinal axis, up and down, along the Susumna 
(the central passage of the spinal cord). The Bi'ahma- 
danda (vertebihl column) contains the Smumna, the 
Brahma Nddt, and the Manovalid NMt The cerebro¬ 
spinal axis with the connected sympathetic system 
contains a •number of ganglionic centres and plexuses 
{Chakras, Padmas) from which nerves {NMis, ^iras, 
and Dhamanis)^ radiate over the head, trunk, and 
limbs. 


Section 5. 

GANGLIONIC CENTRES AND PLEXUSES 
(SYMPATHETIC-SPINAL SYSTEM). 

Beginning with the lower extremity, the centres 
and plexuses of the connected spinal and sympathetic 
systems may be described as follows :— 

(1) The Adhura Chakra, the sacro-coccygeal plexus, 
with four- branches, eleven U7igidis (about nine inches) 
below the solar plexus {Kanda, Brahmugranthi); the 
source of a massive pleasurable sesthesia, voluminous 
organic sensations of repose. An inch and a half above 


^ The writers of the Yoga and Tautra schools use the term 
Nddty by preference, for nerves. They also mean cranial nerves 
when they speak of Sirdsy never using the latter term for arteries, 
as in the older medical literature. 
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it, and the sumc distance below the m nibr in. virile 
[Jfehana), is a minor centre called the Ai/ni-sik a. 

(2) The Svddhistha.na Chakra, the sacral plexus 

witli six branches ("jorfifr, — leaves), concerned! in 

the excitation of sexual feelings with the acconipani- 
inents of hissitude, stupor, cruelty, suspicion, contempt. 

(3) The Ndvikanda (corresponding to the solar 
plexus, Bhdnuhhavanavi), wjiich forms the great 
junction of the right and left .sympathetic chains 
(Phigald and Idd) with the cercbro-spinal axis. 

Connected with this is the Mnni'puraka, the lumbar 
plexus, with connected sympathetic nerves, the ten 
branches of Avhich are concerned in the production of 
sleep and thirst, and the expressions of pa.s.sions like 
jealousy, shame, fear, stupefaction. 

(4) The Andhata Chakra, the cardiac plexus of the 
sympathetic chain, with twelve branches, connected 
with tae heart, the seat of the egoistic sentiments, 
hope, anxiety, doubt, remorse, conceit, egoism, etc. 

(5) The Bhdratisthdna, the junction of the spinal 
cord with the medulla oblongata, which, by means of 
nerves like the pneumo-gastric, etc., regulates the larynx 
and other organs of articulation. Tiiis also comprises 
the laryngeal end pharyngeal plexuses. 

(6) ihe Luland Chakra, opposite the uvula, which 
has twelve leaves (or lobes), supposed to be the tract 
affected in the production of cgo-altruistic sentiments 
and affections like self-regard, pride, affection, grief, 
regret, respect, reverence, contentment, etc. 

(^) seusori-motor tract, comprising two Chakras, 
(«) the Ajnd Chakra, lit. the circle of command (over 
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movements), with its two lobes, and (b) the Manaschahra, 
the sensorium, with its six lobes (five special sensory 
for peripherally initiated sensations, and one common 
sensory for centrally initiated sensations, as in dreams 
and hallucinations). 

The Ajnuvahn Nudts, efferent or motor nerves, 
communicate motor impulses to the periphery from this 
Ajnd Chnhra, this centre of command over movements ; 
and the afferent or sensory nerves of the special senses, 
in pairs, the Gandhavahd iVdd? (olfactory sensory), the 
BupavaM Nadi (optic), the ^avdavahd Nddi (auditory), 
the Rasavnhd Nddt (gustatory), and the Sparasavahd 
Nadi (tactile), come from the periphery (the peripheral 
organs of the special senses) to this Manaschakra, the 
sensory tract at the base of the brain. The Manas¬ 
chakra also receives the- Manovahd NdcU, a generic 
name for the channels along which centrally initiated 
presentations (as in dreaming or hallucination) come to 
the sixth lobe of the Manaschakra. 

(8) The Somachakra, a sixteen-lobed ganglion, com¬ 
prising the centres in the middle of the cerebrum, above 
the sensorium ; the seat of the altruistic sentiments and 
volitional control, e.g. compassion, gentleness, patience, 
renunciation, meditativeness, gravity, earnestness, reso¬ 
lution, determination, magnanimity, .etc. and lastly 

(9) The Sahosrdra Chakra, thousand-lobed, the 
upper cerebrum with its lobes apd convolutions, the 
special and highest seat of the Jiva, the soul. 

" 

OTtiinfTJS Vrt TOW’' 

^ ^,3*. -n-lft. to: TOn .. . ■ TOi 
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-qiin . . . ^ijrnr ^ •fi f ^ ^imr 

fTK I 

■PraT ^nn . .. ^^r^^Ts^frorzn xn^i^fnftr » 

HiTTf^WT'^T '^nr^rarif tt? irtr ^ > 

^c5ii<e* *i TjftRTBmTt ^TTrfSfnrB^ i 

TfnftstnrfvTTT tfi^rfVr i 

"^rr^TTH^ ^if^^TBi: i itb ^ftrf 

rTrRr^JTftr H '^TTt T^TT^t^Tg TUTS 
^^/hViTO I rnftsfq I 

^(^i: ^HWar: i ’^frnr^Trfi' 

’Rnrrt uttb ^fwrar wa*: i rnT y r ^^^ 

^HTTf ^TiT I la^Tg^ftir ^ 1 h*m i 

\ I iT^: t^t 

» prar^i ttNt: ^r^ar: i ... ^^mir- 

(^^) fT^»TTrr 

'^TBT^g^: Bra^sf^ i BHmnnBTvqt d4iJ.<r^ft :ffnfVBi* • 

(^TfhroBTBTT aa summarised in Damodara sSangitadarpaim; 
vide bangita-ratnJlkara, fq^i) h^m m<* ini^ verses 116—144) 

^i«ii'i!?fiT gfsijK "TOn^ - aj^ial fir u,f^: 

(^aT*ihn)-(Ti^ arf^arrat fsnararrfq^immpHaiin >rfV^?rHTSai ^ 
■^tyijcirfichmis^ gi^sqg^ ij aii ^ ror gg^i -(fiT 

*T^ < %*r;ftafT Hiil faa^na Hafir (fa^nafHs?. atnarf^ar) 
13 W ^l^i^Tnftrsri arsnn^ h^ {Jndna Sankalint Tantra). 
For functions of AjrtAvahd. Nddt and Manovahd MM, 
also see Sankara Mirra’s Upaskdra. 

The cerebro-spinal axis and the heart : their 
respective relations to the conscious life.—Vijnsina- 
bhikshu, in the passage just quoted, identifies the 
Manovaha Nadt (vehicle of consciousness, with 
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the cerebro-spinal axis and its ramifications, and com¬ 
pares the figure to an inverted gourd with a thousand- 
branched stem hanging down. The Susumna, the 
central passage of the spinal cord, is the stem of this 
gourd (or a single branch). The writers on the Yoga 
(including the authors of the various Tantric systems) 
use the term somewhat differently. ‘ On this view, the 
Manovaha. Nudt is the channel of the communication of 
the Jiva (soul) with the Manaschakra (sensorium) at 
the base of the brain. It has been stated that 

the sensory currents are brought to the sensory 
ganglia along afferent nerves of the special senses. 
But this is not sufficient for them to rise to the 
level of discriminative consciousness (?iNH=*isU^a). A 
communication must now be established between the 
Jiva (in the Sa/msrdra Chakra, upper cerebrum) and 
the sensory currents received at the sensorium, and 
this is done by means, of the Manovaha NMt When 
sensations are centrally initiated, as in dreams and 
hallucinations, a special N&dt (Svapnavahd Nadt), 
which appears to bo only a branch of the Manovahd 
Nadi, serves as the channel of communication from the 
Jiva (soul) to- the sensorium- In the same way, the 
AjndvaM Nddt brings down the messages of the soul 
from the Sahasrara (upper cerebrum) to the Ajnd 
Chakra (motor tract at the base of the brain), messages 
which are thence carried farther down, along efferent 
nerves, to various parts of the periphery. I may add that 
the special sensory nerves, together with the MamvaKd. 
Nadi, are sometimes generally termed Jndnavahl NUi, 
channel of presentative knowledge. There is no 
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difficulty so far. The Manovahd NcicU and the AjndvahA 
Nadi connect the sensori-motor tract at the base of the 
brain {Mdnaschakra, and Ajndchakra) with the highest 
(and special) seat of the soul (Jiva) in the upper 
cerebrum {Sahasrdra), the one being the channel for 
carrying up the sensory, and the other for bringing 
down the motor messages. But efforts • of the will 
{Aj?idy Prayatna) are conscious presentations, and the 
Manovalul Nadi must therefore co-operate with the 
Ajmlvahd in producing the consciousness of eftbrt. 
Indeed, attention, the characteristic function of Manas, 
by which .it raises sense-presentations to the level of 
discriminative consciousness, implies eflbrt (Prayatna) 
on the part of the soul (Atman, Jiva), an effort of which 
we are conscious through the channel of the ManovaJid 
NaxU. But how to explain the presentation of effort in 
the motor nerves ? Sankara Misra, the author of the 
UpaskCira on Kanada's Sutras, argues that the Nddis 
(even the volitional or motor nerves) are themselves 
sensitive, and their affections are conveyed to the 
sensorium by means of the nerves of the (inner) sense 
of touch (which are interspersed in minute fibrillse 
among them). The consciousness of effort, then, in any 
motor nerve, whether Ajnavahd (volitional-motor) or 
Prdnavakd (automatic-motor), depends on the tactile 
nerves (or nerves of organic sensation) mixed up with 
it. Thus the assimilation of food and drink by the 
automatic activity of the Prdnas implies an (automatic) 
effort . accompanied by a vague organic 

consciousness, which is due to 'the fact that minute 
fibres of the inner touch-sense are interspersed with the 
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macliinery of the automatic nerves (tlie Prunavahd 
Nddis). 

H HTsiTii TTiiiHfw^: irsnft 

iniiHH Hllftl I HiSMiw I ’JT^niT 

Hinr^iTHrsWr^iir thu^ iIhiswr f ciuh Tm h i ira- 

H ^TIH R q I JUlfu giT& H 

H Tn$ H ^ %Tfti H ^iumraTTtsgH^: i (Sankara 
Misra’s Upask&ra, on Sutras 14,15, Alinika 2, Chap. V.). 

The Heart. The heart in the older schools is 
considered to be the seat of waking consciousness; for 
the heart expands during waking life and contracts 
during sleep. 

Sleep (^n) again is of two kinds, (l) dreaming sleep 
{sivajma, supti), when the external senses are withdrawn 
into the heart, but tlie representative-presentative 
faculty (nh:, wakes, and (2) dreamless sleep [susupti) 
when this last faculty is likewise merged in the mere 
automatic activity of life. 

^4 TtcKHT^fii I wr<;vlM5pi 

^ftwiNTT wmfw I ^ ■wUgHfwwrt 

^ wmfN I hto ^fti: 

— (Sanptta-ratnukara). 


Section G. 

NERVE-CORDS AND FIBRES (SYMPATHETIC-SPINAL 

SYSTEM). 

Nerve-cords and fibres—Cranial and spinal nerves, 
and the connected sympathetic nervea—With the 
writers on the Yoga, all the i$irds, and such of the 
Hharnanis as are not vehicles of vital current, metabolic 

Q 
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fluid, lymph, chyle or blood, are cranial nerves, and 
proceed from the heart through the spinal cord to the 
cranium. These cranial nerves include pairs for the 
larynx and the tongue, for the understanding and use 
of speech, for the raising and lowering of the eyelids, 
for weeping, for the sensations of the special senses, etc.— 
a confused and unintelligent reproduction of Susruta’s 
classification. But the enumeration of the spinal nerves 
with the connected sympathetic chain and ganglia, is a 
distinct improvement on the old anatomists. The 
following plan attempts to give a rough idea of the 
relative position of the principal nerves of the sympa¬ 
thetic-spinal system. 


PUSA 

d 



gAndhAbi 

o 

O SANKHIN? 
O IHA 


JASASVINl 


Right. 


O 

HASTIJIHVA 


O 

alambusa 


Left. 


The Susumnd is the central cord in the vertebral 
column ^nj). The two chains of sympathetic 

ganglia on the left and the right are named Idd and 
Pingald respectively. The sympathetic nerves' have 
their main connection'with Susumnd at the solar plexus 
in the or Of l^be 

seven hundred nerve-cords of the sympathetic-spinal 
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system (^: Saugita-ratnakara). the fourteen most 
important are :—- 

cord^^ in the central channel of the spinal 

(2) Ida, the left sympathetic chain stretching from 
under the left nosti-il to below the left kidney, in the 
form of a bent bow. 

(3) Pingati, the correspouding chein on the riolit 

(4) Kuhu, tlie pndic nerve of the snetnl plen^, to 
the left of the spinal cord. 

(5) GandMr7, to the back of the left sympathetic 
Cham, supposed to stretch from below the comer of the 
lett eye to the left leg. It was evidently supposed that 
some nerves of the cervical plexus came down throuo-h 

the spmal cord and joined on to the great sciatic nerve 
ot the sacral plexus. 

(6) Hastijihvd, to the front of the left sympathetic 
Cham, stretching from below the corner of the left eye 
to the great toe of the left foot, on the same supposition 
as before. Pathological facts were believed to point 

to a special nerve connection between the eves and 
the toes. ^ 

m^rasvatt to tic riglt of Su.,un^-,, ctreteMng 

° of tie cervical 

clato’ “ of tie riglt aympatletic 

chain atretehmg from below the corner of the right eye 

to tte abdomen (a connected chain of cervical and 
lumbar nerves). 

(9) between Pusa and Sarasvatt, auricular 

branch of the cervical plexus on the right. 

Q 2 
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(10) Sunkhin^, Ijetween G^ndMri and Sarasvati, 
auricular branch of the cervical plexus on 

( 11 ) Jasasvini, to the front of the ugh y P 
thetic chain, stretching from the right thumb to the 
ri^^ht leg (the radial nerve of the brachia P 
continued on to certain branches of the great scia ‘ 

(12) Varmul, the nerves of the sacral p 
between Kuhu and Jasasvim, ramifying over the owei 

trunk and limbs. „1 pviis 

(13) ViSvodard, the nerves of the lumbar p > 

between Kuhu and Hastijihva, ramifying over tne 
lower trunk and limbs. 

(14) Alambusd, the coccygeal nerves, procee 
from the sacral vertebrae to the urino-ge nitary 

( Vide Sanglta-ratnS-kara, 

^lokas 144-156. Also, the YogS-rnava.) 


Section 7. 

AUTOMATIC AND REFLEX ACTIVITY OF THE 
ORGANISM—THE FORTY-NI4IE VAYUS. 

Charaka describes Vuyu as that which keeps t 
machine of the body at work, the prime mover, 
impelling force which sets in motion the g 
(including the senses and the mind), which 
the cells and tissues, and which unfolds or develops t 
foetal structure out of the fertilised ovum. 
and Su^ruta notice the five chief Vdj/us -wit e 
functions in the maintenance of the animal ^ , 

mentions PrdrM as having its course in the mout , 
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concerned in deglutition, hiccough, respiration, etc., 
Udana as concerned in articulation and singing, 
Samana as digesting the food in the stomach in con¬ 
junction with the animal heat, Vydna as coursing 
all over the body, driving the chyle and causing 
the flow of blood and sweat, and Apana as liaviug 
its seat in the intestinal region, and sending down 
the urino-gepital secretions. (SuAruta— Niddnusthana, 
Chapter I.) 

In the mediaeval physiology the number of Vdyus 
is given as 49. As in Charaka and Susruta, the Vdyus 
are regarded as the moving or impelling forces that 
work the organism and all its automatic and reflex 
machinery. The Aindvakd Nddis (efferent nerves) are 
only channels for the conduction of commands of the 
self or the will ('siwiniw); the Vdyus, on the other hand, 
are forces (or currents) that maintain the automatic, 
reflex, or instinctive activities of the organism. The 
ten chief Vdytis with their functions arc enumerated 
thus:— 

(1) Prana, which ■works the ideo-motor verbal 
mechanism and vocal apparatus, the respiratory system, 
the muscles engaged in coughing, sighing, etc. 

(2) Apana, which ejects the excretions and wastes, 
the urine, the faeces, tlie sperm and germ-cells, etc. 

(3) F>/(7»a, whose work is extension, contraction, and 
flexion of the muscles, tendons, and ligaments; the 
stored-up energy of the muscles. 

(4) Samana, the force which, in conjunction with 
animal heat, works the machinery of metabolism, in the 
maintenance of the organic life. It drives or propels 
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the chyle, blood, and every other current (3rota) or 
circulating fluid in the body. 

(5) Uddna, concerned in maintaining the erect 
posture of the body. 

(6) Naff a, which is concerned in involuntary retching, 
vomiting. 

(7) Kurma, which works the automatic movement 
of the eyelids, winking, etc. 

(8) Krikara^ concerned with the appetites of hunger 
and thirst. 

(9) Devadatta, which brings a])out yawning, dozing, 
etc. 

(10) Dhananjaya, which is concerned with coma, 
swooning, trance. 

^ ^ jf&i^Trhrt I 

^ 5^: UTO 

^nmr. ... ^ ^ 

• • • ^ ^1. wmfhfi, 

I RTnfifVTTRT- 

'jffrrfxmrari^ iwnr i 

Cf. tlie summary in Eaja Sourindi-a Mohan Tagore’s 
edition of the SangUa-darpana. 

_^TOif (i?r»pf) iTnsmrj: i ui M ma:U i 

HPiuni: firTra^T^g7?rv?mtnrTn: ^rnra; , ^ gp^ftrr 
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darpana, Chap. I., Slokas 43-48). ‘ Cf. the extract in 
Sankara. 

iuh: i ■jjrairwtfi' ig: i 

hhth: wi ^nifji i i {^ariraka 

BMsj/a, Chap. II., Pad a 4, Sutra 2). 


Section 8. 

FCETAL DEVELOPilENT (AFTER SUSRUTA).' 

The ovum fertilised by the sperm-cell and developing 
under the influence of animal heat forms successive 
layers and tissues, even as layers of cells and fibres are 
formed in wood. First are formed seven layers, epithelial 
and dermal {Sapfaitcachak), then follow the several 
tissiics [Kalah), the flesh, the vaseular tissue, the fat 
and marrow, the lymphatic and (glandular) tissue, the 
intestinal tissues, the biliary and the seminal vessels. 
These tissues are regarded by some as modifications of 
the original dermal layers of the ovum {ef. the layers of 
the blastoderm and their relation to the tissues in 
Embryology). The tissues are supposed to be developed 
successively, one out of another, by chemical action or 
metabolism {paka), e.g. chyle is transformed into blood, 
blood into flesh, fle.sh into fat, fat into bone, bone (in 
reality, fat in the bones) into marrow, marrow into 
sperm-cell. The organs arc next formed out of the 
tissues. The liver, gall-bladder (kloma), spleen, and 

^ Kcproducecl from my monograph« in Dr. Ray’s “ Hindu 
Chemx.stry,” Vol. II. 
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lungs are referred to the blood; the intestines to the 
blood, lymph, and bile; the kidneys to the blood and 
fat; the testicles to the blood, lymph, and fat; the heart 
to the blood and lymph; and the tongue to the lymph, 
blood, and flesh. Vdyii, with the accompaniment of 
animal heat, impels the “ currents'' (^srotdmsi) in the 
system; Vdyu acting on the flesh gives rise to the 
muscles; and it is VdyUy again, which, with the essence 
of fat (or marrow), produces the nerves, arteries, and 
tendons (Susruta, ^drirastluina^ Chap. IV., and Sutrd^ 
sthcina. Chap. XIV.). 

The following parts (tissues and organs) in the foetus 
are in a special sense modifications of the four organic 
substances (compounds) contributed by the sperm-cell, 
of the male parent: hair, nails, teeth, bones, nerves, 
veins and arteries, tendons and ligaments, and the 
sperm-cell; the following are modifications of the four 
organic substances derived from the mother : skin, blood, 
flesh, fat, the heart, liver and spleen, kidneys, stomachy 
intestines, etc. (Charaka, &drirasthana. Chap, III) 

The rudiments of the head and the limbs begin to 
appear in the third month, and are developed,in the 
fourth , the bones, ligaments, nails, hair, etc., become 
distinct in the sixth. In the second month the sexual 
character is indicated by the shape of the foetus, the 
shape of a round joint (?) indicating the male sex, and 
an elongated shape, as of a muscle (?), the female sex. 
(Cf. Charaka, {^nnrnsthana. Chap. IV.— farflaH i fa tpr: 

itst: finjT: a r ja g; 

ChakrapA ni jiote.s tr: grfjjr: i TPurmiT; i ^ 

loc. cit.) 
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Section 9. 

HEREDITY. 

Transmission of specific characters—^what parental 
characters are transmitted to offspring.—The question 
is raised in Charaka (and earlier still in the Brahmanas) 
how specific characters are transmitted—why the 
oftspring is of the same species as the parental organism, 
say, the human or bovine species, the equine species 
(Charaka), or the Asvattha species. Ficus religiosa 
(Sankara, Brihadiiranyaka-bhilsya). Species (i i\tm; ) may 
be compared to so many moulds, as it were, into which 
the ovum is cast, even as molten metals are cast in 
moulds. This is of course only an illustrative analogy ; 
the cause has to be investigated. 

Now Charaka and SuSruta, following Dhanvantari, 
hold that the foetus, or rather the fertilised ovum, 
develops by palingenesis (instead of epigenesis); in 
other words, all the organs are potentially present therein 
at the same time, and unfold in a certain order. As 
the sprouting bamboo-seed contains in miniature the 
entire structure of the bamboo, as the mango-blossom 
contains the stone, the pulp, the fibres, which appear 
separated and distinct in the ripe fruit, though from their 
excessive minuteness they are undistinguishable in the 
blossom, even such is the case with the fertilised ovum. 
... uSiffHiMsifH 

irinTT 

y *11 1J II MI icp. 
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irxnKifH i (Susruta, l^artra 

sthdna, Chap. III.), 

The inhei’itance of specific characters is explained in 
accordance with this view. Charaka assumes that the 
sperm-cell of the male parent contains minute elements 
derived from each of its organs and tissues. ( Cf. Darwin’s 
gemmule and Spencer’s “ ids.”) Sankara similarly 
states that the spei'm-cell (or the seed in the case of a 
plant) represents in miniatui'c every organ of the parent 
organism, and contains in potentia the whole organism 
that is developed out of it (^Kvngiwi 

I Charaka, ^drirasthdna, Chap. IV^; c/- Sankara 
on JBrihoddranyaha). 

But if this is so, why are not congenital deformities 
of the parent, or constitutional diseases contracted in 
later life, invariably inherited? Congenital blindness, 
deafness, dumbness, stammering, lameness, or deformity 
of the spinal column or of the bony framework, or 
dwarfish stature, or constitutional disease.s like madness, 
eprosy, or skin diseases in the parent, do not necessarily 
produce corresponding deformities or infirmities in the 
offspring. It cannot therefore be that the fertilised 
vum repicsents in miniature every organ and tissue of 
e parental organisms. The solution of this difliculty 
ara a ascribes to Atreya. Tlie fertilised ovum, it is 
true ,s composed of elements wliich arise from the 
® Parental organism but it is 

t e developed organs of the parents, witli their 
I losyncracies or acquired characters, that detennine or 
ntu ut( the elements of the spcnn-cell (or seed), 
paiental \iju (seed, germ-plasm) contains the whole 
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parental organism in miniature (or in potentia),h\it it 
is independent of the parents’ developed organs, and is 
not necessarily afiected by their idiosyncracies or 
defoimitics. In fact, the parental Vija (seed, germ- 
plasm) is an organic whole independent of the developed 
parental body and its organs. In the parental Vija an 
element representing a particular organ or tissue may 
happen (for this is accidental, to be defective or 
undeveloped, or otherwise abnormally characterised, and 
in this case the corresponding organ or tissue of the 
offspring will be similarly characterised. When con¬ 
stitutional diseases, acquired in later life, are found to 
be inherited, Atreya would suppose that the Vija of the 
parent has been affected, and this would explain the 
fact of the inheritance. In the ease of leprosy, for 
example, it is transmitted to the offspring only when 
the germ-plasm (the Vija or the fertilised ovum) is 
infected with the virus of the disease by reason of the 
leprosy of the parent (wide Charaka’s,report of Atreya’s 
theory, Sarirasthana). 

H irnni w nbriWr: w Rug; 'spgiwT. 

^ ^ T!^ I ^ Hgvnwg; 

urm: 

’I et seq .Jiganm: Wm 

T«i<nh ngfir iRq ftrafir. i 
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^ 3r3Tf^> ^rm: 

I (=5tT^, ^HO r^ R , ^riTuqfc^f') (-ATOJ: 

I riq)^iii srt TT^ftl ^Tsd I 

N.D. —The seventh tissue (the Sulcradhard kala, 
sperm-bearing or reproductive) contains the parental 
Vija, which is a minute organism (swpwRr) deriving 
its elements from the parental organs, but distinct from 
the latter, and independent of tlieir peculiarities, and it 
is the combination and characters of these constituent 
elements of the parental Vija in the reproductive tissue 
that determine the physiological characters and predis¬ 
positions of the offspring. We may call this Atreya’s 
germ-plasm theory, for it is an advance on the con¬ 
ception of gemmules and of ids, but in Atreya’s version 
the “ germ-plasm ” is not only representative of the 
“somatic” tissues, but also generates and is generated by 
the latter. This mutual interaction of the “ germ-plasm ” 
and “ somatic tissues” is a distinctive feature of Atreya’s 
hypothesis, the value of which will be differently 
estimated by different schools of biologists. 

I may also add that the continued identity of the 
germ-plasm (qfhr) from generation to generation, though 
it follows as a corollary from this doctrine of a distinct 
reproductive tissue, even when conceived to be affected 
by somatic processes, as Atreya and Charaka conceive 
it to be, is nowhere expressly deduced. On the other 
hand, Atreya and Charaka emphasise the influence of 
abundant or defective nutrition, and of the con¬ 
stituents of the food, etc., on the characters of the 
Vija in the reproductive tissue, especially as regards the 
sexual character, the stature, and the colour-pigment 
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(^) of the offspring. But though the influence of 
nutrition on the Vija is thus freely admitted in a general 
way, it is expressly stated that the peculiar characters 
or idiosyncracies of the elements that combine to form 
the Vija must be regarded as a matter of chance %), 
in other words, the truly congenital variations are 
accidental. 

Section 10. 
the sex question. 

Influence of nutrition on the ovum, especially as 
regards the sex, stature, and colour-pigment of the 
resulting offspring.—In a general way, ghee and milk 
for the male, and oil and beans for the female parent, 
are favourable to the Vija. The sexual character of the 
offspring depends in part on a periodicity to which the 
life-history of the ovum in the female parent is conceived 
to be subject—a law of alternate rhythmic change (not 
unlike what we now know to regulate the development 
of several orders of bacteria or unicellular organisms), 
a law under which the fertUisation of the ovum on the 
fourth day after the menstrual discharge, or on the 
alternate days succeeding, is favourable to the foetus 
developing the male sexual character, and on the fifth, 
seventh, and alternate following days to the foetus 
assuming the female sex. The Prayogachintdmani 
states that the latter occurs on even days, and the 
former on odd days. Another factor is the relative 
predominance of the sperm and the germ cells in the 
fertilised ovum. Excess of the sperm-cell produces the 
male, that 6f the germ-cell the female. For male 
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offspring of tall stature, fair complexiou, and energetic 
temperament, wheat-pulp with honey, ghee (clarified 
butter), and milk should be taken by the female parent. 
Generally speaking, the adoption of the food, clothing, 
habits of people of any particular clime are supposed to 
be favourable to the production of their characteristic 
stature .and complexion. As to sex, the foetus for a 
time remains indeterminate, and then takes on a definite 
male or female character, but before this stage is reached 
the development of the sex can be modified to some 
extent by food and drugs As for the 

colour-pigment, it is the animal heat (Hrfhrrg) which is 
its source; but where the Akdia and Ap particles 
predominate (in the food) the animal heat (of the 
metabolic processes) produces a fair complexion ; where 
Earth and Vdyu particles predominate in the food, 
blackness is the result; and where the different Bhutas 
are combined in nearly equal proportion in the food, 
the metabolic heat produces a dark pigment. In the 
later liter^-ture, ghee (clarified butter) habitually taken 
y the female during gestation is supposed to produce 
a fair complexion, and rice (or wheat) and salads a 
ar complexion. Charaka also holds that mental 
impressions of the parent are powerful ’ factors in the 
determination of the characters of the offspring. 

^ ^ irm win , 

^ ' I ' • ^ 5% 

» ... 
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I ^3!«Mlrt UNfir ^ 

ift: -WJ^M-iwiMi: tthut gr «5 t^ 

Hint Hint TP5^^ xnHTO i ... ^u W siwm^hI N ^v ir q t 
S^Nmmhr HT ^ spui^THt UfniUJjt 
^ ^rmr ^iTU^ i 

H ^ qp&rat t^T^ust i N^vig<rq ^- 

^i»rfO«}«ng: Hra: 'SMc'M^jS+d i inr. ^- 

^p&^: I uu^: i ^rftpR t«w: 5 ^, 

Section 11. 

LIFE. 

These activities maintain the life of the organism, 
hut what is this life itself? 

The Chdrvakas (materialists and sensationalists) 
answer that life (as well' as consciousness) is a result of 
peculiar chemical combinations of dead matter (or the 
four elements) in organic forms, even as the intoxicating 
property of spirituous liquors results from the fer¬ 
mentation of unintoxicating rice and molasses. Similarly, 
the instinctive movements and expressions of new-born 
babes (sucking, joy, grief, fear, etc.) can be explained 
mechanically as due to external stimuli as much as the 
opening and closing of the lotus and other flowers at 
different hours of the day (or night), or the movement 
of iron under the influence of the loadstone. In the 
same way, the spontaneous generation of living organisms 
is frequently observed, e.g. the case of animalcules which 
develop in moisture or infusions, especially under the 
influence of gentle warmth (^:^, or of 

the maggots or other worms which in the rainy season. 
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by reason of the atmospheric moisture, are developed in 
the constituent particles of curds aud the like, which 
begin to live and move in so short a time. 

Gotama, in his SMrds, reports the Charvrika'expla¬ 
nation of instinctive emotional expressions^iu babes: 

—Sutra 20, Ahuika 1, 
Chapter III. ; i\f- the explanation of the' movement 
preparatory to sucking : iinnHV 

—Sutra 23, ibid. Jayanta, in the Nyd,ya-mcmjari, 
reports the Cha,rv§,ka explanation of consciousness (and 
life). 

I ^rfx Tiwfti ' ^ ^ 

^trawTTsrrafi • 

For spontaneous generation, vide Jayanta’s report:— 

^wrsnnnT ^ 

«^rmr.^nriir*<<gm I— NyOya-nianjari, Ahnika 7, 

The Stlnkhya view of consciousness—Reply to the 
materialists :— 

The intoxicating power in liquor is a force, i.€. a 
tendency to motion, and this is the re.sultant of the 
tendencies (or subtile motions) present in the particles 
of the fermented rice, molasses, etc. A motion, or a 
tendency to motion, can in this way be the resultant of 
several other motions or tendencies. But consciousness 
(%iwi) is not a motion, and cannot be the resultant of 
(unconscious) natural forces or motions. Neither can 
the consciousness of the Self, or of the organism as a 
whole, be supposed to be the resultant of innumerable 
consciousnesses vested in the innumerable constituent 
particles of the body. One central abiding intelligence 
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18 a simpler and therefore inf)re legitimate hypothesis 
than an aaeeiiiblage of consciousnesses latent in different 
Bhiitas « particles, c/: Vijnana-bhiksu’s comment on the 

Sutra. , 5 ^: (Sutra 22 . 

Chapter 

HTfk ... ^ mfta 

*nTw I Cf. also 

«>iIrilM<wItuiyiu>1 aiiini <rR^ %inq ^ 

I (ibid.). 

*1® 1 naiw<*Ht fge^iiHMi<1^t § 

(Gangadhara’s Jalpakalpataru (18G7, Calcutta), ex¬ 
plaining the distinction between property (jnjr) and 
power (iWT^), a technical term in medicine, which 
denotes a form of motion (arm) Sat rant ha na, Jalpakal¬ 
pataru). 

The Sankhya view of Prina (life);— 

Life, a. ording to the SAukhya, is not a Vdi^u 
(bio-mechanical force) nor any mere mechanical motion 
resulting from the impulsion of Vapu. The five vital 
operations. Prana, Apana, etc., arc called but 

this is only a metaphor. Life is in reality a reflex 
activity, a resultant of the various concunaif activities 
of the Antahkannias, i.c. of the sensori-motor (irR%^i 
the emotional (^m) and the appercejitive 
leaction.s ot the organism (lor some add ^r^rjpTr). 

Vijutlna-bhiksu notes that this explains the dis¬ 
turbing (elevating or deprc.ssing) cfiect on the vitality 
of pleasurable or painful emotions, like love (ann), which 

R 
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are activities of Marias^ one of the Antahkaranas con¬ 
cerned in the reactions of the living organism. On the 
S9,nkhya view, then, Prana or life is not a VayUy nor is 
it evolved from the Bhutas, inorganic matter. Prana 
is only a complex reflex activity resulting 

from the operations of the psycho-physical principles or 
forces in the orgiinism. Cf. Sankara reporting the 
Sankhya view—imrrrwt 
i rtkq u M I— ^drtraka-hhasya, Chapter IL, Pada 4, Sutra 9. 
HmraToFw^: vmrvi ^rm: ^ i—Isvarakrisna, Kilrikil. 
A.lso Sutra 31, Chapter IL, where Vijntlna-bhiksu 
Qotes:— 

Tififqrr: i nrt 

I I ^fTHTTfhm^TVT^ 

?rfiT Hifwi—Vijnamii-bhiksu, 

Pravacliana-hhd.^ja, Chapter II., Sutras 31, 32. 

irnir^nHTnrr ^rnn"»rrfVr^irr^r»fq ^*1 Pq iq i i — xhid. 

The Veddntic View of Prciria. 

The Vedflntists are believers in an independent vital 
principle. They agree with the SS,nkhyas in holding 
that Prana is neither a V&yu nor the operation of a 
Vdyu. But neither is life a mere reflex or resultant of 
concurrent sensori-motor, emotive and apperceptive 
reactions of the organism. You may put eleven birds 
in a cage, and if they concurrently and continually 
strike against the bars of the cage in the same direction, 
the cage may move on under this conjoint action. But 
the sensory and motor activities cannot in this way 
originate the vita? activity of the organism. For the 
deprivation of any one or more of the senses does not 
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mean a deprivation of life, and above all there is this 
radical distinction : there is sameness of kind (uNimfhw) 
between the motions of the individual birds and the 
resultant motion of the cage, but the sensations do not 
explain life. Life (Priiua) must therefore be recognised 
as a separate principle, just as the* Manas and the 
Antahkaranas generally are in the Sankhya Philosophy. 
Life IS a sort of subtle rarefied “ether-principle” 
pervasive of the organism—which is not 
gross V dyu, but is all the same subtilised matter, like 
the Manas itself, for, in the Vedanta, everything other 
than the Self (^nwi) is “ material ” (tr). ° 

This Life is prior to the senses, for it regulates the 
development of the fertilised ovum, which would putrefy 
if it were not living, and the senses with their apparatus 
develop subsequently out of the ovum 
Chapter II., Pada 4, Sutra 9; vide Sariraka-Bhasya 
^5ankara ; also Vdchaspati Mi.sra, Bhamati :— 

^ min: i v fi? 

m I cT I i 

1 ^ ^ igunwriA i inn 
^ I wfq in ?T»yre n<4ifa inr 

, ,r«n gmnr: 

fMVir-incpnigyin: i ^ UTOT ?mni mw- 

inuuimi<u<i<i>Tifii>iirt1iir4i4 n umm i . . . 

imrr: i... jwtsfii wro: i 

Sankara, i/nd. Cf. also, 5^ jrnrr: smni^^^rarTcitT^^q ^ 
^ '»^rDTf ^ 

nii5ijii^cmn‘«tr;TfiDTniftnsr^ i—San¬ 

kara, on Siitru 9, Pada 4, Chapter II. 

K 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
THE HINDUS. 

The Doctrine of Scientific Method. —A study of the 
Hindu Methodology of Science is absolutely essential to 
a right understanding of Hindu positive Science, its 
strength and its weakness, its range and its limitations. 
Apart from this rigorous scientific method, Hindu. 
Chemistry, for exanaple, would be all practical recipe, or 
all unverified speculation. This, however, would be a 
very inadequate and indeed erroneous view of this early 
achievement of the human mind. That the whole 
movement was genuinely and positively scientific, 
though arrested at an early stage, will appear from the 
following brief synopsis of the Hindu Methodology of 
Science. 

Criterion or Test of Ti'Uth, after the Buddhists.— 
The ultimate criterion of Truth is found, not in mere 
cognitive presentation, but in the correspondence 
between the cognitive and the practical activity of the 
Self, which together are supposed to form the circuit of 
consciousness. That knowledge is valid which pi’ompts 
an activity ending in fruition. {Cf. the distinction 
between and fTOHiH ' ji i f T i Also compare 

—Vilts; ay ana.) 

Truth, the Buddhists contend, is not self-evidence, not 
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the agreement between ideas, nor the agreement of the 
idea with the reality beyond, if any, for this cannot be 
attained direct, but the harmony of experience 
which is implied when the volitional reaction, that is 
prompted by a cognition and that completes the circuit 
of consciousness, meets with * fruition, i.e. realises its 
immediate end (with this compare Sriharsha, Khandana 
Khanda Khadya, on the relation of imr to 
This is the material aspect of Truth. The formal 
aspect is given in a principle which governs all 
presentations in consciousness, and which combines 
the three moments of Identity, non-Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle in every individual cognitive operation 
[h?# (identity) ^ (uon-contra- 

dio'tion) ^ (excluded middle) ^ 

—Jayanta, Nytiyamanjan, 

Perception .—The conditions of Perception, and its 
range and limits, were carefully studied. The minima 
sensibile the minimum visibile, the Trasarenu, the 
just-perceptible mote in the slanting sunbeam), the 
infra-sensible sometimes termed WifKi?n), 

the obscured (’?rT%iT, e.g. a meteor in the mid-day 
blaze), and the potential are distinguished; 

but finer instruments of measurement were wanting, 
and this was a principal cause of arrested progress. It 
may be noted that the measurement of the relative 
pitch of musical tones was remarkably accurate {vide 
my Paper on Hindu Mechanics and Physics). 

Observation {^—Vdcha^tt and Udagam).— 
The entire apparatus of scientific method proceeded on 
the basis of observed instances carefully analysed and 
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sifted. This was the source of the physico-chemical 
theories and classifications, but in Anatomy the 
Hindus went one step farther ; they practised dissection 
on dead bodies for purposes of demonstration. Ingenious 
directions are given, e.g., the body must be first 
disembowelled and wrapped round with the kusa and 
other grasses, then kept immersed in still water for 
seven days, after which the medical student should 
proceed to remove the layers of the skin with a carefully 
prepared brush made of the fresh elastic fibres of green 
bamboos, which will enable the tissues, ves.sels and 
ducts to be observed. Post-mortem operations as 
well as major operations in obstetric surgery (the 
extraction of the foetus, etc.) were availed of for 
cmbryological observations {e.g., it is stated that 
the rudiments of the head and the limbs begin to 
appear in tlie foetus in the third month, and are 
developed in the fourth ; the bones, ligaments, nails, 
hail, etc., becoming distinct in the sixtli), and also 
cmbryological theories, e.g., the indication of sexual 
character in the second month by the shape of 
the foetus, the shape of a round joint indicating 
the rnale se.x, and an elongated shape the female sex 

(c/. Charaka, Sutrasthana, Chap. IV.—-feiflv mftf vh: 

^ I ir» vh: fw: ^ ^ 

C'hakrapani notes : vh: i funpit i 

loc. cit,). In Phonetics 
(as in the Pratisakhyas, circa 600 B.c.), in Descrip¬ 
tive and Analytical Grammar (as in Panini), and in 
^ome important respects in Comparative Grammar 
(as m Hemachandra’s Grammar of the Prikrita 
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Dialects), the observation was precise, minute, and 
thoroughly scientific. This was also the case in 
Materia Medica and in Therapeutics, especially the 
symptomology of diseases. In Meteorology the 
Hindus,used the rain-gauge in their weather forecasts 
for the year, made careful observations of the different 
kinds of clouds and other atmospheric phenomena 
{e.g., they estimate the heights of clouds, the distance 
from which lightning is ordinarily visible, or the 
thunder is heard, the area of disturbance of different 
earthquakes, the height to which- the terrestrial 
atmosphere extends, etc.; vide, Varahamihira, »Sripati, 
and the authorities quoted by Utpala). In Astronomy 
the observation was, generally speaking, very defective, 
as in the determination of the solar and the planetary 
elements, and this was probably due to the lack of 
practical interest, but the determination of the lunar 
constants entering into the calculation of lunar periods 
and eclipses, matters in which the Hindus had a 
practical ceremonial interest, reached a remarkable 
degree of approximation (much above Graeco-Arab 
computations) to the figures in Laplace’s Tables, which 
can only be explained by the circumstance that in the 
case of these constants the Hindus carried out for more 
than a‘ thousand years a systematic process of verifica¬ 
tion and correction by comparison of the computed with 
the observed results (like the navigator’s correction of 
the course of the ship at sea), a process which was 
termed In Zoology the enumeration of 

the species of Vermes,. Insccta, Reptilia, Batrachia, 
Aves, etc., makes a fair beginning, but the classification 
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proceeds on external characters and habits of life, and 
not on an anatomical basis. In Botany the observation 
was mainly in the interests of Materia Medica, and the 
classification was as superficial as possible. ( Vide my 
Paper on the Hindu Classification. of Plants and 
Animals.) 

Experiments ,—Experiments were of course con¬ 
ducted for purposes of chemical operations in relation 
to the arts and manufactures, ep. Metallurgy, Phar¬ 
macy, Dyeing, Perfumery and Cosmetics, Horticulture, 
the making and polishing of glass (lenses and mirrors 
of various kinds are mentioned, the spherical and oval 
^ and being well known—Pliny indeed men¬ 

tions that the best glass ever made was Indian glass). 
And the results of such experiments were freely drawn 
upon for building up scientific hypotheses and generali- 
sations. But of experiment as an independent method 
of proof or discovery the instances recorded in books 
.are rare. I may note one interesting example in 
s KiranAvali, relating to the weight of air, 
Udayana argues that air must be a distinct and inde¬ 
pendent Bhuta, for if air were a form of the Earth- 
Bhiita, it would have weight, and it has none. To 
prove the absence of weight, he refers to an experiment. 
A small bladder made of a thin membrane, filled with 
air, will not cause a greater descent in the scale than the 
same bladder weighed empty. Hence the air possesses 
no weight. Then Udayana makes an interesting state- 
nient. It may be objected, he says, by one who accepts 
the weight of air, that this argument is inconclusive;, 
for a counter-experiment may be suggested. The 
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balloon filled with smoke (or gas, W) rises in the air, 
whereas the air-filled balloon comes down. This would 
go to show that air has weight. Udayana replies that 
this would only show that both smoke (or gas, ne) and 
air have no weight. The Hindus appear to have been 
ignorant of the principle of Archimedes. Vallabhd- 
charyya, in the Lilavati, it is true, speaks of a peculiar 
resistance to sinking (or gravity) exercised by water, 
which explains the tendency in certain objects to float 
or to come up to the surface of the water, but the 
description does not show that he had any clear ideas 
on the subject. Mathunindtha, again, states that the 
determination of the degree of purity (the carat) of 
gold by rubbing against the assaying-stone and observing 
the character of the yellowish streak against the black 
smooth background, is only an indirect means of 
ascertaining weight lit. specific gravity)— 

which seems to suggest that there was a more direct 
means of arriving at the latter. Probably this refers 
to the common Indian method of comparing the lengths 
and weights of wires of uniform thickness that can be 
formed by drawing different pieces of gold through the 
same diamond bore. I think it may be regarded as 
fairly certain that the Hindus were ignorant of Archi¬ 
medes’ discovery, an ignorance which, at any rate, 
they could not have well borrowed from the Greeks, 
no more than they could have thus borrowed their 
knowledge of things unknown to the Greeks theih- 
selves. 

[Cy. Udayana, Kirandvalift* w (ni^;) 

I w w 
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’zrftraS i ^ ^ 

H I '?T^ 'y*T^5'T®rt TTTrfV HfxHfV^nr^lftTTHfiTfN^niHI •<iHii1n: I 

— cf. Vallabhacharyya, Lflavati—mmiuicbg- 
mjfirg VH'^y^g^HIUlWfq 

H I H^TVNTH^ VR*!t 


vira s T <g ^ paHnfK^^smsSi;^ t 

i] Cf. Mathuranatha, on 

Gangesa’s TattvachintAmani—iiFl (fJT^FVtv^JHl) H 
qfbnfH^ra^ Thff^TTT Tren ' 

Fallacies of Observation. —Mal-observation and 

Non-observation :—These were carefully studied in ‘ 
relation to errors of observation, and hallucination 
(vni, WOTH, which were ascribed to three 

causes : (a) Dosha, defect of sense organ, as of 
the eye in jaundice, or of the skin in certain forms of 
leprosy (leading to tactile insensibility, cf. Susruta), 
or defect of necessary stimulus, e.g. too faint light, 
or undue distance or nearness, in vision; (b) Sam- 
prayoga, presentation of a part or an aspect 

instead of the whole; and (c) Sanskdra, the 

disturbing influence of mental predisposition, e.g. 
expectation, memory, habit, prejudice, etc. 

The Doctrine of Inference .—Anumdna (Inference) , 
is the process of ascertaining, not by perception or 
direct observation, but through the instrumentality or 
medium of a mark, that a thing possesses a certain 
character. Inference is therefore based on the esta¬ 
blishment of an invariable concomitance (Vyapti, ^iPh) 
between the mark and the character inferred. The 
Hindu Inference (Anumana) is therefore neither merely 
formal nor merely material, but a combined Formal- 
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Material Deductive-Inductive process. It is neither 
the Aristotelian Syllogism (Formal-Deductive process), 
nor Mills Induction (Material-Inductive process), but 
the real Inference which must combine formal validity 
with material truth, inductive generalisation with 
deductive particularisation. 

An inference admits of a rigorous formal statement 

in the shape of five propositions for dialectical 
purposes {i.e. in demonstrating to others)—or of 
three propositions when the inference is for oneself 
(ssn^ijsiif)• 

(l) The probandum, the statement of the proposi¬ 
tion to be established (nfiRu, e.g. yonder 

mountain is “ fiery ”; (2) the reason, the ascription of 
the mark (yg, S-Q- for it smdkes; (3) the 

general proposition, stating the invariable concomitance 
which is the ground of the inference—clenched by an 
example, e.g. whatever smokes is “ fiery,” as an oven 
; (4) next, the application, the ascertainment 
of the existence of the mark in the present case (g’Trr*!), 
e.g. yonder mountain smokes ; (5) finally, the conclusion, 
the probandum proved (ftuT*nT), e.g. yonder mountain 
is “ fiery.” 

1. Yonder mountain is “fiery.” 

2. For it smokes. 

3. Whatever smokes is “ fiery,” as an oven. 

4. Yonder mountain does smoke. 

5. Therefore yonder mountain is “ fiery.” 

For inference for oneself only the first three or the last 
three propositions are held to be sufficient. 
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The liindu AnumAna, it will be seen, anticipates 
J. S. Mill’s analysis of the syllogism as a material 
inference, but is more comprehensive; for the Hindu 
Udaharana, the third or general proposition with an 
example, combines and harmonises Mill’s view of the 
major premise as a brief memorandum of like instances 
already .observed, fortified by a recommendation to 
extend its application to unobserved cases, with the 
Aristotelian view of it as a universal proposition which 
is the formal ground of the inference. This Formal- 
Material Deductive-Inductive process thus turns on one 
thing—the establishment of the invariable concomitance 
(wnfw) between the mark and the character inferred 
in other words, an inductive generalisation. The 
question is—what is our warrant for taking the leap 
from the observed to unobserved cases ? Under what 
conditions are we justified to assert a Universal Real 
proposition on the basis of our necessarily limited 
observation ? 

The Chdrvaka View .—Among the Charvakas there 
were two classes, the cruder school of materialists who 
accepted perception (win^) as a valid source of know¬ 
ledge, as well as the reality of natural law (wnitj), 
and the finer school of sceptics, who impugned all 
kinds of knowledge, immediate as well as mediate, 
and all evidence, Perception as well as Inference ; 
vide Jayanta’s reference in the Nyayamanjari to 
; also wrlr^ifv^ ^ 

iHfinrni 

Ahnika I, Manjari. 

The Charvakas hold that the principle of causality 
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which the Buddhists assume to l)e a ground of an 
induction is itself an induction (a case of 

Vyapti), which amounts to reasoning in a ckcle (wwii) *, 
that every inference is based on an unconditional 
invariable concomitance, which itself must be inferred, 
as universal propositions cannot be established by our 
limited perceptions, and thus there is a rei/ressus ad 
injiniiuni (TrHrfi^NT*<RT), and that the nexus between 
cause and effect, or between the sign and the thing 
signified (e.ff. smoke and fire), is only a mental step or 
subjective association based on former perception, a 
mental step which by acddent is found justified by the 
result in a humber of cases. 

The Buddhists: their Analysis and Vindication of 
Inference. —The Buddhists, however, take their stand 
on the principle of the Uniformity of Nature 

Nydya-Vindu). This uniformity, for scien¬ 
tific purposes, has to be divided into two different 
relations: (1) the uniformity of succession in the rela¬ 
tion of ctiusc and effect, e.y. of smoke to fire (m^- 
^liTODir^, riSi^qna, Nyaya-Vindu); (2) the uniformity 
of co-existence (in the form of co-inherence in the 
same substrate) in the relation of genus and species, 
e.g. the relation of invariable concomitance expressed 
in the proposition “ all AS'insapas are trees,” which is 
not a relation of causality, but of co-existence or co- 
inherence in the same .substrate (/.e. the co-iuhercuce 
of tlie generic (jualities of a tree with tlie specific 
characters of a Sisu-tree in this particular individual 
before me, a Sisu-tree), a relation which may be termed 
essential identity (imnw, Nyaya-Vindu). To 
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these two the Buddhists add a third ground «.)f 
inference, non-perception of the perceptible 

which is employed in inferring the 
absence (wfiiwv) of a thing from the non-jjerception 
of the thing or of something else. In all cases of 
inference based on the Uniformity of Nature, the 
relation is that of inseparableness or non-disjunction 
between the mark and the character inferred. The 
question is: how is this inseparableness 
ascertained, and what is the warrant of our belief in it 
in these cases ? 

Ascertainment of Tnseparableness or Non-disjunction: 
Buddhist Account. First take the case of causation. 
The cause is the invariable antecedent of the effect. 
What 3 meant is that (u) a specific cause (or sum of 
causal conditions) is invariably followed by a specific 
effect, and (i) a specific effect (with all the distinctive 
and relevant accompaniments, is invariably 

preceded by a specific cause It is not that 

clouds always lead to rain, or that floods in the river- 
valley always imply rain in the hills higher up. But 
this particular conjunction of antecedent circumstances 
{e.g. the appearance of a particular kind of clouds 
accompanied by flashes of lightning, the roll of 
thunder and flights of Valakas—driven by the wind 
from a particular quarter of the horizon, and ascending 
in black masses, etc.) is as a rule the precursor of a 
particular assemblage of rain effects (rain with particular 
accompaniments). Again, this particular kind of flood 
(overflowing of the river-banks accompanied by muddy 
discoloration of the water, rapid currents, the bearing 
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down of tree-trunks, etc.) is always preceded by rain in 
the hills higher up (though, no doubt, other cases of 
floods in a river may be due to a breach in an embank¬ 
ment or the melting of the snows). In other words, 
the Buddhists (and the earlier Nydya schools) avoid 
the difficulty arising from the plurality of causes by 
talcing into consideration the accompanying phenomena, 
which, if properly marked, would always point to a 
specific cause of a specific eflect, and vice versa. 

I quote Nyaya authorities, but this device to obviate 
the plurality of causes is common to the early Nyiiya 
and the Buddhistic systems. 

HffiNifir gfkftfiT NiTOTH I ^ 

I ^ nfri ufk 

irfii i 

«iriui!mg»fhnr)— 

^ ( (Udyotakara, Chap. I., 

Ahnika 1, Siitra 5.) Vachaspati puts this clearly:— 
NifWwtfii wmTnpn^ inuffi iirfil ^ Njffiwrni ifg 
ufiutNT uNwnuTfq 

^ I In other words, a single con¬ 

dition called a cause is not invariably'succeeded by the 
effect, nor does the effect-phenomenon in general point 
to any particular cause as antecedent, for there may be 
a plurality of causes of a general effect. The stilful 
observer will therefore select the full complement of 
causal conditions which is invariably succeeded by the 
effect, and also the specific effect {e.g. which 

points to a specific causal antecedent. Compare also 
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Jayauta : “ We infer an effect from a specific assemblage 
of causes ”—h w wfr i 

’wfn ^ f^fr rg ^ ^RTRsl I H ^ §<.w: i wh:- 

H ^ i fHPu yqmTHfti I Similarly, we infer a 

specific cause from a specific assemblage of effects:— 
^ sBRJjmgE'biTr utn ^ 

f frfrrri I ^f g Hii qg ^ ^H i ^T i*rH<is«<§«it<nfi'r«<nirrjd- 

I ^ %«3ff5HffTc5Wf?[HTf«I qTl5?CNnfrl fgl I(fK TIWI 
Tanr — 


jimgTTOvts^ ^ iREfiT i 

HTHHIH^ ^Htsfisr imRlf»T^TftJ!i: II 

(Nyayamafijari, Ahnika 2, on Gotama Sutra 5, 
Ahnika 1, Chap. I.) 

A specific assemblage of causes, therefore, has only 
one specific assemblage of effects, and vice versa. Of 
course, the observer is to find out the essential or 
relevant features (as distinguished from the irrelevant 
ones) which, being included, will enable him to specify 
the particular cause of the particular effect. 

Now, this being premised to be the exact meaning 
of the inseparableness or non-disjunction in the case of 
cause and effect, we come to the question with which 
we started—how is this relation to be ascertained or 
established between two phenomena or aissemblages of 
phenomena? Obviously, mere observation of their 
agreement in presence and their agreement in 

absence (^fjrtEf) is no help in the matter. Take a con¬ 
crete example. The ass is eustomarily. employed to 
bring the fuel with which fire is lighted. In a hundred 
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cases you liave observed the ass among the antecedents 
of smoke. In a hundred cases you may have observed 
that when there is no ass there is no smoke. This is 
no warrant for concluding a relation of cause and effect 
between an ass and smoke. It may be that you happen 
to have never observed smoke without an antecedent 
ass, or an ass without smoke following. Even this is 
of no avail. It is not agreement (unbroken and uniform 
though it be) in presence or in absence, or in both, that 
can settle the matter. There is one and only one way 
of ascertaining the causal relation. Suppose A with 
certain accompaniments is found to precede B imme¬ 
diately. Now', if A disappearing B disappears, even 
though all other antecedents remain and there is no 
other change in the ease, then and then only can the 
causal relation be ascertained. It is not a mere table of 
positive instances or negative instances ? 

it is this Method, w'hich we may term the Method of 
Subtraction (the Method of Ditfcrenee in its negative 


aspect), that is the only exact and rigorous scientific 
Method. Such w’as the statement of the earlier 
Buddhists {ef. Udyotakara’s and Vachivspati’s report 
ot the Buddhist doctriile of Inference—^ 


^ Trfinpq: i grrassruci- 

a Buddhi.<?t Karika quoted in Vacha-spati, Udayana. 
Siiliarsha, Madhava, etc.—ufil 

• • • • (^ H Kii WW r q qT»m- 
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^Tnmr: i—Vdchaspati, Tatpaiyyatikd, Chap. L, Ahnika 1, 
Sutra 5, 

But tlie canon in this form is not sufficiently safe¬ 
guarded against possible abuse. Two points have to 
be emphasised : (l) It must be carefully observed that 
no other condition is changed, (2) that the appearance 
and disappearance of A. must immediately precede the 
appearance and disappearance of JB, The definition of 
a cause is based on two fundamental characters : (1) the 
unconditional invariableness of the antecedence, and (2) 
the immediateness of the antecedence. The canon of 
the. Method of Difference must therefore be stated in 
such a form as to emphasise each of these aspects. 
And one main difficulty in the practical application of 
the canon is that, along with the introduction or 
sublation of an antecedent, some other phenomenon 
ztt&y be introduced or sublated unobserved. As ft 
safeguard against this radical vitiation of the Method, 
the later Buddhists formulated the canon of a modified 
Method, termed the Panchakarani, a Joint Method of 
Difference, which combines the positive and the 
negative Methods of Difference (the Method of Addition 
and the Method of Subtraction) in a series of five steps, 
and which equally emphasises the unconditionality and 
the immediateness of the antecedence as essential 
moments of the causal relation. This is neither 
agreement in presence nor agreement in presence as 
well as absence (the foundation of J. S. Mills Joint 
Method of Agreement), but the Joint Method of 
Difference. The Panchakdrani runs thus :— 

The following changes being observed, everything 
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else remaining constant, the relation of cause and effect 
is rigorously established :— 

First step—The “ cause ” and the “ effect ” pheno¬ 
mena are both unperceived. 

Second step—^Then the “ cause ” phenomenon is 
perceived. 

Third step—Then, in immediate succession, the 
“ effect ” phenomenon is perceived. 

Fourth step—Then the “cause” phenomenon is 
sublated or disappears. 

Fifth step—Then, in immediate succession, -.the 
“effect” phenomenon disappears. 

Throughout, of coui’se, it is assumed that the other 
circumstances remain the same (at least the relevant or 
material circumstances). 

Tliis Panchakarajzi, the Joint Method of Difference, 
has some advantages over J. S. Mill’s Method of 
Difference, or, what is identical therewith, the earlier 
Buddhist Method ; and the form of the canon, brinwinof 
out in prominent relief the unconditionality and the 
immediateues.s of the antecedence, is as superior from 
a theoretical point of view to J. S. Mill’s canon, and is 
as much more consonant than the latter to the practice 
of every experimenter, as the Hindu analysis of 
Anuniana as a Formal-Material Deductive-Inductive 
Inference is more comprehensive and more scientific 
than Aristotle’s or Mill’s analysis of the Syllogism (or 
Mediate Inference). 

But even the Panchakarani is no sufficient answer to 
the question with which we started. The Paiichakarani 

s 2 
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is only a method; it shows only how in a pirticular 
case the-relation of cause and effect is to be established 
But we want more than this we 
require a warrant for the process. The. Buddhists 
therefore supply the following proof of the Method: 
Doubt is legitimate, but there is a limit to doubt. 
When doubt lands you in an unsettlement of a 
fundamental ground of practice, and would thus annul 
all practical exercise of the will, the doubt must cease, 
else the doubt would be suicidal or sophistical. In this 
particular case, when the Panchakaram is satisfied, the 
ante<%dent in question must be the cause, for there is 
no other antecedent to serve as cause ; the proof is 
indirect but rigid. If this be not the cause, there is no 
cause of the phenomenon. It was not, and it begins to 
be, without a cause; which would be a contradiction of 
the rational ground of all practice, for all volitional 
activity proceeds by implication on the principle of 
causality. If things could happen without a cause, 
all our motives to action would be baffled. The link 
between a presentation and the instinctive volitional 
reaction would snap, and the circuit of consciousness 
would be left incomplete. In fact, the Buddhists go 
farther; they hold causal efficiency to be 

of the essence of empirical (relative) Eeality. The 
proof of the Joint Method of Difference, then, lies in 
a strict application of the principle of causality in its 
negative form (viz., there can be no phenomenon 
without a cause), and the truth of this last is guaranteed 
by the same ultimate criterion of empirical (relative) 
Reality as the truth of Perception itself, viz. the 
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correspondence between the rational and the practical 
activity of the self. 

But invariable concomitance (or non-disjunction), 
the Buddhists argue, has another form, e.g. the relation 
of the genus to the .species. We may have perceived 
a hundred instances of the association of certain 
characters with certain others ; we may also have never 
perceived the former when the latter were absent; but 
this would not enable us to generalise and establish 
invariable and unconditional co-existence. We must 
be first satisfied that there is identity of essence 
(in^, It is only when we perceive that 

the characters of a Sinsipa are co-inherent with the 
generic characters of a tree in the same individual 
object (a iSiU'Sepa-tree before me), and when we further 
perceive that the characters are held together by the 
relation of identity of essence, that we can say that all 
5in.sapas are trees. For as there is identity of essence, 
a 6'in.sapil would not be a <Smsapi if it were not a tree ; 
it would lose its self-identity, which is a contradiction. 
Hence the relation of identity of essence (imfiw, 
as in the relation of the species to the genus, is the sole 
ground for establishing uniformity of co-existence 
^wrartfira^)- 

For the Buddhist Method of Induction in its later 
form, the Panchakaranf, vide Sarvadarsana Sangraha— 
Buddhist reply to tbi?-€harvaka attack o n Inferen<^ 

friwrwi yn wni ; i «tT m 

H ^ 

Nyaya view, ' fke 
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Buddhist objects: ng 

I HPlHjrrf, ^rfvT^TT^IIfnn 

>—the Nyaya retorts : ng 

JiH snr i—the Buddhist answers ; ^ 

r<«i i rq cKTTiff ^KH^gnwiiTH, fqvrm: ^nrnn: ^fnrnn- 
^finiunn nn ' q^i qi '^ > ^ u n ^ r t «qnmn^: 

HTTiTTg: I tq i qm pi fq r qi ' j iT ^ i hwi^^ 

I nrfj«hycii*^idMe5»i- 

I 'Jtiqy: mngqcw:, ««ii.^'iqc5wHfn jmqS^Kj 

7 q<y^w <*niufgq55»niit ^jq^bwi: ^ qy<*KJiqT 

»r»h <4iiui'*Kiu^iq: fH^alqii i troi Ki^iijqfjr^ThT ^ifiq '^rf^Honq: 
fH^afhrff I ^ ft iq ii t ^ ^ ^i w i nq ^ ^ 

^irqqrqgw: i g qrq^ H^ rqi q^ *^ iT tqfwKHi^'i’n: 

o^t fq qi rFq ni I f5t^q!^«fqiTg tngi^Fqftraii: f^i^nn i!fi» 

nwM rfirai i-iiqq^ i it ^ • j q'q ^f w n^ng ^rmtrg ^rrHi^ni 

wgmqrm ^ 'ftrgg r Sarvadar^ana Sahgrahd, Bauddha- 
Darsanam ; vide also ^ridhara, Kandali. 

The Nyaya Doctrine of Inference .—^The Nyaya 
easily denjolishes the Buddhist contention about 
identity of essence. The Nydya writers, being realists, 
do not impugn the reality of the gfenus (^nfu) like the 
nominalists or the nominalistic conceptualists ; but they , 
point out that the inseparableness (or non-disjunction) in 
such cases can only be established by the experience 
of unbroken uniformity ('sraqftrqrftiq, i.e. by 

Uniform agreement in presence with unifonn 
agreement in absence—not the mysterious identity of 
essence irresistibly perceived in any individual case or 
cases-—is the only basis for constituting genera and 
species in natural classification. Indeed, some of the 
later Nyaya writers point out that individuals do not 
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always possess in nature all the characters that go to 
form tlie definition of the class to which they are 
referred. 

Similarly, as regards the relation of cause and efiect, 
a nexus is sometimes fancied to be perceived, a power 
in the cause to produce the effect (T[rf^), or an ultimate 
form (sTi fri^OT ), which is supposed to be present 
whenever the effect (quality or substance) is produced 
[cf. Bacon’s view of the " Forms ” of Simple Qualities). 
All this is neither , a matter of observation nor of 
legitimate hypothesis. There is nothing except the 
invariable time-relation (antecedence and sequence) 
between the cause and the effect. But the mere 
invariableness of an antecedent does not sufiice to 
constitute it the,cause of what succeeds ; it must be 
an unconditional antecedent as w.ell (wWflfiSJrawi 
being the definition of grtBrarrtJiWT^). For 
example, the essential or adventitious accompaniments 
of an invariable antecedent may also be invariable 
antecedents; but they are not unconditional, but only 
collateral and indirect. In other words, their ante¬ 
cedence is conditional on something else (tt ^ttot). 
The potter’s stick is an unconditional invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the jar; but the colour of a stick, or its 
texture or size or any other accompaniment or accident 
which does not contribute to the work done (so far as 
we are considering it), is not an unconditional ante¬ 
cedent, and must not therefore be regarded as a cause. 
Similarly, the co-efiects of the invariable antecedents, 
or what enters into the production of these co-effecte. 
may themselves be invariable antecedents; but they 
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are not unconditional, being themselves conditioned by 
those of the antecedents of which they are eflFects. 
For example, the sound produced by the stick or bj 
the potter’s wheel invariably precedes the jar, but it 
is a co-effect, and Aka^a (ether) as the substrate and 
Vayu (air) as the vehicle of the sound enter into the 
production of this co-effect; but these are not “ un¬ 
conditional ” antecedents, and must therefore be rejected 
in an enumeration of conditions or causes of the jar. 
Again, the conditions of the conditions, the invariable 
antecedents of the invariable antecedents, are not 
unconditional. The potter’s father is an invariable 
antecedent of the potter who is an invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the jar, but the potter’s father does not stand 
in a causal relation to the potter’s handiwork. In fact, 
the antecedence must not only be unconditionally in* 
variable, but must also be immediate 

). Finally, all seemingly invariable ante¬ 
cedents which may be dispensed with or left out are 
ipso facto not unconditional, and cannot therefore be 
regarded as causal conditions. In short, nothing that 
is unnecessary is unconditional. For this class,Visva- 
natha :— 

I (isrfiTft#) —Vi-svandtha, Siddhdnta- 

Muktdvali, on 6loka 20. For example, it is the custom 
to point to spatial position or direction with the fingers; 
but finger-pointing, though invariably present, is not 
causally related to the perception of direction or spatial 
position, because we can imagine such perception with¬ 
out finger-pointing (w^nnf^ivinn 

^ Vdchaspati, Tdtparyyatikd, Chap- L, 
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Ahnika 1, Sutra 5. This shows that the doctrine of 
was long anterior to Gangesa). 

[Viswanatha in the Bhashr Parichchheda mentions 
five kinds of vmrinfire, conditional antecedents—(l) ^ 


; (2) ^ ^ ; (3) w^shrfii 

Hm ; (4) ^ Tifii wxritnui ^ 

H jpiK ; and (5) wft 

Slokas 19 and 20), 

urn h w. s^sFiwn^ 

—Siddhanta-Muktavali, loc. cit .—The 
Dinakari points out that the first two cases are com¬ 
prehended under the formula 

^i i Tcii^ > There are several classifications of these 
irrelevant antecedents (w^Junfias) ; 1 quote one of the 
best known.] 

The unconditional (w^irsiTftrfis^), as interpreted in 
this comprehensive sense, is a far more fruitful con¬ 
ception than Mill’s, and is well adapted to its work— 
the elimination of the irrelevant factors in the situation.. 
In the end, the discrimination of what in nAf^oBoartT 


complete the sum of causes fi:om what is dependent, 
collateral, secondary, superfluous, or inert {i,e. of the 
relevant from the irrelevant factors), must depend on 
the test of expenditure of energy. This test the 


Nydya would accept only in the sense of an operation 
analysable into molar or molecular motion ^ 

»iTfter—Jayanta, 

Manjarf, Ahnika 1), but would emphatically reject if 
it is advanced in support of the notion of a mysterious 
causal power-\)r efficiency (^). With the Nydya all 
energy is necessarily kinetic. This is a peculiarity of 
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the JNyaya—its insisting that the eftect is only the sum 
or resultant of the operations of the different causal 
conditions—that these operations are kinetic, being of 
the nature of motion, in other words, holding firmly to 
the view that causation is a case of expenditure of 
energy, i.c. a re-distribution of motion, but-at the same 
time absolutely repudiating the Sahkhya conception of 
power or productive efiSciency as metaphysical or tran¬ 
scendental and finding nothing in the cause 

other than an unconditional invariable complement of 
operative conditions (ckKiuuiHu'l), and nothing in the 
effect other than the consequent phenomenon which 
results from the joint operations of the antecedent 
conditions. («Hr«'H«<*c:bcfcK<*rwchi.Mri,?fls< —Jayanta. ?n*nrt 
giro —3 JkuSnig —Jayanta, 

ibid., Ahnika 1 , 1 It may be noted that 

the Nydya, while repudiating transcendental power 
(^akti) in the mechanism of Nature and natural causa¬ 
tion, does not deny the existence of metaphysical 
conditions like merit (>!*&), which constitute a system 
of moral ends that fulfil themselves in and through 
the mechanical system and order of Nature —vide 
Jayanta, Hrair.^4 fts*Tfq qri t ^ il w&rfij—Ahnika 1 , 

The causal relation, then, like the -relation of genus 
to species, is a natural relation of concomitance (^nfu: 

—Vdchaspati) which can be ascertained 
only by the uniform and uninterrupted experience of 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence, and 
not by deduction from a certain a prion, principle like 
that of Causality or Identity of Essence. 
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Nyaya objection to the Buddhist Method of Difference 
as a means of ascertaining Causality. —Take for example 
the Buddhist deduction of Causality in any particular 
conjunction by means of the negative Method of 
Difference, or of the Panchakara?ii. The ascertainment 
of the causal relation by these Methods is open to the 
following objections: (1) The unconditionality of the 
antecedent cannot possibly be ascertained. ,As the 
Chdrvaka rightly points out, the Methods enable you 
to eliminate irrelevant antecedents that are or can be 
perceived; but the introduction or sublation of latent 
or undetected antecedents can be imagined, against 
which the Method of Difference is powerless. In the 
case of the production of smoke, for example, by fire— 
what if I say that an invisible demon intervenes in 
every case between the fire and the smoke, that this 
demon is the immediate antecedent and real 

cause of the latter, and that the fire is an accident 
which in every such case is brought about by its own 
causal antecedents ? In saying this I do not go counter 
to the principle of causality, and am landed in no 
contradiction such as strikes at the very roots 

of all practice, or baffles the completed circuit of 
consciousness, however much I may violate probability. 

(2) tn the second place, even supposing that the 
fire in this particular case (which satisfies the Method 
of Difference rigidly) is ascertained to be the cause of 
the smoke, how can I know that fire is the cause in 
other cases,-or that there is no other cause? You will 
perhaps argue- that if there were an mdejinite number of 
causes of the same specific phenomenal effect, it would 
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Violate the principle that phenomena are all conditioned, 
i-e, exist only under certain conditions 
which is rriore comprehensive than the principle of 
causality, and the contradiction of which equally over¬ 
throws all rational practical activity. Yes, I accept the 
conditionality of phenomena, but this is not violated 
by supposing that one specific assemblage of phenomena 
has jpLore than one cause. It is true that if you suppose 
such plurality of causes you cannot establish the 
invariableness of the particular conjunction (green-wood 
fire and smoke) which your Method of Difference fixes 
upon as a case of cause and effect; in other w'ords, with 
your special principle of Causality so restricted, and 
without any general principle of Uniformity of Nature 
to fall back upon, you cannot ascertain from the present 
case, or from any number of similar cases that you may 
have observed, that (ill green-wood fires are followed by 
smoke, or that in a given case smoke has been preceded 
by fire—you are helpless in demonstrating (or 
ascertaining indubitably) the relation of cause and 
effect. But this is an objection against your own 
position, not mine. Why not admit at once that 
certain phenomena are naturally connected (as invariable 
concomitants or antecedents) with other phenomena, 
and take your stand on observed concomitance (uniform 
and uninterrupted experience of agreement in presence 
as well as absence) without assuming causality as an 
a priori principle and making deductions therefrom, 
and without the trouble of ascertaining the relation of 
cause and effect in every individual case ? I am free to 
admit that theoretical objections of irresistible force 
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(like those of the Charvdka sceptics) can be urged 
against this ascertainment of universal invariable and 
unconditional concomitance on the basis 

of mere observation. Doubts of this land can no more 
be laid by my view of the matter than by your canons 
of causality and essential identity *iDd tn^iw). 

Ultimately we all have to fall back on the rational 
practice of thinking persons and such persons 

are always content to act on practical certitude instead 
of hankering after an unattainable apodictic certainty 

in the affairs of life 

This same practical certitude is also the 
ultimate warrant of the Deductive-Inductive Inference 
by which we ascertain the characters of things without 
direct perception and through the medium or instru¬ 
mentality of a mark. 

[To the earlier Buddhist canon of the Method of 
Subtraction, i.e. the negative Method of Difference, 
Udyotakara and Vachaspati, of the Nyaya school, 
pertinently and acutely object as follows ;— 

Tlri; ITHl 11^ Ilil. 

^ I H ^ 5 didM-rWI • 

•jiTT gnfW iRipira: i ft} hi^ < ^ iiTpi: 

TiHHPnft I mnrfinrsisft i >nq:, H 

mHTHHrt >rmft HTftr, KftdH HfiT ^ 

inpiRTtf I ’SHPh Vlfq I 

imft ^ TTVnfq 

fWTiq: I Trm ft ^ tthh ^ ^ ^ 

inr^rn§: i wq :cra>} ft^n nft ^ 

m:. irsmfft ^ 

ftirrqi^ Hft«qft, ^ sr^qr ftqiN^ -^mqanij H ^ 
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?rfit »nwi to TnwTftfg yfii ^ 

^i^raTHHrrn^^i g ■ TO«iTTTOini!?nf^i 

Buddhist reply;—i ^ ^ ^ 

'aK ' ^^Hur ^iT ^i5TOiR^, ^ I ^ ^ ^n^rf^g^inn 

■pffjraH^TspTnnt Ji**in rrg^ '?iTrifhT®5f>T^rt r*ifHW «fTtfii> 

H g Hrilri^a fir^xt r no i i f ^ i ^nftt ^it^igMc^airq^n^xf^: • ■*rfg ’’t 
^TOig^ f q^T s fit ^ifqii i to 

(fq^TO:) 'TO ?ifii^ ^rfl^rfq ^ <=m<x!1 • 

cSTTia ^ riH>ii<<a ■VHTO^T I Now the phenomeuon 
that is coutiugeut (■sirTgTf^T^) cannot be uncaused— 
csi^^ ■ftliq 'S«?i ^ ^ 

grrgrfargTOP < And with the limitation of a specific 
effect, there must be only one specific cause, for an 
unrestricted plurality of causes would amount to 
the denial of uniformity in causality (^.e. of the 
unconditional invariable antecedence)— 

^nf'q ^srot, TOmnTOiiTfT^ i to ^ fi? 

VTO I ^ TOgcfq TO^t, ^ ^ 

^ ■qrn^ i TOreinffi vt grr^ i '^pmTOnTO »orfiT. 

TOrt TOii^, ■(itra TOgqfl w: w?^ i ttot cRT^Tffrgro- 

Nyaya rejoinder :—i Trafu fro w:, 

TOfq ^ fwr^Tqrt 7iqmgq<j!«:, iT^iTsfq fiq^nTOfTO 

I irq nrq TOftmfirH:, rren 

•nr*: i to iRTOsfq inrorhi to ^i ^xu ngron TOifiro* ^fi^* 

i ^fii xfqfnn: i * * -gTOTO ^irg^ 

^■^ifqg g*H ^ 31^ i ^gqt^fiHc^ejJiiuiHm 'Hsnqr-qTn- 

{vide Nyaya-Vindu) i 'si ^ '^igqci-uj'rttiftl 
•if^TO -HTOfifr I TOtg TOTON^ 2fii TOVTWTHrqrg ^ *Tnr*T- 
TTOrqrqvTnS ggi«^ i -jt * ^tTOrafrorTOrf •5^1^ pg^, Tig^nrfTOTg 
TOtg TOH fHTOTifl4 TOfii I f% TONMfigd i g 
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in^ ^ ^ ftfii i i roi^f^ 



The Nyaya proceeds to point out that what is 
contingent need not necessarily be produced by a cause. 
It is enough if there is natural connection with some¬ 
thing else, a relation of antecedence and succession (or 
concomitance), without any element of productive 
efficiency or causation. 

N'lPn I (iV(l ^ nfif sfit ^TT I 

irf| i ^ 

^ H ^ »nfH I ^ «i'ii^4i4.4yHNNMi4.4uiaiiifi I w Trqr 

^ i—Vachaspati, Tatparyyatika, Chap. I., 

Ahnika 1, Sutra 5, i] 

The Nyaya Analysis of the Causal Relation con¬ 
tinued : Go-effects. —In the enumeration of different 
varieties of irrelevant antecedgnts (’erarqrftRi), we have 
already noticed that co-effects of the same cause are 
apt to be confounded as cause and effect. In some 
cases the co^effects may be simultaneous, e.g. the case 
of the ascending and the descending scale in a balance, 
which are co-effects of gravity {vide Pdrtha-sarathi 
Misra on Kumarila, ^loka-Vdrtika—H 
ffni: Sloka 157, ^liiiya- 

Vada). In other cases the co-effects may be successive 
effects of the same cause, and here the risk is great 
of mistaking the antecedent co-effect to be tlie cause of 
the succeeding co-effect, e.g. the case of ants moving 
to a line to carry their eggs upward, which is observed 
before the summer rains, where the movement of ants 
and the rains are not cause and effect, but successive ‘ 
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efi'ects of the same cause, viz. the heat which 

disturbs the elements, viz. the earth and the atmo 


sphere ; the ants being affected by this heat 

earlier than the atmospheric movements which bring 
the clouds and the rain. 

(Udyotakara and Viichaspati: ^ ^ 

fqqirci raiT N l HJfl'lHUl NftmftT oMr<,Klri^ 


■“—^TatparyyatikA, II., 2, Siitra 37.) 

Synchronousness of Cause and Effect. —This is 
resolved into a case of simultaneous co-effects of the 
same ultimate cause, e.y. the ascent of one scale and 
the descent of the other in the balance, which are not 
related as cause and effect, but are simultaneous effects 
of gravity. In other cases the synchrouousness is 
only apparent, the interval between the antecedent and 
the consequent being too small (;jViH<*T^) to be appre¬ 
hended e.g. in the case of the needle 

piercing a hundred soft lotus-petals laid one upon 
another, where the steps are really successive ; or the 
illumination of the whole room by the light of a lamp, 
where the succession is unperceived owing to the 
inconceivable velocity of light {cf. KumarUa, Sloka- 
Viirtika—ftjt infl'JiruT^ 

I Tiwr nqi i Sunyar 

vada, 6loka 156—157.— 1 quote Mimansa authorities, 


but the view is eommon to the Mimansa and the 


Nydya-Vaiseshika). 

The Time-relation in a Chain of Causes and Effects .— 
A careful study of the time-relation in a chain of causes 
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and effects is a peculiarity of the Vaiseshika system 
(and the later Nyaya). A moment (ultimate unit of 
time, Kshana, •^) is defined to be the time-interval 
between the completion of the sum of conditions and 
the appearance of the effect. The Vaisesluka conceives 
the unit to be determined by reference to the division 
of one atom from another unwr^- 

—Sapta-Padarthi, Sivaditya— 
i.e. the ultimate unit of time is the time during which 
motion exists in an atom prior to its division from 
another atom, in a case of division due to motion). 
The Sahkhya, we have already seen, determines 
this ultimate unit by reference to the motion of a 
Tanmatra. 

The number of such units will determine the time- 
interval between a given set of physical conditions and 
a particular effect, for between a so-called sum of causes 
and a so-called sum of effects there intervenes a series 
of atomic (or molecular) motions, with conjunctions and 
disjunctions which form the causal chain. However 
crude in the practical application, the fundamental idea 
is, in connection with the principle of work and energy 
(for which both the Sahkhya and the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
furnish a rudimentary basis), immensely suggestive of a 
possible Time Calculus. 

Plurality of Causes .—This will be discussed when 
we consider the relation of Vyapti to the principle of 
Causality. 

The Nyaya Ground of Inference — Vyapti 
Inference, then, in the Nyaya, depends on the 
ascertainment, not of the causal relation, nor of 

T 
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the relation of genus to species, but of a natur^ 
relation, between two phenomena, of invariable an 
unconditional concomitance 

„,TftT._Udyotakara and Viichaspati). Of the two 
phenomena so connected, one is called the Vyapya or 
Gamaka (the sign, mark, or indicator), and the other 
Vydpaka or Gamya (the thing signified, marked, or 
indicated). In the relation of fire and smoke, for 
example, smoke is the Vyapya or Gamaka (sign or 
mark) ; and fire, the Vydpaka or Gamya (the thing 
signified or marked). Now the relation of Vydpti 
between A and JB may be either unequal or equipollent 
( OjMHc qrftr or ^W’anfh). When A is the sign of B, but 
B is not the sign of A, the Vyapti is one-sided or 
unequal, and here a Vyapti is said to exist between A 
and B, but not between B and A. For example* 
smoke is a sign of fire, but fire is not universally a sign 
of smoke. When, therefore, the relation of Vyapti is 
an unequal one, as between smoke and fire, it is 
expressed in the proposition—Wherever the Vyapya 
(sign or mark, e.g. smoke) exists, the Vyapaka (the 
thing signified or marked, e.g. fire) also exists. From 
this it follows by necessary implication (a sort of 
vi%nrf%) that whenever the Vyapaka {e.g. fire) is 
absent, the Vyapya {e.g. smoke) is also absent 
(•rr^wwm ^mwnr;). Again, the Vyapti may be a 
mutual or equipollent one, i.e. A and B may be signs 
of each other, e.g. green-wood fire and smoke. Here 
each in turn is Vyapya and Vydpaka, and this is 
expressed in the two propositions:—(1) Wherever there 
is smoke there is green-wootl fire, and (2) wherever 
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there is green-wood fire there is smoke. ±$y necessary 
implication it follows—(1) Where there is no green¬ 
wood fire there is no smolte; (2) where there is no 
smoke there is no green-wood fire. We have seen that 
a Vyapti exists between smoke and fire, for wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, but we cannot say that a 
Vyapti exists between fire and smoke, for we cannot 
say that wherever there is a fire there is smoke. The 
combustion of an u-on ball for example, is a 

case of fire without' smoke. But it would be correct to 
say that a Vyapti exists between green-wood fire and 
smoke, as well as between smoke and green-wood fire. 
The question, therefore, is: what is the relation 
between fire and smoke? The relation between fir® 
and smoke is a conditional relation; i.e. on condition 
that the fire is green-wood fire, it would be a sign of 
smoke. In other words, a Vyapti implies unconditional 
invariable concomitance, and the relation between fire 
and smoke is not therefore a Vydpti (natural uncon¬ 
ditional concomitance), for fire requires a “ condition,” 
Upddhi, viz. green-wood, to be followed by smoke. 
Smoke, on the other hand, requires no “ condition ” to 
indicate fire. For the purposes of Inference, therefore, 
relations between phenomena may be considered as of 
two kinds : (l) Contingent' conditional relations, 
holding good on the fulfilment of a certain condition or 
Upddhi, and (2) Vyapti, or unconditional invariable 
relation, between a mark and that which it marks, a 
re tion without any Upddhi or determining conditior 
(5 It is this latter kind of relation that 

ser es as the ground of inference. If we can ascertain 

T 2 
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that a- Vydpti exists between A and B, then -4 is a sign 
of B, and an inference of the presence of B from the 
presence of A, and of the absence of A from the 
absence of B, would be warranted. The question, 
therefore, is, how to ascertain the relation of Vyapti 
between two phenomena. 

Ascertainment of Vyapti axicoh'ding to the early 
Nyaya —Briefly speaking, the observation 

of agreement in presence as well as agreement 

in absence between two phenomena, with the 

non-observation of the contrary is 

foundation of our knowledge of Vyapti 
—Vachaspati). This suggests a natural relation 

—Vdchaspati) of invariable concomitance 
—-Vdchaspati) between the phenomena, which 
is fortified by our non-observation of 

contrary (iiifiiwn:). But this does not establish the 
unconditionality of the concomitance 
which is essential to a Vydpti. We have therefore to 
examine the cases carefully to see if there is any 
determining condition (Upadhi— i.e. some hidden or 
undetected but really operative or indispensable accom¬ 
paniment) which conditions the relation between the 
supposed sign or mark (Gamaka) and the supposed 
signate (thing signified, Gamya). Now let us consider 
what constitutes an Upddhi. It is a circumstance 
which always accompanies, and is always accompanied 
by, the supposed siTnate (the thing signified, 
Gamya), but does not invariably accompany the 
suj^sed sign or mark (Gamaka). If, therefore, in 
Ae set of positive instances where both the sign and 
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the sigoate are present, nothing else is constantly 
present, there can be no Upadhi. . Or, again, if in the 
set of negative instances where both the sign and the 
signate are absent, no other material circumstance is 
constantly absent, there is no Upddhi. This follows 
from the very definition of an Upadhi. It is impraetic- 
able to fulfil these requirements rigorously. Still, every 
one of the aecompanying circumstances (of course the 
likely ones) may be taken successively, and it may 
be shown that the comcomitance continues even when 
the suspected Upddhi ia absent, and there¬ 

fore it cannot be the Upadhi. And this is to be fortified 
by the observation of uniform and uninterrupted agree¬ 
ment in absence (Vyatireka) between the two concomi¬ 
tant phenomena. In this way, when we have disproved 
all suspected Upadhis, we conclude by establishing the 
Vyjipti. It is true that we may still,go on doubting; 
but doubt has a certain limit for the “ experimenter 
and the thinking person (vfrtpF, iisjNn^)- When doubt 
overthrows the foundation of all rational practice 
leads to a stoppage or arrest of all 
practical activity it stands ipao facto 

condemned, and must be abandoned 
J^riharsha and Udayana; is mentioned by VAcha- 

spati). Thus it is that Vyapti is ascertained. In this 
way we observe innumerable instances of Vydpti. 
Now, by means of repeated observations of this kind 
we have established the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature and also of Causality , 

and these two principles thus ascertained may be made 
use of in their turn as the basis of an argumentation or 
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deduction (Tarka, Uha, irif) to confirm a particular 
Vydpti in a particular case. Tarka or Ulia, then, is the 
verification and vindication of particular inductions by 
the application of the general principles of Uniformity 
of Nature and of Causality, principles which are them¬ 
selves based on repeated observation and the 

ascertainment of innumerable particular inductions of 
uniformity or causality Ph inliAiiu 

—Vdchaspati). Thus Tarka also helps in 
dispelling doubt ^riharsha, however, questions 

the validity of this verification— cf. the well-known 
couplet ending iri: ^ t 

It will be seen that the process of disproving all 
suspected Upddhis in the early NyAya» 

answers exactly as a process to Mill’s Method of AgreO" 
ment. In fact, the disproof of a suspected Upddhi by 
pointing to instances of agreement in presence (w^)> 
even in the absence of the Upddhi, fortified as this is 
by the instances of agreement in absence 
virtually amounts to Mills Joint Method of Agreement. 
But the fundamental difference is this : Milfs Method 
of Agreement is formulated in view of the phenomena 
of causation (including co-effects, etc.), and, as usually 
enunciated, confessedly breaks down in dealing with 
cases of Uniformities of Co-existence unconnected with 
Causation ; the Nyaya Method, based on the disproof of 
suspected Upadhis, is a more daring and original attempt* 
and is far more comprehensive in scope, being applicabl 
to all Uniformities of Co-existence and of Causation 
alike. And this the Nydya successively accomplished by 
introducing the mark of unconditionality 
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into the relation of Vyapti (Concomitance), even as 
the same mark of unconditionality (^■amTftifS|p>nn) had 
been previously introduced into the definition of 
Causality («fiTO«STO!rHn). The difference between the 
early Nyaya and the Buddhist systems may be briefly 
put thus:—^The former relied on empirical induction 
based on uniform and iininterruptcd agreement in 
Nature, and accordingly regarded the Method of Agree¬ 
ment as the fundamental Method of Scientific Inductioii, 
founding Inference on Vyapti, to which they subordinated 
Causality in the doctrine of Method ; the latter assumed 
two a priori primfiples, viz. causality and identity of 
essence, deduced the canon of the Method of Difference 
by an indirect proof from the principle of Causality, 
and made this Method the foundation of all scientific 
Induction of Causality, just as they based all natural 
classification of genera and species on their a priori 
principle of Identity of Essence. 

Texts from the early Nyaya :— 

(a) Method of Agreement and the Joint Method 
without the device of the Upadhi: 

Cf. Jayanta on HOT H 

ITii: I I ‘ ^*^^7 *^^**‘* 

remaining throughout,” while others change -implyinf, 
the Method of Agreement The set of positive instances, 
in which this antecedent alone is constant, must be 
supplemented by a set of negative instances (ag reement 
in absence):—HrfirrHftrOT*raiTiii nrn«i*^u^*"^d** *^** 

TOT Hfit Tjft ftm h oth i iw 

Hfir 
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H 3[fir—Jayanta, Ahnika 2, 

(6) Doctrine of the Upddhi: unconditional con¬ 
comitance distinguished from conditional:— 

j(W4<y ^TTc: jxqa i inn ^mr- 

I Hg wf^: « OniTfi ' 

7!^ mr tNhpw i hhut^ 



H ^THTf^:' inft H f^nnr.' 
Tmti: 'SigqijMWHnt^ 




I iTfft fsnnn 


^gMniS-n^ I 

(c) (Joncomitance sufficient without causal nexus :■— 
The Buddhist objects; In Nature everything is 
connected with everything else. Hence, if there were 
no nexus of causality between antecedent and conse¬ 
quent, everything might follow from everything else- 
The Nydya replies : You admit uniformities (of co¬ 
existence, etc.) other than causal; so you confess 
that a natural fixed order can exist without the causal 
nexus .... 

(tZ) An Upd.dhi, how established and how dis¬ 
proved ;— 

The Nyaya then proceeds to show how an TJpAdbi 
is established, or how disproved by observation : 

'WHi ^ Tiwpg: H g ^iTNTf^ ^ fH ^ lq a I wfsr?Nw 3 
Ttrrftw^Hi ^ «s^r«rnrt 

^ fqPTRi ^ziginn^Tii, ^ 

^S-irf wsijurt ugig^gri^, • 

(c) General Mathod of Induction by exhaustion 
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of the UpAdhi, more comprehensive than Mill's Joint 
Method:— 

For the definition of an Upidhi, vide ^riharsha and 
Udayana: u •SNifirirfii i 

Hence, to avoid an Upadhi (which is uranmvrrftj:), the 
constant presence of anything relevant other than the 
sign and the signate in the positive instances (of agree¬ 
ment in presence, xnhii), and the constant absence of 
any such thing in the negative instances (of agreement 
in'absence, must be safeguarded against. This 

amounts to Mill’s Joint Method. 

(/) Suspicion of non-perceptible UpAdhi—Limits 
of legitimate doubt:— 

Tmfti: g Pri'iiniri i ^ i 

f^HnucirDUNTf^ <^NcRi5ii 

qvji^pi I ... rtR»^«jrW 

( 9 ) Tarka, Uha : Deductive verification of particular 
inductions by applying the two fundaniental inductions 
of Uniformity of Nature and Causality :—Doubt finally 
dispelled:— 

Now innumerable particular uniformities of this 
kind (Vydptis) are observed, and as a result of this 
repeated observation a belief in the Uniforinity of 
Nature (^WTrofir^), as well as in the principle^ of 
Causality ( #i<S^ ir»n N R), is generated in the mind, a belief 
which has evidential value and validity. It is not 
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intuition but a raentjil pre-disposition based 

on uniform and uninterrupted experience 

-*--=—^-^ -Tra 


^ inTWPBnt »rnni). Then, armed with these new 
resources, the belief in uniformity and in causality as 
general pi’inciples, we proceed to fortify our particular 
inductions (Vyaptis), whether of Uniformity of Nature 
or of Causality, by indirect deduction from these general 
principles :—We argue : If, under these observed circum¬ 
stances, A were not the mark of B, the principle of 
Uniformity of Nature would be violated—Nature would 
not be uniform—oi’, if under these observed circum¬ 
stances A were not the cause of B, the principle of 
Causality would be violated, the phenomenon B would 
be without a cause ;—and such indirect proof (if#, '3!?) 
gives us the overwhelming probability which we call 


practical certitude, and on which every reasonable man 
(every thinking and judging person) proceeds to act in 
due natural course.— 

^rf%T:^ir?rrar2rni- 

TR (Jki:, iT7 MUiuiH i—Vachaspati, I., 

1 , ^Sutra 5; cf. also I., 1, Sutra 40 : gt?: 

Instances of Vyapti (uniformity) not comprehended 
under Causality, or the relation of genus and species — 
The Nyaya points out that the relations of cause and 
effect and of genus and species do not exhaust the 
grounds of Inference. There are cases of Inference 
based on Vyapti {i.e. on invariable and unconditional 
concomitance) which come neither under Causality 
(■Jti^rw) nor under Identity of Essence (wnnw). 
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Vachaspati notes that to-day’s sunrise and yesterday s 
sunrise, the rise of the moon and the tide in the ocean, 
the relative positions of the stellar constellations, are 
instances of Vyapti (invariable concomitance) between 
phenomena which are neither related as cause and 
effect nor as genus and species. Jayanta adds the con¬ 
junction of sunset with the appearance of the stars; 
of ants moving in procession (with their eggs) with the 
approach of the raing; of the rising of the constellation 
Agastya (Canopus) above the horizon with the drying- 
up of rivers; of the spring-tide with the full moon , 
and dismisses as sophistical and far-fetched the Buddhist 
attempt to explain all these cases by means of causality 
We have seen that the Nydya and the Mimansd reduce 
most of these conjunctions to cases of co-efifects of the 
same cause, co-effects which may be either simultaneous 
or successive. 

'—Vachaspati, TAtparyyatikd, I.^ 1, Sutra 5; 
cf. also Jayanta, Nyayamanjari: ^ 

^ijrhimtsirtnn: 1 

Vyapti bettceen Cause and Effect Relation of 
Causality to Vyapti :— 

On the Buddhist (and early Nydya) view that one 
specific assemblage of “ eftect ” phenomena has one 
specific assemblage of causal conditions, there would be 
two aggregates —the sum of causal conditions (wrrwrnnfl) 
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and the suiii of effects For example, fire 

requires green-wood to complete the sum of causal 
conditions to give rise to smoke with some particular 
marks Jayanta, IL ; com¬ 
pare Gahgesa, ‘ 

—Chintdmani, Anumana, Viruddha-Siddhilnta). Here, 
between an effect and a single condition .(termed a 
cause) there is a relation of Vyapti. The effect is 
Vydpya or Gamaka (the sign or mark); the cause (or 
condition) is VyApaka or Gamy a (the thing signified). 
In other words, the presence of the effect indicates the 
presence of the causal condition, and the absence of the 
causal condition will by implication indicate the absence 
of the effect. Smoke of this particular kind is supposed 
to be an effect of which there is one and only one 
assemblage of causal conditions (fire and green-wood); 
hence, where there is smoke there is fire, and when 
there is no fire there is no smoke. 

Now introduce the complication of the plurality of 
causes;—Fire, for example, is the effect of several assem¬ 
blages, e.g. (1) blowing on heated grass ; (2) focussing 
rays through a lens on a combustible like paper or 
straw; (3) friction with the fire-drill, etc. Here each 
assemblage is regarded as a sum of causes. But in this 
case there is no Vydpti between the effect “fire” and 
any particular assemblage of causal conditions, say of 
the lens or the fire-drill; for the presence of fire does 
not indicate the presence of the lens or the fire-drill 
assemblage, nor does the absence of either of the latter 
in particular indicate the absence of fire. Indeed, in 
such a case the effect “ fire ” is not a mark or sign 
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(Gamaka or Vyapya) of any one in particular of the 
different possible causal assemblages, though each of 
these particular assemblages of causal conditions is a 
mark or sign (Gamaka or Vyapya) of fire. 

The plurality of causes requires a further con¬ 
sideration in the light of the definition of the causal 
relation. A cause is defined to be the unconditional 
invariable antecedent. From the unconditionality it 
follows that the entire sum of conditions, and not one 
single condition, is, properly speaking, the cause. In 
view of the plurality of causes, an invariable antecedent 
must be taken to mean that any particular cause (^.e. 
assemblage of causal conditions) is invariably followed 
by the effect—not that the effect is invariably preceded 


by any particular cause. 

Popularly, a single condition, say the lens or the 
fire-drill, is said to be a cause of fire; but, in view of 
the plurality of causes, this is apt to be misleading, as 
there is no Vyapti in this case; the lens or the fire-drill 
is no more a mark of fire than fire is a mark of the lens 
or the fire-drill. 

The plurality of causes strains the definition of a 
cause, and undermines the relation of Vyipti between 
an effect and a cause. Any particular cause (causal 
aggregate) still indicates the effect, but not vice versa. 
The earlier Nyaya (down to Vachaspati and Jayanta) 
obviated the plurality, as we have seen, by introducing 
distinctive marks in the effect such as would indicate a 
single specific cause (4i^^c4«<w or indicating 

or Some, indeed, went farther 

and held that when the antecedent causal assemblages 
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differ in kind, the effect-phenomena, though apparently 
the same, do really differ specifically (or in kind)— 
^r^§%im»T i But the Nyaya discards this 
hypothesis; the fire is the same, though the possible 
causes (or causal aggregates) differ, e.g. the lens, the 
drill, etc. But the eft'ect-phenomenon to Avhich we 
attend is not the only effect; in the case of plurality of 
causes we must carefully examine the accompaniments 
of the effect, i.e. the sum of effects, and the examination 
will show some distinctive or specific circumstance or 
accompanimeiiu which will enable us to definitely 
determine the particular assemblage of causal conditions 
that must have preceded in the case under examination. 
This is the device of the earlier Nyaya as well as of 
the Buddhists, as we have seen; but the later Nyaya 
doubts the practicability as well as the theoretical 
validity of such a step on an unrestricted assumption 
of the plurality of causes, and feels troubled by the 
circumstance that no effect for which more than one 
cause (or causal aggregate) can be assigned, can be 
regarded as a mark or sign (Gamaka or Vyapya) of 
any one of the causes in particular. Accordingly, some 
adherents of the later Nyaya advanced the proposition 
that v.hen more than one causal aggregate can be 
supposed for any effect, the latter is a mark or sign 
(Gamaka or Vyapya) not of any one of the causal 
aggregates in particular, but of one or other of them; 
and the absence not of one such cause, but of each and 
every one of them, alone indicates the absence of the 
effect A cause therefore should be defined to mean 
one or other of the possible alternative aggregates 
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which, being given, the efiFect follows invariably and 
unconditionally. If we ask what is the defining mark 
(or quiddity) of the cause we are told 

that it is one-or-oiherness (^PinTO?), and nothing else; 
others cut the Gordian knot by assuming that the 
different possible causes of the same effect possess a 
common power or efiicieucy (^nrirnt^rf^), or a common 
“ form ” (infirorNssa), which accounts for the production 
of a common effect. The latter is therefore a sign or 
mark of this power ( 51 %) or this form 
which is manifested by each of the causal aggregates. 
This hypothesis they hold, is simpler and 

more plausible than the hypothesis of specific differences 
latent in the apparently identical effect of a plurality of 
causes 

Cf. Dinakari on the Siddhilnta-MuktavaU; 






I I ... ^RTT*!nnu»mi^ ... ■qt 5 


rt<in r<^-y<* I csl fqrinnnn- 

H ^ifqifsfs: ^WT?t t Sloka 2', cf. also, 

Cf. Udayana, Kusumanjali, Stavaka 1 : ml wf| 
wqqnnifBjTqriniriq: 1 w 1 

^ f? ’sfq qqnnklq^KTiq^Rrro-^riki: w 

<iK<tinijiq afqiT I W W qinlw 

I . . . qiN ^j^nmrlqfkfir i wqjiTfk 

w>?pn3im: t 
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The scientific Methods already noticed—the Joint 
Method of Difference (the Panchakarani) and the Joint 
Method of Agreement (Vpaptigraha with Upadhisanka- 
nirasa and Tarka)—are not the only methods of 
ascertaining causality or concomitance, or establishing 
a theory (ftrsTni); nor are these Methods always 
practicable. Very often we reach the explanation of a 
fact by means of a hypothesis (^rann) 

properly tested and verified A legitimate 

hypothesis must satisfy the following conditions :—(l) 
the hypothesis must explain the facts or 

(2) the hypothesis must not be in conflict 
with any observed facts or established generalisations 
Wf# •ii'eMn, ^ ■^Tf^TTrirrn—Jayanta, Nyaya- 
manjari, Ahnika 1); (3) no unobserved agent must be 
assumed where it is possible to explain the facts 
satisfactorily by observed agencies ^ ^ 

ftiwfir 

ibid .); (4) when two rival hypotheses are in the field, 
a crucial fact or test ratio sufficiens) is neces¬ 
sary ; the absence of such a test is 

fatal to the establishment of either; (5) of two rival 
hypotheses, the simpler, i.e. that which assumes less, 
is to ^e preferred, ceteris paribus (jmrfTcsnR versus 
; (6) of two rival hypotheses, that which is 
immediate or relevant to the subject-matter is to be 
preferred to that which is alien or remote i 

(7) a hypothesis that satisfies the above conditions 
must be capable of verification before it can 

be established as a theory (f^irriT). The process of 
verification of a hypothesis consists in showing that 
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it can be deduced as a corollary from (or is involved 
by implication in) some more general proposition which 
is already well established {cf. Vatsyayana’s exposition 
and illustration of Verification, —including both 

the Deductive Method and Colligation). 

This doctrine of Scientific Method, in Hindu Logic, 
is only a subsidiary discipline, being comprehended 
under the wider conception of Methodology, which 
aims at the ascertainment of Truth, whether scientific 
(Vijnana) or philosophical (Jndna) 

Amara-Kosha) ; the latter' being the 
ulterior aim. In the investigation of any subject, 
Hindu Methodology adopts the following procedure: 
(l) the proposition (or enumeration) of the subject- 
matter (Uddesa), (2) the ascertainment of the essential 
characters or marks, by Perception, Inference, the 
Inductive Methods, etc.—resulting in definitions (by 
^B|< n) or descriptions (by SMc^isiio); and (3) examination 
and verification (xiuhjT and fV|#j|). Ordinarily the first 
step, Uddesa, is held to include not mere Enumeration 
of topics, but Classification or Division proper (fwm: 

I 

^—Jayanta, Manjari); but a few 
recognise the latter as a separate procedure coming 
after Definition or Description. Any truth established 
by this three-fold (or four-fold) procedure is called a 
Siddhanta (an established theory). Now the various 
Pramjinas, Proofs, i.e. sources of valid knowledge, in 
Hindu Logic, viz. Perception, Inference, Testimony, 
Mathematical Reasoning (n»ui, including Probability 
in one view), are only operations subsidiary to the 

U 
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ascertainmeut of Truth And the Scientific 

Methods ai’e merely ancillary to these Pramarias 
themselves. 

I have« explained the principles of the Hindu 
doctrine of Scientific Method, avoiding- the techni¬ 
calities of Logic as far as possible; and I cannot here 
enter upon the logical terminology (u- the logical 
apparatus and machinery, which would require a sepa¬ 
rate volume tt) themselves. For these I would refer 
the reader to my Paper on Hindu Logie as also for 
an account of the later Nyaya (^r^purii), which, in 
spite of its arid dialecties, possesses a three-fold signifi¬ 
cance in the history of thought: (l) logical, in its 
conceptions of Avachchhedaka and Pratiyogi, being an 
attempt to introduce quantification on a connotativo 
asis, in othei words, to introduce quantitative notions 
ot Universal and Particular, in both an allirmative and 


a negath e aspect, into the Hindu theory of Inference 
and Proposition regarded counotatively as the e.sta- 
fo\ lelatious among attributes or marks; 

- scieutiic, in its investigation of the varieties of 
yapti and Upadhi (and of 

ion ot Scientific Metlmd, in the attempt to eliminate 
he m-eW; and (3) <mtological and epistemological, 

vai-ioi • precise determinations of the 

ot Knowledge and Being, with even 
» er rigidity and minuteness than in Hegel’s Logic 
ol Being and Essence. I will conclude with a Sw 

sneef? Logic, ie. the logic of the 

Hi / wliieh is such a characteristic featui-e of 

mdu scientific investigation. What is characteristic 
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of the Hindu scientific mind is that, without being 
content with the general concepts of Science and a 
general Methodology, it, elaborated the fundamental 
categories and concepts of such of the special sciences 
as it cultivated with assiduity, and systematically 
adapted the general principles of Scientific Method to 
the requirements of the subject-matter in each case. 
The most signal example of applied logic (or Scientific 
Method) worked out with systematic carefulness is the 
Logic of Therapeutics in Charaka, a Logic which adapts 
the general concepts of cause, cftect, energy, operation, 
etc., and the general methodology of science, to the 
special problems presented in the study of disease.s, 
their muses, symptoms, and remedies (vide Charaka, 
Vimanastlnlna, Chap. IV.; also Sutrasthfina; vide my 
Paper on Hindu Logic). Here 1 will give an illustra¬ 
tion of Applied Methodology from the science of 
Analytical and Descriptive Grammar. Pataiijali, in 
the Mahablu'ishya (circa 150 B.C.), is very careful as 
regards Methodology. I take no note now of the 
philosophical presuppositions of his philology (vide my 
Paper on the Hindu Science of Language), but will con¬ 
fine myself to his presentation of the Applied Logic of 
Descriptive and Analytical Grammar. The sentence is 
the unit of speech, as every Hindu philologer contends, 
but the first business of Analytical Grammar is to 
analyse the sentence into its significant parts and their 
coherent relations to one another. Assuming that 
articulate sounds are significant, the question is: how 
is the sentence, which is the unit of articulate speech, 
broken up into significant words and their mutual 
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relations? Patanjali answers that this is done by ah 
instinctive use {cf. Vachaspati’s 

of the Joint Method of Difference (combined Addition 
and Subtraction), fortified by the Joint Method of Agree¬ 
ment Patanjali starts with a simple 

case. Take the two sentence-units : Pathati (he reads) 
and Pachati (he cooks). Suppose you start with the 
assumption that these sounds are significant, and that 
separate elements have separate meanings. Then you 
hear Pathati, and, at the same time, a man reading is 
pointed at. Then the assemblage of sounds Pathati 
{i.e. Path-fati) stands for the assemblage “one reads" 
\i.e. the action reading + an individual agent). Similarly, 

■ by finger-pointing or other indication, you find that 
the assemblage Pachati {i.e, Pach-l-ati) stands for the 
assemblage “ one cooks ” {i.e. the action cooking -I- an 
individual agent, say the same agent as before). 

Now look at the groupings:— 

Path -t- ati = reading -f one agent. 

Pach-f ati = cooking-f one agent. 

From repeated observation of similar groupings, one 
is led to conclude that Path is the invariable concomi¬ 
tant of the action “ reading,” because the disappearance 
of the former (the other element remaining) leads to 
the disappearance of the latter (a rough Method of 
Difference by subtraction—e”!**'*) > that is t e 

invariable concomitant of the action cooking, 
the introduction of Pach (with nothing e se a e 
leads to the introduction of the action cookmg (a 
rough Method of Difference by addition—^wnw); and 
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that Ati, which is the only “ common antecedent 
is the invariable concomitant of “ one agent,” 
which is the only common “ consequent ” In 

fact, the last should come first by the Method of Agree¬ 
ment, then the other two, either by Residue or by 
Joint Agreement in presence and absence 
So far all is plain sailing, though only very simple and 
very rough applications of the Methods are given. 
But—and this is the point—throughout the argument 
it is assumed that one sound is the concomitant of one 
idea ; in other words, there is no plurality of causes to 
vitiate the application of the Method of Agreement in 
the above example. And now the objection is advanced 
that this basal assumption is untrue. The same sound 
is not the concomitant of the same idea; different 
words (sounds) may have the same meaning, and the 
same word (sound) may have different meanings. We 
cannot tlierefore by the Joint Method of Agreement 
determine the liieanings of words or the 
separate functions of roots (stems) and inflections—at 
least, not so simply ap is pretended above. Patanjali 
states this difticully in the way of applying the 
Scientific Methods to the problems presented by. 
Analytical Grammar, a difficulty arising from the 
plurality of causes, but does not state the solution. 
The solution, however, depends on the Method of Sub¬ 
traction and Addition (Patanjali’s and ; 

for it will be found by extensive observation that the 
number of meanings of which a word (sound) may be 
capable is limited. So also is the number of words 
(sounds) expressive of a given meaning. Hence, by 
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the Method of Diflerence, etc., the causal relation.s of 
words and meanings may be determined. Pataujali 
thus establishe-s the doctrine of Prakr^■ti and Pratyaya 
(roots and inflections), with their separate significance, 
which is of course a necessary postulate in the case of 
an inflectional language like Sanskrit. Isolating and 
agglutinative languages offer less 'difficulty, whereas 
the difficulties are in some respects enhianced in the 
case of languages with a polysynthetic or incorporating 
(incapsulating) morphological structure. 

- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

)<r 5 rr elad TqrjTHTH (tjt,— cKrgTr 

(?!fB)-^rsnsfh 'irhnf (1^%%:),—gil^H 3i4»jiari (xinri^an), 

i ^ *Rrra'? tj: 31^ 

?^an I it: 31^ ttk? >sift ifts^ i 

'’t: Tir^syT*rt ithi ^hiV 1 

ftran 31^ imfsiT 1 hew 3Hs: 

I 3 T^ 1 Hrjavji insp: titet *rnn sth i ^ fit! 

H mvhhwrm fVrsrr Hirfir i Hifli H ftniT?ftfH 1 ht^ht 

f? ^inmT 1 tth ^ etttS ^ wwai^ 

ifn I (Mahabhashya, 1-3, 9.) 

Pataujali not only applies the Scientific Methods to 
ohe foundations of Grammatical .Analysis, but also /n/ 
iheir means establishes and elaborates the fundamental 
categories and concepts of Grammatical (and Philo¬ 
logical) Science, e.g. the concepts of action (fwn), agent 
(^), instrumentaP cause (Hfnsf wnranmn;), end (firmw), 
oiigin (^), limit (wEfti), substance ('5^), quality (gi!l)j 
Mid genus (srrfir); also of the fundamental relations (at 
the bottom of all thought and speech )—the relations 
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ot time of space of causality 

(^TTO^TTfUTR), of iuhereiice of co-iulicreuce 

(HUTTHTTV^mni), of substance and attribute 
of the sign and the signate of mutual 

dependence 

—an entire grammatical (and 
philological) apparatus, which will serve as a point 
ti appui for generations of philologists and grammarians 
to come. 



, r ‘ 
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